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CUT ADRIFT. 



CHAPTER I. 

MR. AYLWAEDE HAS BUSINESS IN LONDON. 

" One, two, three, four, five. Only five ! 
How horrid I Oh ! Mary, it m/ast be more 
than five o'clock I" 

Our scene is the second floor back bed- 
room of a Maddox Street lodging-house; 
the speaker is a pretty girl, whose flushed 
cheeks and rumpled hair — to say nothing 
^ of the state of the bed-clothes — ^prove that 
she has not had a good night's rest; the 
person spoken to, is her eldest sister, who, 
up to the delivery of the above impatient 
comment upon the passage of time, had 
been slumbering by her side ; and the hour 
— there could be no doubt about it, for Big 
Ben himself boomed out confirmation of the 
fact — was just five o'clock in the morning. 

Nevertheless, the pretty impatient repeats 
in an injured tone : 
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" Oh, Mary, it must be more than 
five I" 

" It is very kind of you, Milly, to wake 
me up and tell me so," is the sleepy re- 
joinder; **but I went to bed with the full 
intention of sleeping till seven." 

"It's aggravating enough," said Milly, 
flinging herself round with a bounce that 
dragged the clothes half off her sister, " to 
lie here all night in this filthy place, without 
getting a wink of sleep; but to have you 
snoring there—" 

" Milly, you know I don't snore." 

" Well, it's all the same, you sleep. How 
any one could sleep in this horrid smell, and 
noise of cabs and carts, I cannot think. I 
believe you could sleep in a water- 
mill 1" 

"I would try and do so, at any rate, 
dear," said Mary, quietly. " I wouldn't 
kick about, and toss, and tumble my hair, 
and make myself hot and uncomfortable." 

" Oh, no 1 Of course, you would do 
better than any one else ; you're always per- 
fection, we know that." 

" No, we don't ; I don't, at least. I dare 
say I shall have plenty to do to-morrow, and 
I want to get my beauty sleep, that's all." 

" Your beauty sleep I" 
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An almost imperceptible shade of pain flit- 
ted across the elder sister's face as those con- 
temptuous words were spoken ; but it passed, 
and she settled herself once more to sleep. 
She had just re-entered dreamland, when — 

" Mary I" 

"Well, dear, what is it now ?" 

" You dear old Mary, forgive me. I was 
very unkind." 

" To wake me up again ?" 

"No — no. Not that. What I said just 
now about — " 

" — My * beauty sleep ?' Never mind, my 
darling. It was a foolish expression for me 
to use, and I deserved to get a rap over the 
knuckles for it." 

"You didn't — ^you didn't — ^you didn't — 
you dearest of dear old things," cried Milly, 
bursting into tears and throwing her arms 
round her sister's neck. " I was a little 
horror to say it. But I was so cross. I am 
so cross. I can't help saying spiteful things. 
It's not my fault. It's a shame of papa to 
bring lis to such a place I" 

" Poor papa I I dare say he is as uncom- 
fortable as you are ; but you are wrong. He 
had nothing to. do with choosing these lodg- 
ings, and even if he had — " 

" There — there, don^t scold. Please don't 

B 2 
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« 

scold me. I know exactly what you are 
going to say," pleaded this spoilt one, in so 
winsome a tone and manner that the grave 
reproving look floated away from Mary's 
face as she kissed the fretful, thoughtless 
child, whose cheek now nestled so lovingly to 
her own. 

Milly was not scolded this time. No one 
could be grave with pretty Milly — worse luck 
for her. 

Nature had dealt unevenly with these two 
sisters. Milly was as pretty as large blue 
eyes, raven black hair, regular features, and 
a brilliant complexion could make her. One 
little touch of intellect on the smooth brow, 
one little trace of firmness on the ripe, pout- 
ing lips, and she would have been beautiful. 
There was enough intellect and firmness on 
her sister's face to make a dozen such pretty 
dolls into handsome women, but Mary had 
nothing else to recommend her. When her 
features were in repose, there was not one of 
them that you could call good; and yet if 
you could have watched her just now, when 
silly Milly was asking pardon for her un- 
generous taunt, and see the wealth of pity, 
love, and protecting tenderness combined, 
which beamed in her brown eyes — ^you would 
hardly know which of the two to call the 
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most lovely i in the best sense of the word. 

Poor Mary Aylwarde ! No wonder that 
she could sleep soundly in that fusty Lon- 
don lodging, undisturbed by the rattle of the 
cabs and the less noisy progression of the 
nameless insects which had rendered night 
terrible to her sister. She had earned her 
night's rest, and not for the first time. Left 
motherless at a very early age, the entire 
charge of her invalid father's house had fallen 
on her girlish shoulders, and housekeeping 
for him at that time was a duty fiill of 
anxiety, petty shifts, and not unfrequently, 
humiliations. 

Many a Sunday when the service or the 
sermon turned upon the deceitfulness of 
riches, did the poor child's thoughts wander 
away amongst angry butchers and tax- 
gatherers, and promises of payment due on 
the next day which she could not fulfil. 
Many a time did she wonder why the good 
clergyman was so hard upon riches — ^why he 
had never anything to say against the deceit- 
fulness of poverty. All the hard work, all 
the hard words fell upon her, and when the 
much abused Plutus smiled a Uttle, when 
tradesmen were obsequious, and a strange 
knock no longer struck terror through the 
household, so accustomed had Mr. Aylwarde 
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become to rely upon his elder daughter for 
everything, that unconscious of the injustice, 
he treated her as hardly better than an upper 
servant in his house. Was it strange that 
foolish little Milly took up the cue thus given ? 
She was her father's pet, his pride, the 
daughter of his better days. He had never 
seen her in a faded cotton dress sweeping 
out his room. From the time he first began 
to take notice of her, she was a vision of 
curls and laughter, in crisp, cool muslin, or 
radiant silk. She never reminded him of 
unpaid milk scores. It seemed to him quite 
natural, that Mary should work and think as 
she had thought and worked before for 
them both. All the arrangements for their 
visit to London, and all the conduct of the 
journey itself had to be undertaken by this 
patient, ever-willing, never-complaining girl. 
As for Milly, she could not — or would not 
— even pack her own boxes. Of course Mary 
had to do so for her, and when the work was 
done, had to unpack and repack it all again, 
because that flighty little lady had changed 
her mind about a tarlatan skirt I 

Considering then that this and many 
other things had to be done long after Miss 
Milly was well into her " beauty sleep " in 
their pretty cottage at Ventnor, the previous 
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night, and that so much had been forgotten 
(by others) that Mary had not had time even 
to change the dress in which she had worked 
till daylight — it must be admitted that a 
lower degree of refinement was not the cause 
which enabled one sister to sleep, whilst the 
other tossed about and complained that it 
was only five o'clock. 

Twice aroused, however, Mary's chance of 
further rest was gone, and she was not one 
to loll idly in her bed. She rose, struck a 
light, and began to dress. 

" What are you doing, Mary ?" Milly de- 
manded fretfully. She had fallen into a dose 
and just awakened as her sister lifted the 
candle to leave the room. 

" I am going to see if papa wants any- 
thing." 

" And leave me here, alone. Ohj Mary !" 

" My child, what are you afraid of?" 

" Afraid ! I'm not afraid. Only — only I 
don't like being left in a strange place. Don't 
go, Mary. Papa cannot want anything. You'll 
only wake him up, and make him cross. 
Don't go, Mary," and Milly slipped out of 
bed and seized her sister by her dressing- 
gown. 

" Milly, your father is sure to have fever 
to-morrow — I mean to-day. It may have 
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come on already for anything we know, and 
he will want his medicine. I must and will 
go to him ; and if you are afraid to be left 
alone, you can come too." 

" But there are black - beetles on the 
stairs," Milly pleaded. " I saw two coming 
up. 

"Nonsense! Come or stay which you 
will ; I must go." 

Pretty Milly looked up into her sister's 
eyes and saw a look there which she perfectly 
understood, so she jumped into bed again, 
and hid her face in the pillows whilst her 
sister descended the stairs to her father's 
room. If there had been scorpions on her 
path instead of black-beetles, she would not 
have wavered. 

There are events in the life of Bertram 
Aylwarde, which strike root deep in the 
ground over which this story travels, and the 
reader shall see in good time where they 
throw up shoots, and what sort of fruit they 
bear. At present our business is to follow 
his elder daughter, and to see how he has 
passed his first night in London, after an 
absence of twelve years. 

He occupied what Mrs. Grouts, his present 
landlady, was pleased to call her " drawing 
rooms," though one of the two apartments 
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(which were divided by folding doors) was 
fitted up as a bed-chamber, in which Mr. 
Aylwarde now reposed, or rather tried to do 
so. His bed — hung with thick curtains of 
that greenish-yellow hue, which suggests to 
sight and smell the last resource of the dyer 
and scourer — filled up about half of the 
room, to which there was but one window, 
commanding a view of four back yards, and 
capable of admitting the perfume of the 
neighbouring mews. Any pattern which the 
Kidderminster carpet might once have 
possessed, had long since been beaten and 
washed out of it. The paper on the walls was 
dingy, the ceiling was dingy, the crockery 
on the washing-stand did not match, and the 
looking-glass could not be made to stand up- 
right between the posts, but hung its head 
with a dejected air, though numerous wedges 
of paper had been stuck in to keep it in its 
place. The only thing in the room that did 
not look miserable and musty was a half- 
length likeness of Mrs. Grouts who, splendid 
in crimson velvet and fingering a massive 
gold watch chain, smiled approvingly from 
the wall near the foot of the bed, and 
seemed to watch like a middle-aged cherub 
over the slumbers of her lodgers. 

The front room was as cheerful as maroon 
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curtains, horsehair-covered furniture, and a 
funereal looking sideboard (evidently a blood 
relation of the mahogany mausoleum used as 
a bed in the next apartment) could make it ; 
but then you could see a good way down 
Regent Street from the window that was 
nearest to that famous thoroughfare. To be 
able to see down Regent Street from your 
windows in the day-time is all very well, but 
to be within ear-shot of its din and rattle by 
night is not always conducive to the rest of 
a man afflicted with chronic fever and ague, 
and accustomed to the quiet of an Isle of 
Wight village. 

In such a " dog-hole " — to use his 
own forcible language — did the fastidious 
Mr. Aylwarde find himself domiciled at half- 
past nine on the night of his arrival, when it 
was too late to see for another lodging, and 
he was too fatigued by his journey to move 
to an hotel. And here it was that his 
old enemy — ague and fever — that had con- 
quered him years ago, on the plains of 
Arabia, and claimed him for its prey every 
seventh day with cruel punctuality, seized 
upon him, and laid him shivering and burn- 
ing on the mahogany mausoleum aforesaid, 
whilst the pictured Mrs. Grouts looked on fin- 
gering her gold chain, and smiling approvingly. 
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Our sufferer had, however, one great con- 
solation. At last he had a sound, real, solid 
grievance against his friend and factotum, 
George Champion, senior, member of the 
well-known firm of Champion, Son and Day, 
of Lincoln's Inn. I say " at last," because 
he had been trying for the last ten years to 
pick a hole in that careful gentleman's coat, 
and had found it as hard as the outside 
plating of a monitor. It was an awful worry 
to a vain, irritable man like Bertram Ayl- 
warde, to own his escape from the conse- 
quences of a dozen follies to the tact and 
good management of his lawyer. A more 
awful worry still to be unable to find fault 
with him. 

Is there one of us who cannot remember 
with what exquisite delight he detected (or 
thought he detected) his school-master in a 
blunder? It is not pleasant to have one's 
middle stump bowled out of the ground, to 
see the pheasant we have missed with both 
barrels at twenty yards brought down smack 
by our friend at sixty; to find our juniors 
quietly hopping over our heads ; or to read 
that a marriage is on the tapis between the 
heiress we had marked as our own, and some- 
one else ; but it is a great relief to be able 
to show that it was all a horrid fluke, or that 
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you could have cut out the successful one if 
you had cared to try. 

Mr. Aylwarde had now a grievance against 
the ever-correct Champion. He had written 
to him that he was coming to town, had re- 
quested him to engage apartments, as his 
stay was likely to be a long one, and he hated 
hotels. The lawyer knew well how particular 
he was, and yet had condemned him to that 
" dog-hole." Oh, it was too bad of Champion ! 
Careless, unfeeling, ungrateful, insulting, &c., 
&c., &c. He never considered that it is no 
part of a lawyer's duty to take lodgings for 
his client, that his friend's time at that period 
of the parliamentary and legal year was 
worth about five pounds an hour, and that 
he had given him just half a day's notice to 
execute his behest. So Champion, senior, 
tossed the letter over to Champion, junior, 
and told him he must manage it " somehow;" 
and Champion, junior, passed it on to the 
managing clerk, and said that some one must 
" see to it ;" and the managing clerk told the 
out-of-doors clerk that he " must not forget 
it," after he had done his work at the Temple, 
the Bank of England, and the Courts at 
Westminster, and had served those writs at 
IsKngton and the Finchley Eoad. 

The out-of-doors clerk — though nearly out 
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of his mind at the thoughts of what he had 
to get through in the day — suddenly be- 
thought himself of a young gentleman con- 
nected with the law stationer's business, 
whose name was Burridger, and — well, there 
is no need for further explanation. Mr. 
Burridger' s mamma, now Mrs. Grouts — the 
paternal Burridger having been gathered to 
his fathers — was the lady in the crimson 
velvet and gold chain who smiled upon 
Bertram Aylwarde, as he lay burning with 
intermittent fever and anger against the 
faithless Champion. 

" Is there any one there ? Who's that ?" 
he cried, as his daughter's light step was 
heard in the adjoining room. 

" It is I — ^Mary — I thought you might be 
ill. Oh, papa, did I wake you, I am so — " 

" Wake me I" exclaimed her father, "just 
as if a pig could sleep in such a place ! 
Champion ought to be ashamed of himself, 
and yet I'll be bound he will have some 
excuse. He always has an excuse for every- 
thing, confound him I" 

"Dear papa, never mind, we will find 
some better place to-morrow, I will go 
and look about as soon as the shops are 
open." 

" You'll do no such thing I Do you sup- 
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pose that I shall allow my daughter to go 
trapesing over the town after lodgings ? It's 
just like you, Mary, I believe you'd do any- 
thing." 

" For you, papa, I think I would." 

** Then why the deuce didn't you get me 
some barley-water? You know I always 
have it at home, and a moment's considera- 
tion would have made you remember that I 
was likely to have fever to-night." 

Mary said not a word, but quietly removed 
some papers that he had scattered on a small 
table at the bed-side, and disclosed a jug 
and glass close at his hand. 

" How was I to know it was there ?" he 
grumbled, as she filled the tumbler and 
gave it him. "How is Milly? poor child, 
I suppose she has not had a wink of sleep 
either ?" 

"Milly has been very restless," replied 
her sister, as she smoothed his pillows. 
" Can I do anything else for you, papa ? 
Will you take your quinine ?" 

" You know I must, and, Mary, for God 
sake smash that detestable dawb, or take 
it down, or turn its face to the wall," cried 
the invalid, shaking his fist at the work of 
art already mentioned, " That woman's in- 
cessant snigger is enough to drive one mad." 
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He took his medicine, and his daughter, 
after some failures, climbed on the chest of 
drawers and removed the offending Grouts. 

" I think you might have made a little less 
noise," remarked her father, *^ when you 
know how my head aches." 

" I beg your pardon, dear. I could not 
help it, the chair slipped, and — " 

" Well, never mind, never mind. Have 
you hurt your foot ?" 

"No, dear, only twisted it a little; it's 
nothing." 

" What o'clock is it ?" 

"About half-past five." 

" No more ! Has the newspaper come yet ?" 

"Oh no, papal There is no one about. 
It is not light yet." 

" When the paper comes, I want it ; bring 
it to me directly, do you hear, Mary ?" 

" Yes, papa ; can I do anything else for 
you ?" 

"No, no, child, I only want to be left 
alone. Stay, give me Champion's letter. 
Not that one — not that one ; how can you 
be so stupid, Mary; yes, that is it. You 
are a good child, Mary, thank you. Give 
me a kiss, go to your bed and take care of 
poor Milly, and Mary, Mary, don't forget 
about the newspaper." 
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Bertram Alywarde read for about the tenth 
time the letter his daughter had given him, 
and soon afterwards fell into a doze; but 
when he awoke he found the newspaper he 
was so anxious to see by his side. He turned 
immediately to the column devoted to in- 
quiries after lost property and missing peo- 
ple, and there found the following advertise- 
ment. 

" Augustus de Barhham Placemore. 

" If the above named will call on Messrs. 
Champion, Son and Day, Thurloe Chambers, 
Lincoln's Inn, he may hear of something to 
his advantage. And any person who can 
give information as to his present address, 
or in the event of his death procure a certifi- 
cate thereof, will be rewarded," 



CHAPTER IL 

BOHEMIA, W.O. 

Starting from Temple Bar in the year 
Bertram Aylwarde came up to London, and 
proceeding eastward, if you kept to the right 
side of the Strand — which in this instance 
happens to be the left — you would not go far 
before you came to Clement's Inn, the en- 
trance to which was through an archway, 
where you would have found stationed a 
" Brigade" shoe-black, two vendors of pickled 
nastiness called " whilks," and a group of 
juvenile costermongers, out of work; all 
leaning against the pillars with their hands 
in their pockets, gazing moodily at the oppo- 
site chimney-pots, and thinking of nothiog. 
Should you have been fatigued with your 
journey, you could count upon no other 
refreshment than the delicacy above men- 
tioned. For Clement's Inn is not a place of 
accommodation for man and beast, nor is 
it one of those time-honoured institutions 
where embryo Lord Chancellors and Chief 
Justices eat the way to the scene of their 

VOL. T. 
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future triumplis through a barrier of roast- 
mutton. No ; St. Clement's Inn is an Inn of 
Chancery, and why of " chancery," the 
inquisitive may learn, by consulting the 
works of Mr. Timbs and other pleasant 
gossipers about the curiosities of London, 
upon whose pages I have no felonious designs. 
It is enough for me to take the place, as it 
was when I knew it — goodness knows what 
it is like now — in the years before our new 
Palace of Justice that is to be, eat up this 
locality. When you had passed under the 
"Archway," declined the services of the 
shoe-black, shuddered at the "pickled 
whilks," had charged through the knot of 
contemplative costermongers (who it is un- 
necessary to observe, would not make way 
for you) and had passed through the iron 
gate which divided St. Clement's territory 
from the outer world, and you would find 
yourself in one of those clean old-fashioned 
nooks, of which several may yet be found in 
London, through which cabs and carts rattle 
not; where the voice of the street-boy is 
mute, (simply because the street-boy is not 
allowed to infest the domain) and the roar of 
the busy city sounds distant and dim. 

Here were trimly gravelled roadways, 
foot-pavements neatly swept, and spots where 
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evergreens of the usual London colour, and a 
tree or two do their best to thrive, surrounded 
by jealously secured iron railings. Here solar 
time might sometimes be obtained from the 
dial, which is a conspicuous ornament of the 
place. Destruction hks not penetrated so 
far as this, I hear, and so I may now speak 
of what is. The sparrows that inhabit these 
retired groves are lefts tame and smoke-dried 
than their relatives and friends of the 
neighbouring house-tops. Rows of well-to- 
do looking red-brick houses, many of which 
have clean windows with boxes of flowers on 
the sill, skirt St. Clement's domain, and on 
the door-post of each is written the name of 
their inhabitants. The place is strangely 
quiet and orderly, after the turmoil so lately 
left behind. Pass on yet a little farther 
through a sort of tunnel bordered by small 
shops, and lo ! the glare and rattle of the 
great city spring upon you again, for you have 
entered Clare Market, one of the busiest 
locaUties in all London. 

Through Clement's Inn into Clare Market 
passed on the morning after Mr. Aylwarde's 
arrival in London, a portly woman, who had 
evidently been very good-looking a few years 
ago. Her white apron, untied bonnet-strings, 
and the collection of latch-keys which she 

2 
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carried in her left hand, and tlie jug which 
she bore in her right, proclaimed her calling. 
She was one of the " Laundresses " of the 
Inn. It has yet to be shown why a woman 
who makes bachelors' beds, cleans out their 
rooms, and lays their breakfast-table, should 
be called a " Laundress." Mrs. Jowers did 
all this and nothing else, for several of the 
gentlemen whose name^ appeared on the 
door-post aforesaid. She was their laun- 
dress, and a very good laundress too. 

Whilst this short digression as to her 
quality has been going oti, she has entered 
a shop where milk and eggs are sold, where 
fire- wood is stored, and^coals can be obtained 
"on commission;" where you may buy all 
sorts of the commoner sorts of vegetables, 
and cured fish. A shop in which you could 
obtain change for a shilling in farthings, but 
which, to judge from the appearance of its 
master, and his snug Uttle back-parlour, was 
doing well upon its small gains. 

Mrs. Jowers entered this establishment 
with her usual jaunty, pleasant manner; but 
there was something in the proprietor's first 
words that caused a change in her demeanour. 

" I thought that you had more confidence 
in me, Mr. Bates — ^that I did," she said, with 
a toss of her head. 
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" Say it's for you, Mrs. Jowers, and you 
shall have a gallon if you Uke. I've known 
you and your good man a-many years, and 
always found you honourable and straight- 
forward; you pays your way and so do I." 

"You'll get paid all right, Mr. Bates; 
never you fret yourself about that," said 
Mrs. Jowers. 

"Very good; but when, Mrs. Jowers — 
when ? I ain't seen a penny of your young 
gentleman's money yet, and he owes me two 
pound twelve. Two pound twelve is a good 
bit of money for a man who has to pay ready 
cash for everything he gets to sell." 

" If it was twenty pound twelve, my Mr. 
Hill is good for it. He's a gentleman, he 
is," said the laundress, with a toss of her 
head that nearly dislodged her bonnet. 

" Oh, I don't dispute it, Mrs. Jowers," 
replied Bates, with what he meant to be 
cutting sarcasm, " Milk isn't good enough 
for such as him. He must have cream. 
Fourpenny- worth every morning ! A gentle- 
man he is, hke enough, only I should like to 
see his money, that's all." 

" Well, it's a good job all ain't like you, 
Mr. Bates," she replied, " why he owes me 
twice as much." 

" Then I tell you what it is," retorted the 
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greengrocer, becoming angry, and thumping 
his counter to emphasise his decree; "if I 
was Jowers, I'd County Court him 1" 

"If you was Jowers I" retorted the lady, 
placing her arms akimbo, and shaking her 
head from side to side at him, after the 
manner of her class when defiant, " I should 
like to see you do it !" 

" Come, come, don't let us quarrel about 
it," said Bates, a little mollified; for Mrs. 
Jowers was a good customer, notwith- 
standing the over-due account of the de- 
faulter HilL " This ain't a credit shop, you 
see. Small profits and quick returns is my 
motto. I has to work my way. If he's a gen- 
tleman, he can pay me my two pound twelve." 

" It isn't convenient just now, Mr. Bates, 
it reaUy isn't." 

" Then if he hasn't got the money, why 
don't he do something to earn it, like his 
betters? Why don't he knock off cream 
and take to milk. Oh, I've heard tell of his 
goings on. He gets up at twelve o'clock 
and drinks my cream for breakfast. Then 
he goes over to Black's and plays billiards, 
and smokes till night, when he has a lot of 
wild young customers Uke himself up in his 
chambers, playing cards and drinking gin- 
and- water till three o'clock in the morning. 
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That's his little game. He don't do nothing 
for his living." 

** That's false, Mr. Bates ! He writes books 
and paints pictures" (Mrs. Jowers called 
them * picturs ') " beautiful. He painted a 
pictur of my Billy, all as he was in his dirty 
piuafore, as natural as two peas ! I wouldn't 
part with that pictur for a five-pun note." 

"Ah, but will anyone part with a five 
pound note to buy the others he paints ?" in- 
quired the practical Bates, who had learned to 
look upon artists and authors as the natural 
enemies of people who " paid their way. 

*' He's no call to work for his living, 
replied Mrs. Jowers loftily. " He's a gen- 
tleman of property, and gets it paid regular. 

" When's pay day then ?" asked the " prac- 
tical" Bates, quickly. 

" Well, I don't rightly know, but it 'aint 
far off." 

" Do you know where he gets his money 
from, Mrs. Jowers?" Bates was becoming 
curious aud insinuating. 

" Yes, I do ; fi?om Standring's, in Austin 
Friars, there /" 

" Oh, indeed ! Is Mr. Standring any re- 
lation ?" 

" Not as I knows of. Leastwise he don't 
treat him as such." 
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" Then why does he pay him money ?" 

** Because it's his business so to do. Mr* 
Hill's father had property abroad, and died 
leaving it and his son under Standring's care 
— ^leastwise I've heard so : and pretty care 
he takes of him. If he does not take better 
care of the property than he does of that 
poor boy, it's in a pretty pickle." 

" Hem I Mother alive ?" 

" No." 

" Brothers or sisters ?" 

" Mr. Bates, I'm not here to answer ques- 
tions about things as don't concern me," said 
the laundress, tired of being pumped. " I'm 
here to buy fourpenny- worth of cream ; am I 
to have it or not ?" 

" There's no refusing you anything, Mrs. 
Jowers," said the greengrocer, relenting 
under pressure of Mr. Standring and the 
property abroad, " but I do expect my money 
before the week is out." 

Good Mrs. Jowers took him at his word, 
carried off her fourpenny- worth of cream in 
triumph, and proceeded a little further up 
the street to a baker's shop. I'm sorry to 
say that Mr. Hill's credit did not stand 
higher there than at Mr. Bates's, and the 
baker having been up half the night at his 
oven, was in a far less placable humour than 
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his fellow-tradesman. He flatly refiised to 
supply any hot rolls on credit, till his bill 
was paid ; and so the laundress, who probably 
knew her man, cut all further argument short 
by producing cash for the required delicacies 
out of her own spacious pocket. 

" If he'd only giye me ten pounds to pay 
ofl^ all these worriting little bills," sighed the 
laundress, as she toiled up the winding stair- 
case which led to the chambers of Hill the 
impecunious. She entered his sitting-room, 
and what a sight met her eye. 

Scattered on the floor lay some half dozen 
empty bottles, a broken decanter, the wrecks 
of clay pipes, innumerable cigar ends, and 
the greater part of a pack of playing cards. 
The table-cloth half dragged from the round 
table, which stood in the middle of the room, 
and on the part which remained covered re- 
posed a pewter pot, a tin of sardines, half 
empty and wholely upset, the middle portion 
of a cottage loaf, and several knives. On 
the uncovered part was a chair, a tobacco 
box, and the poker. One of the window 
curtains had been torn down and now lay in 
the fire-place. Indeed, it is diflBcult to sug- 
gest any moveable article of furniture that 
was in its place. The gas was burning 
brilliantly, though it was near noon, and the 
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atmosphere was so charged with the smell of 
tobacco smoke and juniper, that though 
good Mrs. Jowers was not unaccustomed to 
such odours, she could not suppress a sneeze, 
as she stood like an indignant female Marius 
amongst these ruins, and thought of the 
trouble she had taken to leave that scene of 
confusion trim and tidy the day before. 

The sneeze appeared to rouse the Genius 
of Discord whose handywork she stood de- 
ploring. 

" Holloa ! Polly Secundus, is that you ?" 
shouted a voice from the inner chamber. 

" Yes, sir, it is me," replied the laundress 
in an injured tone, " and I'd have you to 
know, Mr. Hill, that my name is Jowers, and 
that I'm a respectable married woman, and 
was christened Margaret. This isn't the first 
time by a good many you've called me put 
of my name, and I'm not going to put up 
with it." 

Mrs. J. it will be seen, had become a little 
cross — and no wonder — and could say snap- 
pish things even to the much favoured, but 
delinquent Hill. 

"Jowers me no Jowers," retorted the 
voice. " You are Polly Secundus, though you 
were christened Beelzebub. My old nurse is 
the best woman in the world, and her name 
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is Polly. Consequently she is Polly Primus, or 
first Polly. You are the second best woman 
in the world, and your name is Margaret. 
Consequently you are Polly Secundus, or Polly 
the second, Q.E.D. And now that being 
settled, Polly Secundus please go and get me 
two bottles of soda-water, for I fancy that I 
smoked just half a pipe too much last night." 

It was clear that the Genius of Discord 
was either a privileged being, or that his 
" second Polly's" anger was easily appeased, 
for after a few " well I nevers," ejaculated as 
fresh remarks of devastation met her eye, 
she put down her jug and rolls, and asked 
for " the money," as a preliminary for setting 
out in search of the required restorative. 

" Oh ! there's lots of money in a saucer on 
the mantelpiece," cried the voice. 

" Begging your pardon, Mr. Hill, there 
'aint nothing at all on the mantelpiece, and 
all the hornaments is upset into the grate." 

" That was Barker — confound him 1 He 
would put his dog there," shouted the voice. 
" Look about Polly Secundus. Look about. 
There's lots of money somewhere. Oh ! I 
remember now, I threw it at Teddy Price 
when he wouldn't go on tossing. It's under 
the book case. By Jove 1 PoUy Secundus 
there's a regular Tom Tiddler's ground 
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under the book-case ! Go along and pick up 
gold and sil7er. I won a pot full for a 
wonder, and they chaired me on the table." 

The laundress groaned, and, following her 
directions, picked up some four or five pounds 
in shillings and sixpences, and thus provided 
with funds soon returned with the soda- 
water, and (oh I the forethought of woman !) 
a pair of very fine red herrings. 

During her absence, a great splashing took 
place in the inner room, and on her return 
the Genius of Discord appeared half dressed, 
looking very fresh and shiney after his bath, 
and not one whit the worse for his night's 
dissipation. 

" Polly Secundus," he inquired, " what do 
I hear frizzling on the stove ?" 

" Herrings, sir." 

"Good! Will the herrings take care of them- 
selves, and not get burnt for five minutes ?" 

" WeU, I should think so." 

" Good again ! Well, then, you cut along 
to Mr. Van Wyan, and tell him that if he has 
quite done with that collar I lent him, I will 
trouble him to return it, for I have not one 
clean one left." 

" Law, sir ! Why, you had that collar 
back clean three weeks ago, and you've bin 
and borrowed five of his'n since I" 
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" Then, one more will make up the half 
dozen. Go, Polly, and say to the gentle Van 
that nnless he sends me that other one, I'll 
go and tell the beadle, and I'm sure I cannot 
say any fairer than that." 

There was no necessity to tell the beadle. 
The collar arrived in due time with Mr. Van 
Wyan's " best compliments " — thus proving 
that that gentleman's stock of politeness was 
quite equal to his supply of clean linen. 

The Genius of Discord was a man of about 
three or four and twenty, with dark brown 
hair, which no bath or bath towel could put 
out of its tight crinks of curls — a bright 
brown eye, always sparkling with fun or 
mischief — an arm that could throw a cricket 
ball over a hundred yards, and other limbs 
in proportion. A thoughtless, idle, popular 
good-for-nothing, who had only one enemy, 
as far as he knew, in the world, and that was 
himself. A forgiving good - for - nothing, 
because he loved that enemy and sought to 
please him in every way. 

The Genius of Discord sat down to his 
breakfast, attended by the Second Polly, 
who improved the occasion by throwing out 
sundry hints about Mr. Bates having been 
" very cross ;" and Mr. Macphane, the baker, 
having given her " imperence," and respect- 
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ing Mrs. Schlousher, the washerwoman, 
having been obliged to give over work on 
account of one of her children having fallen 
into the copper where the dirty things were 
boiling — all which topics were introduced 
with the laudable view of inducing the Genius 
to see the propriety of paying those persons 
what he owed them, with the aid of the pot 
full of money found under the book-case ; but 
all in vain. The Genius drank Bates* cream 
in unpaid for tea, sweetened with unpaid for 
sugar; munched Macphane's hot rolls, spread 
with unpaid for fresh butter at twenty-pence 
a pound, and gaily flicked the crumbs ofi^ the 
snowy damask, which, for ought he knew, 
had been boiled with the infant Schlousher. 

" Evil comes of want of thonght, as much as want of heart." 

You must not run away with the idea that 
Jack Hill was a heartless scamp, but it must 
be admitted at once — though he is my hero 
— ^that a more idle, careless dog did not live 
within the sound of Bow Bells. 

At last Mrs. Jowers took heart of grace. 
Hints, she saw, would not do, so she made a 
direct attack, and laid before him the bills 
which most pressed. Hill was astonished at 
the amount. 

"Oh! hang it, Polly Secundus, I can't 
really owe all that 1" 
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" Begging your pardon, sir, they're all just 
and true." 

"Why, they come altogether to nearly 
twenty pounds I" 

" Quite so, sir ; and that with the seven 
pound ten you owe me " 

'' Owe y(M, Polly ?" 

" Yes, sir. Here's my book, which I have 
left with you amany times, and prayed you 
amost on my bended knees to look over — 
not as I wanted the money, but because you 
shouldn't forget what you had had, and think 
that I was putting on you. There was four 
pound and ninepence on the last day of June 
account book," said the laundress, referring 
to a red-covered book, "and three half- 
crowns as you borrowed for Mr. Barker on 
the 2nd July, and two dozen bitter beer on 
the 4th, and sixteen shillings for Hobbler, 
which the boy wouldn't leave the boots with- 
out on the 6th, and " 

" Oh, bother the boots 1 Polly, I never 
meant to keep you without your money," 
cried Hill, starting up and unlocking his 
desk, " I'll pay you this moment. I daresay 
I have enough left for you," and he counted 
out eleven sovereigns on the table. 

" There — there 1 pay yourself, and take 
the balance to poor old Schlousher." 
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" And how about Bates and Macphane, sir?" 

" Let them wait — confound them 1 I shall 

have lots of tin next week. Do take the 

money out of my sight, Polly Secundus, or 

I'll go and spend it." 

Mrs. Jowers pocketed the coins, resolving 
that Bates and Macphane should be paid, 
and she would wait. She had not forgotten 
the time when her husband, a stage carpenter 
at one of the great theatres, got caught in 
the machinery that worked the " Realms of 
Dazzling Light " in a famous pantomime, 
and was being dashed to and fro, when a 
good-for-nothing young gentleman, who was 
behind the scenes, dashed in amongst the 
whirling wheels and rescued him — ^how that 
good-for-nothing got a friend of his, another 
good-for-nothing, who was a surgeon, to 
attend the wounded man through his long 
illness ; and when he was well, but never 
again to be fit for work, bullied the manager 
into appointing him money- taker at the pit 
door. No 1 Margaret Jowers was not the 
woman to forget this, and if she has been 
found unnaturally careful of the interests of 
the good-for-nothing in question, let us sup- 
pose that she was old-fashioned enough to be 
grateful, and to act towards a man as she 
found him. 
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Breakfast over, Jack lit a very black pipe 
and sat by the open window leaning his arm 
on the sill, and gazing thoughtfully at the 
brick wall opposite. 

'* What an ass 1 am !" he muttered to him- 
self, " I go and spend scores of pounds on 
fellows who don't care a curse for me, and 
get a bad name with Bates and Macphane 
for twopence halfpenny ! Well, I'm in a mess 
now at any rate, Polly Secundus has cleared 
out my bank, and when I've paid Skorer 
what I lost to him yesterday at pyramids, I 
shall have just four and sixpence to live upon 
for the next fortnight ! Bah I care killed a 
cat, I'll go to Southerton and stay with Polly 
Primus. I haven't been there for ever so long, 
and there's nothing to do here. Won't the old 
girl be glad ? and when I come back I'll pay 
them all off, and go in for painting, or writing, 
or something." 

Ten minutes sufficed him to cram into a 
tourist's knapsack the few necessaries he 
required for his visit, and nightfall found him 
trudging on very footsore, but as cheerful as 
a bird, through the pleasant lanes which led 
to the Kentish village where his old nurse 
lived. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE REASON WHY. 

The morning that had been so long in 
dawning for pretty Milly Aylwarde, found 
Mrs. Grouts in what she would have called 
a " terrible takiag." In the first place her 
lodgers had " almost snapped the nose" off 
her face at breakfast, in regard to the cooking 
of the chops. In the second, he had called 
her ^' drawing-rooms" a " dog-hole," and 
thirdly (and worst of all) he had deposed her 
portrait. But she had her revenge. 

Whilst doing up his room, she found Mr. 
Champion's letter to her disgusted lodger, 
and read it. More, she carried it down into 
the kitchen and gave it to her son — the young 
gentleman in the Law Stationary business, 
named Burridger to read, and he read it, 
taking copious notes of its contents. 

Mr. Champion's letter having thus become 
public, let us look over Mr. Bob Burridger' s 
shoulder and learn its contents. It was as 
follows : — 
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" Thurloe Chambers, July 17, 1866 

"Dear Sir, 

" I have received your letter, dated the 
13th inst (but which arrived here on the 1 2ih) 
and must express my surprise at the tone 
you have thought proper to assume towards 
me. You say that, it was * my business' 
to reply at length and ' with exactness' to 
the question put in your's of the 1st ; and 
you give me * distinctly to understand' that 
you are not a child to be put off with ' flippant 
statements,' that you ' may do this or may 
not do that,' without having the reasons 
^ properly put before you.' 

'* In anticipation of the apology which I 
shall doubtless receive for this hasty, and 
you must permit me to add, uncalled for 
rebuke, I will proceed to explain. 

" In the postscript of a letter devoted to 
essentially private topics, directed to me at 
my private address, and marked private — you 
wrote. * I think I shall raise a good round 
sum upon my Chapel Hilton reversion and 
pay off all those trumpery loans and mort- 
gages.' There is no * question' here. You 
are communicating with the friend whom you 
had just invited to pass his vacation with you, 
not to your solicitor ; and as your friend, and 
fearing that your too sanguine disposition 

D 2 
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might lead you into taking some step which 
you might hereafter regret, replied, * Put 
the idea of raising money on Chapel Hilton, 
entirely out of your head, for you cannot do 
so/ If this be a * flippant' statement, I am 
sorry for it ; but it seems to me to be quite 
as business-like as the communication to 
which it was the rejoinder. Having said thus 
much in self- vindication, I have great plea- 
sure in acceding to your request to inform 
you as your legal adviser ^ why, in my opinion, 
you cannot deal as you propose with what 
you have learned to consider your Chapel 
Hilton reversion. 

'* Avoiding technicalities, your position is 
this, your ancestor, the first Earl Hilton in 
his anxiety to disinherit his eldest son, who 
had married against his wishes, and whom 
he caused to be excluded from the succes- 
sion to the title in the patent which con- 
ferred it — tied up the bulk of his estate so as 
to secure it (as he thought) to the future 
holders of the peerage, whoever they might 
be. He was an ambitious man, and wished 
the coronet he had gained to be a brilliant 
one. But like most men who strive to retain 
a hold over their property from beyond the 
grave, he went too far into particulars in 
that famous will, the litigation upon which 
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has so enriched my profession, and, I am 
sorry to say, harrassed your family. If he 
had simply directed the estates should follow 
the title, there could have been no question ; 
but in attempting to provide for all manner 
of contingencies, he used words, which the 
Court of Chancery, and ultimately the House 
of Lords, held to admit the female line ; and 
as a female could not hold the Earldom, 
and a strange fatality seemed to follow his 
direct male heirs, the estate went one way, 
and the title another. A descendant of his 
younger . brother became Earl Hilton of 
Chapel Hilton, and the Chapel Hilton estate 
which had become worth double all the other 
property taken together, passed to Mrs. 
Eagleton, who now, I believe, looks upon 
you as her heir, and I must say the proba- 
bilities are in your favour. But when one 
wants to raise money upon a reversionary 
interest, the lawyers of the other contract- 
ing party look sharply to all the possibilities, 
and there is a possibility that some member 
of the Placemore family, which stands next 
in order of succession, after Mrs. Eagle- 
ton, may be still alive and capable of in- 
heriting. 

" I have had little opportunity of looking 
into this question on your behalf, and you 
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must not blame me, therefore ; because until a 
month ago when we received news of that 
terrible shipwreck in which Mrs. Eagleton's 
son, the colonel, and his family were lost, 
you had not the faintest chance of inheriting. 
This much, however, I have ascertained. Sir 
Henry Placemore married a woman about 
whom the least said will be soonest mended ; 
and had a son by her who did not take 
after his father. 

"It is said that poor Sir Henry's un- 
happy end, (you remember the scandal) 
was owing to the shock occasioned by 
some discreditable, some say criminal, act 
of his only child. This person, if alive, 
would now be a man of thirty-six, having 
been born in 1831, the year in which Lord 
Hilton's unfortunate will was made; and, 
until it can be shown that he is dead, and 
has not left legitimate issue, no one would 
lend you a sixpence on the Hilton estate, 
unless indeed at some ruinous hundred per 
cent rate to cover the risk. 

"This hitch does not affect the title. Tliat 
will be yours beyond dispute, and should 
this Placemore, (whose names by the by are 
Augustus de Barkham) be dead, without issue 
— as I most sincerely wish may be the case — 

e earldom and the estates will again be 
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united in one person, may he long live to 
enjoy them. 

" Should anything happen to Mrs. Eagle- 
ton (and considering her advanced age, it is 
well to be prepared), you should take pos- 
session of the property ; and if it should be 
claimed in the Placemore interest, we must 
fight the claimant as best we can. 

" I am inclined to think that if any Place- 
more were in existence, he would have made 
himself known by making some claim upon 
old Mrs. Eagleton. I have seen her soli- 
citor, and sounded him (without, of course, 
stating my reasons), and he knows nothing. 
Let us, therefore, hope for the best ; but 
(excuse me repeating the phrase which now, 
I hope, will not again strike you as flippant 
or dictatorial) * put the idea of raising money 
on Chapel Hilton entirely out of your head.' 

" I am, 

" Dear sir, 

" Very faithfully yours, 
" H. St. John Champion.'* 

Nature, that we are told abhors a vacuum, 
had evidently intended Mr. Eobert Bur- 
ridger to fill the place of the lamented 
Joseph Ady, in order that the world in 
general might be informed by every post of 
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" soTuetlimg to its advantage." He had 
begun life in a sharp attorney's office ; had 
•become a reporter in police courts, and now 
varied the monotony of engrossing deeds for 
Messrs. Pounce and Sackerby, by attending 
the Northern Circuit to take short-hand notes 
of important causes for the parties interested. 
He was young, but sharp — very sharp, and 
was looking eagerly forward to the day when 
he should have saved enough to pay for his 
" articles," as a preliminary to bringing his 
sharpness to bear upon Her Majesty's lieges, 
as a full-pledged (and taloned) attorney. 
Already had he rummaged up sundry old 
claims, and set people, who had never before 
thought of going to law, by the ears ; and 
when his admiring parent had read about 
half through Mr. Champion's letter, it was 
natural that she should carry it down to her 
first born as a great prize. 

What if he could discover the missing 
Augustus de Barkham, and so frustrate the 
machinations of the man who had dared to 
turn her picture to the wall ? 

The amiable Bob was not slow to see the 
importance of the clue ; and I am afraid an 
idea passed through his active mind, that if the 
real Placemore were not forthcoming, it would 
not be impossible to manufacture a substitute. 
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His notes — which amounted almost to a 
copy of Mr. Champion's letter — concluded, 
he bade his mother take another look round 
her careless lodger's room, in .case some 
further document might turn up, and (bril- 
liant thought !) accompanied her himself, 
under pretence of hanging up the offended 
portrait. 

The researches of this virtuous pair were 
rewarded by finding a short note from Mr. 
Champion, received that morning, stating 
that he would call on his client about four 
o'clock, or as soon as the courts were " up." 

** All right, mother," he whispered, " he 
can't go till evening, for I'll be bound they'll 
have a long confab," (Mr. Aylwarde had 
already given notice that he would quit the 
" dog-hole " that day) "I'll cut off to 
Pounce's at once, and be back as soon as 
old Champion." 

" Old Champion " arrived to his time, 
looking more than usually serious. Th-e 
first greetings over, 

" Oh, Aylwarde, Aylwarde !" he said, in a 
tone of remonstrance, " what have you been 
doing ?" 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Why, just look here. A man has been 
to our office about an advertisement in to- 
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day's Times, making inquiries about that 
Placemore I wrote to you about." 

" Well ?" 

" Did you really insert that advertise- 
ment ?" 

" Yes, sir, I did," replied Mr. Aylwarde, 
getting angry, as he always did, when it 
began to dawn upon him that he had done 
a stupid thing. " Do you think I am a stick, 
or a stone, to be able to live quietly in the 
state of miserable uncertainty and anxiety in 
which you have placed me ?" 

" I have placed you ?'' interrupted the 
attorney, with raised eye-brows. 

" Be good enough not to repeat my words. 
Yes, Mr. Champion, in which you have placed 
me, by your confounded, long-winded letter 
about Chapel Hilton. And now, sir, will 
you permit me to ask how you came to sub- 
ject me to pass a night in this — this dog- 
hole ?" Aylwarde' s ideas were not nu- 
merous, and he thus returned to his first im- 
pressions. 

" I am sorry you have been uncomfortable ; 
but pray tell me what induced you to insert 
this very impolitic advertisement ? If you 
had only consulted me, I — " 

" And do you suppose, sir, for one moment, 
that — that I am such a child, or an idiot, as 
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not to — to — It's intolerable, sir ! I will 
not be bullied ! I will do as I please in my 
own affairs." 

" Certainly, Mr. Aylwarde, certainly," said 
the lawyer, " only as you made me respon- 
sible — morally and legally responsible — for 
the proper conduct of those affairs, I must 
decline to proceed any further with them, 
since it will be quite impossible for me to 
bring them to a satisfactory conclusion if I 
am to be met at every turn by such — I must 
speak plainly — such follies as you seem bent 
upon committing ! Your papers shall be 
returned to you to-morrow. I wish you 
good-day," and he took up his hat and 
made towards the door. 

Aylwarde was cowed in a moment. People 
who bluster about not enduring dictation, 
and are continually telling you that they are 
the best judges of their own affairs, are gen- 
erally to be found clinging to some one for 
advice and assistance. Champion's trouble- 
some client when in trouble — and he was 
ever hardly out of it — clutched at every piece 
of counsel that offered, much as a drowning 
man clutches a life-buoy, only with this differ- 
ence ; the drowning man would stick to the 
buoy, whilst Mr. Aylwarde would thrust it 
aside in favour of the first straw that floated 
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by. His last adviser was always his oracle, 
and the oracle that had last spoken was a 
certain " Captain" Lilley, a hale old gentle- 
man who had been a Consul in the service 
of the Levant Company, when that now de- 
funct Corporation ruled the Asiatic shores of 
the Mediterranean ; and who, though many 
years retired, could not be brought to under- 
stand that the whole world was not to be 
governed a la Turque. He it was who had 
ordered — he never asked or recommended — 
his friend to insert the Placemore advertise- 
ment, and. to go up to town to see its result, 
and who in consequence became a tower of 
strength in his eyes, until the breath of those 
terrible words, "your papers shall be re- 
turned to you to-morrow," blew him down, 
turned him inside out, and scattered his ruins 
until the place whereon he had stood knew 
him no more. 

" No, no — come back. Champion — pray 
come back," said Aylwarde ; " I didn't mean 
that. I beg your pardon. Don't be so huffy, 
man. I'm ill and nervous, and — and — why 
I've only just dragged myself out of my bed 
on purpose, to see you. You are so very in- 
considerate." 

** This is not the first time by a good many, 
A^ylwarde, that you have held similar 
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language to me," said Mr. Champion, 
sternly. 

The lawyer, though turned fifty, was still a 
handsome man, with a clear bright eye, and 
a manner that had brought stronger men 
than this poor, shallow pated invalid to 
book. 

" Well, if it be," he pleaded, " it is not the 
first time by a good many that I have made 
you proper amends. XJonfound it. Champion, 
you never consider the state of my health." 

" If I had not considered that Mr. Ayl- 
warde," said the lawyer, as he resumed his 
seat, " I should not now be here, for your 
letter of the thirteenth — " 

" Well, haven't you done about that yet ? 
I was wrong — there ! I'm not a man of 
business. I don't keep copies of letters. It's 
bore enough to me to write them. I thought 
I had written differently. Now, tell me all 
about the man who called respecting the ad- 
vertisement." 

" I was out when he came. He saw my 
son." 

" But he must have told you what he 
said." 

" He wanted to know a good many things, 
the most important of which were what 
Placemore was wanted for, and how much 
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reward would be given to discover him." 

" And your son said ?" — 

** Nothing — for the best of all reasons, he 
knew nothing to say. You referred to us 
without even giving us notice you had done 
so. I knew nothing of your advertisement 
till my son asked me what it meant." 

" Oh, dear I Oh, dear 1 He should have 
said that I would give fifty pounds or a hun- 
dred. He might have known that I would 
give a hundred pounds to be relieved from 
this deplorable suspense." 

" My son is not conversant with your 
afi*airs, Mr. Aylwarde," replied Champion 
stiflfly. "Neither he nor I knew anything 
about the advertisement till the man called. 
At this moment my son does not know that 
it was inserted by you. You used our name 
without permission, and referred people to us 
without giving us the slightest notice." 

" I forgot — I forgot. I meant to do so 
afterwards. I never supposed it would be 
answered so quickly," said Aylwarde. " And 
this man — he might have been Placemore 
himself, and perhaps he won't go again. I 
remember once answering an advertisement 
offering something to my advantage, and 
when I got to the place, and said who I was, 
they served a writ on me." 
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"I think this man will call again," replied 
Champion, who could not repress a smile at 
the piteous tone in which his client related 
his wrongs. " He had no writ served on him> 
and he made an appointment to meet me at 
twelve, to-morrow." 

** You will let me be present, Champion ? 
Oh ! I must see him," cried Aylwarde, seiz- 
ing the lawyer's arm in his excitement. 

"As you please." 

"And do you think he can be Place- 
more r^ 

"Hardly. He gave his name as Blisset, 
and stated that he was clerk to some city 
merchant." 

Aylwarde gave a sigh of relief, and a 
slight noise was heard in the inner room. 
Champion's quick eye turned towards the 
closed folding doors, and he said — mistaking 
the origin of the sound — 

" I fear I have banished the young ladies. 
They are well, T hope ?" 

" Quite. Milly was a little knocked up 
with her journey. Their Aunt Willerton 
called for them about an hour ago, and they 
have gone out shopping together." 

" I hear that Willerton is likely to get the 
vacant Under-Secretaryship at the Home 
Office." 
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" Indeed ! I hope he may ; but never 
mind him, Mr. Champion, tell me why 
should I not have put in the advertise- 
ment ?" 

" You are a whist player, Mr. Aylwarde ?'* 
asked the lawyer. 

" Yes ; and I flatter myself a pretty fair 
one." 

" Suppose it came clear from your part- 
ner's play that he had not the ace of trumps, 
would you turn round to your opponents and 
say, * gentlemen, I beg to inform you that 
my best trump is the knave ?' " 

" Oh, of course not !" said Aylwarde, 
impatiently. 

"It is what you have done, though ; but 
your case is even worse than what I have 
supposed. In whist some one must have the 
ace fairly for his own, but in the game which 
you must play it may be manufactured to win 
the odd trick from you." 

" How do you mean ?" 

** I will explain to-morrow after we have 
had our little talk with Mr. Blisset. What 
is done cannot be undone, it remains to make 
the best of it. " Good day, my dear sir. 
By the by, where do you go when you leave 
this ?" 

" To the Charing Cross Hotel. I hate 
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hotels, but Mrs. Willerton says that the 
great new ones are quite different to those I 
knew, and that we shall be very comfortable 
there." 

" I hope so ; a good day," and Champion 
took his leave. 

*' I forgot to give him my mind about put- 
ting me in this dog-hole," muttered Ayl- 
warde ; " but it's no use. He'd have proved 
himself in the right — he always does. What 
an ass that old Lilley is, and he a whist 
player, too !" 

As Mr. Champion descended the stairs, the 
door of Aylwarde's bed-room opened softly, 
and Bob Burridger came out with a grin of 
satisfaction on his face. 

I am afraid that he had been listening. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JACK EBVISITS SOME OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 

" The old girl," as Jack Hill had disres- 
pectfully termed his old nurse, was, indeed, 
glad to see him. She cried over him, and 
hugged him, and hugged him and cried over 
him again, and "Oh, Master Jack!" she ex- 
claimed, "whoever would have thought of 
seeing you ! And my stars ! how you have 
grown." 

Jack laughed his clear merry laugh. 

" Well, as to growing tall, Polly," he said, 
" I don't suppose I've done much in that 
line for the last three years ; but you used to 
say there was nothing like being good, and 
you don't know how awfully good I've 
grown." 

"And handsome. Master Jack — hand- 
some !" said the old dame; " well, I never! 
And how's Mr. Bloxam and his good lady, 
and all the young ladies. Master Jack ?" 

" Jolly for aught I know, Polly." 

'* Why, 'aint you staying with them ?" 
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Staying with them ? No. I've come to 
stay with you, Polly, and I'm going to stop 
ever so long." 

"Laws, me!" cried the old girl, aghast, 
" and your room, leastwise the room as was 
your room is " 

" Full of apples. I know, Polly, I got in 
at the window." 

And, indeed, this good-for-nothing had 
entered the cottage in a burglarious fashion, 
had come upon his old nurse as she dozed in 
her chair, and, seizing her from behind, held 
her with his hand over her eyes till her 
shouts of " Thieves ! and Murder ! 1" showed 
that she was really frightened. 

" Never you mind about the apples, Polly," 
he continued, " apples are capital bed- 
fellows. They don't wake you up, and if 
you are restless you can eat them. Where's 
Pressor ?" 

" He's at 'the Horn,' Master Jack. He 
amost always goes there of an evening to 
smoke his pipe with Mister Killick and the 
others. You remember Mister Killick, don't 
you. Jack. Well, if you'd please to put up at 
' the Horn * to-night, by to-morrow I'd — " 

" * The 'Horn ' be blowed, PoUy, I'm going 
to put up here, and I shall sleep like a top 
anywhere, for I've walked from London." 

E 2 
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" Walked from London ? Oh, dear ! oh, 
dear !" 

" Yes, Polly, and I am going to walk a 
little further. I'm going to * the Horn,' to 
draw Prosser ; so ta, ta, for the present. I'll 
be back again in half an hour, Polly." So 
saying, the good-for-nothing vaulted over the 
garden gate, and crossed the green towards 
the inn. 

He had two objects in view ; first, to leave 
his old nurse alone to make the preparations 
for his reception which he knew she was 
burning to begin — and second, to take a look 
round at the scenes amongst which his youth 
had been spent. He shared with me — and 
with some others, perhaps — a rage to wan- 
der all over familiar places revisited after a 
long absence, and note any changes which 
had taken place therein. There was little 
change to note. Southerton was one of the 
few old-fashioned country towns that the rail- 
ways have spared within a day's walk of Lon- 
don, and though men had come and men had 
gone, it stood now pretty much as it had stood 
fifty years ago. Jack Hill had only left it three. 

In the bar-parlour of "the Horn," the 
usual company had assembled. Mix Prosser, 
Mr. Killick the landlord, Mr. Steddolph the 
clerk, Mr. Bridger the schoolmaster, Mr. 
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Southborough the butcher (who kept the 
post-office), Mr. Spruce the druggist, and 
Mr. Grice, head gamekeeper to Sir Thomas 
Wray, or, as he was more famiharly called, 
" the Squire " — all smoking their pipes 
gravely, talking very little, and, perhaps, 
thinking less. Into this solemn conclave 
our Genius of Discord broke with a cheery 
" God save all here !" The conclave started 
to its fourteen legs, and — 

" Why, if it isn't Master Jack !" "Who'd 
a' thought it ! Master Jack !" " Lord-a'- 
mighty ! Master Jack !" " Well, I never ! 
Master Jack!" "Master Jack, by Gum I" 
" By Jingo ! Master Jack !" " Here's a go ! 
Master Jack !" burst in chorus from their 
seven mouths. 

" Well, I am glad to see you down here 
once again, Mr. Hill !" went round the circle 
almost as unanimously. Our good-for-nothing 
was a favourite in Southerton. " Glasses 
round" were ordered to drink his very good 
health, and he became at once the lion of 
the party. 

"Well, Mr. Hill, and what's the news 
from London ?" 

" The "*news from London," replied Jack, 
filling his long clay from a brass machine on 
the table of so ingenious a construction, that 
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by dropping a half-penny though a slit at 
one end, the top of the other flew open, and 
disclosed a store of tobacco, from which, 
however, you were in honour bound to take 
only enough for one pipe, and then to shut 
it ; " the news," he said, " is brief, but im- 
portant. Queen Anne is dead, and the Dutch 
have taken Holland." 

"Why, I didn't know they was even a 
fighting for it," observed the butcher. 

" That's where it is," said the clerk; "no- 
body can be sure of nothing now-a-days. 
You go to bed all right, and the next morn- 
ing you're rousted up by a tellegrammer 
(Mr. Steddolph probably meant a telegram), 
as gives you to understand that half the 
world is topsy turvy !" 

" Well, but you get another tellegrammer 
next day, saying that it's all right again," 
pleaded Jack. 

"May be — may be," replied Steddolph, 
with a deprecatory wave of his pipe ; " but 
you've no peace and quiet. You're always 
being rousted about by tellegrammers." 

"Quite right," said Jack; "so you are. 
There's a telegraph wire passes over the roof 
of the house where I live, and the noise the 
* tellegrammers ' make cutting along it is 
awful." 
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" I've seen the wires myself stretched all 
over the roofs of the houses in London," 
said the schoolmaster, in corroboration of 
this statement. 

" They shouldn't stretch them over my 
roof," said the landlord, decisively. 

" Oh, but it has its advantages," said the 
rascal Jack. "You never get annoyed by 
cats." 

" What ! does the noise frighten 'em away, 
sir?" inquired the gamekeeper. 

" Well, that is not exactly the reason. You 
see, a cat is full of electricity." 

*' So she is," interrupted the druggist, 
who, as a man of science, was bound to show 
it. " You rub her fur the wrong way in the 
dark, and see." 

" Exactly," continued Jack. " Well, the 
wire, also, is full of electricity, and of a 
stronger kind than the cat's. Consequently, 
if she goes prowling near the wire, she is 
attracted to it, and hung up there till she's 
starved." 

" Well, I never I" exclaimed the game- 
keeper. 

" I'm quite sure you never did," replied 
Jack, "but I say, Grice, how's little 

Maggy ?" 

" Little Maggy's a grown up young woman. 
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sir," said the gamekeeper, proudly, " and as 
pretty a one as is to be found in the country, 
too." 

"And as good as she's pretty, I'll be 
bound," said Jack, wilUng to please his old 
friend. He did not notice the look which the 
other conmves gave each other as Grice re- 
plied warmly in the affirmative. 

Stephen Grice was the third son of one 
who had been the miller of the district, and 
who enjoyed the reputation, not uncommon 
with millers, of being a very comfortable 
man. The eldest son naturally devoted him- 
self to the mill, which he looked upon as 
his inheritance by right. The second took 
to farming, and nothing particular was left 
for Stephen, the youngest, to do, but to 
amuse himself shooting and fishing, and 
cricket playing, to pass the time. An easy 
good looking fellow, with a smile always on 
his face, and plenty of money in his pocket, 
supposed also, as the favourite son of his 
father, to be well taken care of in the old 
miller's will ; there were few people in his 
own rank of life who had not a welcome for 
him. Unfortunately for him, he formed a ro- 
mantic attachment out of his own rank in 
life. 

In two years his idol — the daughter of 
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a neighbouring clergyman, cut him to the 
heart with her sneers, and raised him to 
Heaven with her smiles, played fast and loose 
with him, and tortured him as a clever co- 
quette can torture an honest country lad who 
has more feeling than brains. Then the 
clergyman died, and out of the small assur- 
ance effected on his hfe, there were dilapida- 
tions to make good and debts to pay, which 
left the widow so poor that her eldest 
daughter was very glad to find a home in the 
mill she had so often despised. Old Grice 
was delighted with his daughter-in-law, and 
for a time all went on happily; but hard 
times came, and when the miller died, it was 
found that he had not left half the wealth 
accredited to him. Worse than all, his two 
eldest sons quarrelled and went to law over 
his will. The will, owing to some blunder 
of a drunken attorney's clerk, was set aside, 
and the freehold of the mill and farm went 
to the eldest son ; but as costs had to be paid 
" out of the estate," he had to sell both and 
emigrate. So Stephen and his young wife 
were left entirely destitute. What could he 
do ? He was good for nothing but to become 
a gamekeeper, and a gamekeeper he became 
to the deep disgust of his vain, foolish 
wife. 
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I am afraid that the reason which made 
him so good a keeper was, that the woods and 
fields became his home. He had no welcome, 
no peace within the four walls which held 
his lady wife and child; and as the latter 
grew up, the injury that her father had done 
her and her mother by degrading them into 
their lowly position was — in his presence — 
freely impressed upon her. No wonder that 
when she became a woman she despised 
both parents, the one for being despised and 
the other for despising. 

Her pretentions to be considered the 
prettiest girl in the county might well be 
questioned; but if a cup had been ofiered 
for the vainest and most self-willed, she 
might have been backed to win it at once. 
The honest keeper's savings melted away in 
finery for the spoiled child ; and it was 
in vain that he expostulated against her 
being brought up in ideas unsuited to her 
station. 

" Her station, indeed !" Mrs. Grice would 
exclaim, " and pray what is her station ? 
That of a gentlewoman — at least, on the 
mother's side. Fortune has dragged me down 
to the level of servants, and I don't see 
why she shouldn't rise just as easily as I 
fell." 



1 
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So the gamekeeper's daughter went to 
church in silk dresses, and light kid gloves, 
and at first no one wondered greatly ; for 
Stephen Grice was known to have good 
wages, and to be a steady man, and it was 
whispered that his wife received some assist- 
ance from a younger sister who had married 
well. But when to silk skirts and light kid 
gloves were added crystal ear-rings, and a 
gold watch with a bunch of charms pendant 
from its chain, people began to open their 
eyes. 

The worst things that were said of the 
girl were utterly untrue. I have said that 
she was vain and self-willed ; beyond this 
the longest shafts of scandal could not fly — 
as yet. 

" You'll be staying with Mr. Bloxam, of 
course, sir ?" said the landlord of the 
"Horn," breaking the silence which fol- 
lowed Jack's mention of Miss Grice. 

" No. I'm staying with Prosser — ain't I, 
P. ?" 

" It's the first I heard of it, sir," replied 
the person addressed, " but you're hearty 
welcome always, Mr. Hill; only my old 
woman — " 

" Is busy making me a bed amongst the 
apples in my old room, so don't you fret 
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yourself, P. Halloa I there's a cat molrow- 
ing on the tiles. If we only had an electric 
telegraph here !" 

" Don't the dead bodies get very oflTensive, 
sir?" asked the butcher, who had evidently 
been turning Jack's yarn over in his 
mind. 

" Oh, they cart them away every morning 
by the Company," replied our good-for- 
nothing. " A fellow contracted to do it for 
nothing ; but it was found out that he sold 
them to the eating-houses, so he was sent 
about his business." 

" But I hope he was prosecuted," said 
the butcher, with indignation. ".What a 
rascal !" 

" I don't know what they did to him," 
replied Jack, this time with perfect truth, 
" but, gentlemen, I've had a long walk to- 
day, and am tired. So I'll wish you good- 
night. Come along. P." 

Half-an-hour afterwards. Jack found him- 
self in the humble little room in which he 
had slept as an infant and as a boy. 
Stripped of every trace of apples — except 
their perfume — every familiar piece of fur- 
niture and ornament had been brought back 
to it by the willing help of the neighbours. 
A strange pang — half of pleasure, half of 
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pain — shot across the heart of the man who 
had been wasting his youth in idleness and 
riot, as he stood there alone ; and ' soon an 
impulse, gathered from the recollections 
which came over him, softened his heart, 
subdued his restless, mischievous spirit, and 
sent him to his knees beside the cot where 
the childish prayers which his old nurse had 
taught him there, years and years ago, came 
unforgotten to his lips. 

And yet not one shadow of regret for the 
life he had been leading since last he knelt 
there — with its long series of wasted oppor- 
tunities, neglected duties, and dubious ac- 
tion — clouded his thoughts or disturbed his 
rest. And this for the very good reason 
that he had not within him the better light, 
without which no such shadow can be 
thrown. * Cut Adrift ' almost from child- 
hood, he had no one to warn him by pre- 
cept or example against the perils of the 
path into which — naturally obstinate and 
self-indulgent — he had wandered. School- 
masters and tutors he learned to look upon 
as the dull-headed enemies of all that was 
pleasant. Proctors and Vice-Chancellors, 
he came to consider a little later, as only 
a more pompous sort of school-masters 
without canes. At a very early age he 
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had been sent to a famous public school, 
where an industrious boy might lay the 
foundation of a famous education, but 
where an idle one (in the days I speak of) 
might work or not as he pleased. Jack Hill 
worked himself out of the lower forms 
because it was a bore to be fagged; and 
then he did as he pleased. His talent for 
getting into scrapes was only to be equalled 
by the luck with which he escaped the con- 
sequences. If he had been half as quick and 
clever in other respects, he would have done 
twice as well. He soon found out, that with 
a few hours' hard work, he could make up 
the 'lee-way of a week's idleness ; only as 
time went on, this confidence became rooted, 
he drifted away with the pleasant weeks and 
put off the evil hours. 

In his University career he followed the 
same courses. Full of life and mischief, 
strong and skilled in most manly sports, 
liberal and good-looking, he was universally 
popular ; and when he just scrapied through 
his degree (he could have taken a double- 
first in billiards or cricket) he still found 
himself in a position which many a young 
fellow might have envied. True it was that 
certain of his acquaintances, and not the 
worst of them, finding that they had their 
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own way to make in the world, came to the 
conclusion that this pleasant good-for-nothing 
was not a profitable companion, and were 
obh'ged to secede from his agreeable but 
dangerous leadership. Others were obliged 
to take this step by angry parents and in- 
dignant guardians, as a condition precedent 
to having their college debts paid. Still 
there remained a good many not included 
in either of the foregoing classes, who stuck 
to the popular hero of their undergraduate 
days, and through whom he might have ob- 
tained a passport to the best society in town 
or country, had he not been too idle to follow 
up his advantages. , 

Remember, if you please, that he had never 
had the advantages of a hornet that he had 
been denied, until it was too late, the soften- 
ing influence which the society of good 
women has even upon the worst of us. No 
gentle motherly counsel ever reached his 
ear. No kind sisterly excuses were ever 
made for the dozen and one sins against 
drawing-room law into which his high spirits 
led him. He could hold his own well enough 
in a billiard-room, or a race course ; but was 
quite out of his element at a croquet party, 
or a ball. 

Moreover, this idle dog neglected all 
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those little means of keeping himself under 
people's notice, such as making calls, leaving 
cards, attending fashionable gatherings, and 
making himself useful to chaperones, which 
the Great World exacts from young gentle- 
men whom it is not worth its while to run 
after. One like Jack has to beat his drum 
lustily at both ends, or he will be forgotten 
in the crowd. Do you suppose that those 
favoured ones whom we see flying round 
ball-rooms with the choicest of belles^ smiling 
by their sides at the promenade, or simper- 
ing over their shoulders in opera-boxes, have 
nothing else to do to win such delightful 
privileges? These are but the rewards of 
the hard labour which the Great World im- 
poses upon younger sons, and other unde- 
sirable persons. If Jack had possessed a 
title and ten thousand a year, the Great 
World would have forced itself upon him; 
but as he had nothing of the sort, and did 
not force himself upon the Great World, the 
Great World went on its appointed course 
without him. 

Jack didn't care. He subsided into a 
society which suited him exactly — the society 
of the wilder sort of literary men, artists 
and actors, and of those who like himself 
could hold their own in Bohemia's clubs. 
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though not regularly enrolled in the guilds 
that composed them. A free, exciting, aim- 
less life, but not a vicious one, as some 
people are too ready to suppose. The Demi 
Mo7idey which of late years has unfortunately 
been permitted to make a stepping-stone of 
the stage, had not a more determined foe 
than Jack Hill. A certain Miss Sallie Spring 
who had considerable fame as an actress in 
barlesques, and who contrived to keep up 
a handsome villa in Bayswater and a car- 
riage on her two pound ten a week, was 
reported as very vexed with Jack for refus- 
ing invitations to her choice little suppers to 
which half Pall Mall and St. James' Street 
was intriguing to obtain the entree. He 
would none of them, and was pronounced 
an unfeeling brute ; but many an honest hard 
working little ballet girl had a good worci 
and a smile for the good-for-nothing. 

And how did he live this idle life ? Whence 
came the sinews of war ? They are brought 
to him every quarter-day by Abel Blisset, 
the foreign correspondence clerk of his 
trustee, and quondam guardian, Jabez 
Standring, at the rate of two hundred a 
year. His college debts amounting to about 
three year's income over and above his allow- 
ance had been paid without demur, and why a 
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man like Jabez Standring should have con- 
tented himself with writing his ward long 
dictatorial letters, and exempted him from 
the personal control which he was in the 
habit of exercising over all in any way depen- 
dent upon him, would have been a mystery 
to any of his friends to whom the facts were 
known. But then they were not known — 
not even to Abel Blisset, *' Better take up 
some profession or business, or it will be the 
worse for me," muttered Jack, when the 
epistles and tracts which invariably accom- 
panied his quarterly payments came to hand. 
** Profession or business 1 what do I want 
with a profession or business ? I am not a 
swell. I can live on two hundred a year 
without bothering my brains." And so in- 
deed he could ; always providing that he was 
not called upon to pay ready money for the 
cream and the rolls he used at his breakfast, 
the boots he wore, and the clothes that 
covered him. He could and did live very 
well, but the reader knows that we found 
him within a fortnight of quarter-day with 
four and sixpence in his pocket, and owing 
— well he owed a good deal more than 
what came within Mrs. Jowers' ken. 

His trustee's warnings came at times when 
he had fifty pounds in his pocket, and were 
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tossed aside unnoticed. The last was more 
than usually severe and menacing; but he 
had not even opened the letter. Jack didn't 
care. Besides, was he not going to paint or 
write something some day that would set all 
square ? He had studied for a month as an 
artist, and had written some theatrical re- 
views, and Hght articles for magazines. It 
was the old story of his school and college 
days. He would pull up lost time ; but time 
was too quick for him, quick as he was. 

And so we find him as we find him — cut 
adrift ; his best — perhaps his only real Mends 
— a poor laundress and the good old dame 
who had nursed him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BOB BUBBIDGBe's " LITTLB GAME." 

The fastest London clock had barely 
finished striking twelve on the day when Mr. 
Blisset was to call again in Thurloe Cham- 
bers, when Mr. Bob Burridger, who had 
been hanging about the neighbourhood for 
some time, entered the attorney's office, 
and boldly demanded to see Mr. Champion* 
'' And you can tell him," he said, loudly, 
" that I have come about Mr. Placemore." 

Fortunately for his little scheme, the clerk 
whom he addressed had not seen Blisset on 
the previous day, and Champion having over- 
heard — as it was intended he should — the 
above direction, ordered him to be shown 
into his sanctum at once, supposing, natu- 
rally enough, that it was his expected visitor. 

" Be good enough to take a seat for a few 
minutes," he said, with that air of lofty 
politeness with which he was wont to put 
well-bred strangers at their ease, but which 
was terribly irritating to intruders of the Bur- 
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ridger stamp. " I expect a client who is in- 
terested in the subject about which you have 
done me the favour to call. He will be here 
directly. There is the Times. You will, 
perhaps, excuse me continuing this abstract, 
we lawyers are rather pressed for time at 
this season, Mr. — ^rr — Mr. Blisset." 

"Beg your pardon, sir, my name isn't 
BUsset," said Bob. 

" Indeed 1" The lawyer put on his gold- 
mounted spectacles a httle more quickly than 
usual, and turned his chair sharp round to- 
wards where his visitor sat fidgetting with 
his hat and stick. 

"J?i-deedl Then may I ask what has 
procured me the pleasure of seeing you ?" 

" My name's Burridger, and I am a friend 
of Gus Placemore, leastwise not exactly a 
fiiend of his'n, but I know a good deal 
about him,'* replied Bob, in an off-hand 
manner, which he intended to be very 
effective. 

" Do you come on his behalf?" 

" That's as it may be, Mr. Champion," 
replied Bob, with a knowing wink. " You 
and I are men of business, my dear sir 
(Champion winced), and we may as well 
come to the point. You want to buy informa- 
tion. I've got it to sell. What's the figure ?" 
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"Ahl here lie is 1" 

That is a point, sir, which you must settle 
with 

At this moment a hansom rattled up to 
the door, and Aylwarde alighted. Champion 
went out to meet him in the passage, and 
whispered a few words in his ear. 

"What, another?" he exclaimed. 

" Yes, and on the same errand — wants to 
know the amount of the reward. I advise 
you to see them both together." 

" What was that. Carter ?" 

" A gentleman in the outer oflSce to see 
you, sir," replied the clerk, " name of BUsset. 
I told him you were engaged, but " 

" Show him in. Carter, I expected him. 
Now, Mr. Aylwarde, if you'll be kind enough 
to step into my room. Ah 1 and this is Mr. 
Blisset ; please to follow me, sir." 

This is Mr. Blisset — a tall spare man with 
a large dark face, closely shaved, eyes set 
too close together, and a heavy sensiial 
mouth. His age, viewing him from the other 
side of the street, with his hat on, might be 
guessed at anything from eight and twenty 
to fifty. Uncovered and at close quarters 
you might credit him with forty. He was 
the wreck of a powerful man, and probably 
carried within him the wreck of a once- 
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powerful constitution. His manner was soft 
and deferential, his appearance slightly 
foreign. His tightly-buttoned frock coat, 
cut a little too short in the skirt, and his hat 
a little too curly in the brim, for our insular 
notions. He spoke English with a slight 
accent, and Spanish, Portugese, Italian, and 
French like a native. He was quite at his 
ease with the lawyer and Mr. Aylwarde, but 
started and changed colour when he entered 
the former's private oflSce, and saw Mr. Bob 
Burridger sitting there ; but made no 
sign. 

" You gentlemen are acquainted, it seems," 
observed Mr. Champion, upon whom nothing 
was lost. 

" I think I have had the pleasure of dining 
once or twice with Mr. Davis in the city. I 
am right I think in supposing that you are 
called Davis ?" 

" My name is Burridger." 

" Oh, indeed 1 I thought it had been Davis. 
You probably have business with Mr. Cham- 
pion, and if so, any other day will suit me," 
he said, rising. 

" Pray be seated, sir," said the lawyer. 
" Mr. Burridger has called upon pretty nearly 
the same errand as yourself, and I shall do 
my best, in the presence of my friend and 
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client, Mr. Aylwarde (Blisset bowed), who is 
interested in the matter, to satisfy you both. 
Would you prefer, Mr. Aylwarde, that I 
should state your views to these gentlemen, 
or would you — ah, well then I will proceed. 
You were so good as to call yesterday, Mr. 
Blisset, in answer to an advertisement which 
appeared in the Times, requesting informa- 
tion about one Chasemore." 

*' Placemore," interrupted Aylwarde. 

"Quite so, Placemore, I had forgotten, 
and your object, as I gleamed from my son 
with whom you spoke, was to satisfy your- 
self, previous to stating what you know 
about this person — firstly, why he was 
wanted, and secondly, what would be the 
amount of the reward that my client is dis- 
posed to give for discovering a clue to his 
present abode, or — if he should unfortunately 
be dead — obtaining a certificate to that effect. 
Am I correct, Mr. Blisset ?" 

" Perfectly." 

"Well, then you, Mr. Burridger," con- 
tinued Champion, turning round upon Bob 
so suddenly that he dropped his hat on the 
floor, and trod on it in his confusion, " ap- 
pear to address yourself to the second point 
only, I mean the amount of the reward ?" 

" Time's money, Mr. Champion," replied 
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Bob, taking heart of grace, " and a fellow 
can't go cutting about looking up missing 
folks without — " 

" Incurring expenses — exactly," interrupt- 
ed the lawyer in his most suave tones, 
" and therefore Mr. Aylwarde has authorised 
me to say that he will pay all the legitimate 
expenses which the person who brings him 
the required information may have incurred 
in obtaining it, and besides will make him 
a present of twenty guineas." 

" I wish you good afternoon, sir," said 
Bob, starting up, and seizing his damaged 
hat, " my time's worth more than that." 

Aylwarde clutched the lawyer's arm, and 
was about to speak when the latter motioned 
him to be still. 

" Had you not better hear me out. Will 
you resume your seat, Mr. Burridger ? Ah, 
where was I? Oh yes, I was saying that 
Mr. Aylwarde would make a present of 
twenty guineas to any one who would give 
him a clue to Mr. Placemore's abode during 
any time for the last five years. Mr. Place- 
more is a distant connection of Mr. Ayl- 
warde's family, and consequently he desires 
to spare him the vexation of being, so to 
speak, hunted up ; but should my client not 
be able to follow up such clue within a stated 
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period, say a month, after it is given, he 
is then prepared to pay one hundred pounds 
to a more fortunate searcher." 

" And all expenses ?" inquired Bob. 

" And all legitimate expenses." 

" That's a little more like it," said Bob. 

" I am glad we have been able to meet 
your views," replied Champion. " And now, 
Mr. Blisset, with regard to your first point. 
Mr. Aylwarde desires me to give you his 
assurance, as a man of honour, that in mak- 
ing these inquiries he means no possible 
harm to Placeraore ; but further than this he 
cannot go. There are family aflfairs which 
one shrinks from confiding to a stranger, Mr. 
Bhsset." 

BHsset seemed absorbed in thought, and 
made no reply. Aylwarde took up a piece 
of paper and scribbled something on it. 

" This is all I have to say at present," 
said the lawyer, rising to show that the in- 
terview was at an end. " I believe I have 
stated your intentions correctly, Mr. Ayl- 
warde ?" 

"Oh I yes — quite correctly; only if these 
gentlemen would only tell me something at 
once, I would — " 

Champion gave him such a look 1 

" Of course, if Mr. Blisset or Mr. Bur- 
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ridger Kke to make any statement" — rejoined 
the lawyer, taking up a pen. 

"I have no statement to make, and require 
a little time to consider your proposal, sir,'* 
said Blisset. '* It is many years since Place- 
more and I met — there may be difficulties" — 

" Which it would not be worth your while 
to encounter ; quite so," replied Champion, 
" and you, Mr. Burridger ?" 

"I must think it over, too," answered 
Bob ; " my time" — 

" Is valuable — no doubt. For the present 
then, gentlemen, I wish you good day;" so 
saying. Champion opened the door. To his 
great surprise, the fastidious Mr. Aylwarde 
insisted upon shaking hands with Bob Bur- 
ridger, and Bob gave an inward whistle of 
astonishment as he felt a crumpled piece of 
paper thrust into his palm. 

" That little fellow seems sharp enough," 
observed Aylwarde, as they departed. 

" Hum 1 I'd sooner know what the big 
one has in his inside," said the lawyer. 

The big one and the little one went out into 
Lincoln's Inn together, and no sooner had they 
got into the street than the former seized the 
latter by the scruff of the neck, and shook him. 

" You vagabond I" he said, " what's your 
game ?" 
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The deferential air and subdued manner 
whicli he assumed in Champion's office, fell 
from him like a cloak, and he looked as evil 
a roue as you could find in St. James' 
Street on a summer's afternoon. 

" You leave me alone," expostulated Bob, 
trying to writhe himself free. " Hang it all, 
Blisset, don't be a fool ; you'll have a crowd 
about us in a moment." 

" What do I care. You dirty little toad, 
what do you mean by interfering with me ?" 

*' I ain't interfering with you— you leave 
me alone." 

"You are, you toad!" retorted Blisset, 
giving him another shake by way of answer 
to his request. 

" I'll call ' Police 1' " Burridger spluttered, 
half choked. 

" Try it, you imp, and I'll shake the breath 
out of you. What do you know about Place- 
more r 

** What's that to you ?" Bob was not to be 
daunted. 

" Robert, my child," said Blisset, loosening 
his hold and changing his tone, *^ you're a 
fool." 

" Ditto," replied Bob, bluntly. 

" Don't be rude. You little donkey, can't 
you take a joke ? Where are you going ?" 
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" Going to get some dinner." 

*' Good, m dine with you." 

" Wait till you're asked." 

" Bob, I regret to say your manners do 
not improve. I presume that this being a 
free country I may dine where I Uke." 

" Then go and get your dinner." 

" Come along then." 

The reader knows all that Bob knew re- 
specting the Placemore affair; but that 
worthy's motive in visiting Mr. Champion as 
he did, remains to be shown. It was simply 
that he mightmeet Blisset (whom heknewper- 
fectly well) and by leading him to believe that 
he knew all about the missing man, pump 
something out of him that would give the clue 
he required, or at least enable him to share in 
the reward. Inwardly he was delighted at 
the proposal that they should dine together, 
but kept up a show of resistance to disarm 
suspicion. Blisset fell half into the trap, and 
was furious — though no one could have per- 
ceived it — all the time he was in Thurloe 
Chambers, at the idea that Bob was after 
the reward; but Master Bob misjudged his man 
when he supposed he could pump Abel Blisset. 
So on they went, Bob in pretended sulks ; 
Blisset unnaturally gay. Bullying would not 
do, so he tried the other tack. 
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" Got anytliing particular to do this after- 
noon, Bob?" he asked, as they entered 
Chancery Lane. 

" Not as I know of. Pounce has taken up 
with the Saturday half-holiday dodge. It 
don't cost him nothing, so he don't care." 

"You are not going back again to the 
shop, then?" 

". No." 

" Then I'll tell you what we'll do. We'll 
go down to Cremome and dine. It is not 
often you and I get the chance of a spree 
together ; and. Bob, I don't mind if I stand 
treat. There now 1" 

The prospect of getting a good dinner for 
nothing was not disagreeable to Mr. Bur- 
ridger, so the invitation was accepted with 
the reservation that he was to go home and 
tidy himself. 

" I can't go with such a swell as you are 
like this," he pleaded, " and I will meet you 
at the Hungerford Pier in an hour. It's not 
two yet, and we've lots of time." 

The mean little scamp wore the best coat 
that he aflforded himself, but he burned to 
get rid of his companion for a while, in order 
to be able to read in security the contents of 
the paper which he still held crumpled in his 
hand. 
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Blisset assented, knowing . full well that 
the promise of a little dissipation free of cost 
was a bait which his friend could not resist ; 
besides, he had something to do on his own 
account. 

So they parted. Bob setting off at a rapid 
pace westwards till he came to Covent Gar- 
den, when, casting a quick feiTet-like glance 
about to see that he was not followed, he 
dodged up the steps which lead to the Bed- 
ford Conservatory, and read Aylwarde's 
scrawl on the landing. 

Poor, foolish, impatient Aylwarde 1 It 
was with the greatest difficulty that he could 
keep quiet (as he had promised to do) whilst 
the cautious lawyer declared his "inten- 
tions " respecting the reward ; but when Bur- 
ridger had started up in well feigned disgust 
at so small an offer as twenty guineas — he 
lost heart, forgot all Champion's good advice, 
and wrote — 

" Never mind him, come to see me at the 
Charing Cross Hotel. 

"B. Aylwarde," 
and stuffed the note into the new oracle's 
hand as we have seen. Now the reflection that 
he would have to deal with the astute firm in 
Thurloe Chambers had clouded more than 
once the prospects which the new oracle had 
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in his mind. . You may imagine, therefore, 
the delight with which he read the above. 
For the first time in his life (at his own ex- 
pense) he took a cab, drove to the hotel, saw 
Aylwarde, pumped him dry, abused Cham- 
pion till his client considered him more foolish 
than old Lilley, exchanged promises of se- 
crecy (especially with the lawyer), and stood 
whistling on the pier with his hands in his 
pockets at the appointed hour, awaiting 
Blisset's arrival, as though nothing had hap- 
pened. Stay 1 he did something more — he 
borrowed a sovereign from the accommo- 
dating Aylwarde, with which he bought a 
pair of gloves and a paper collar, and had 
his hat ironed at the shop opposite the hotel. 
In this manner he sacrificed three shillings 
to appearances, and pocketed the balance to 
add to the store destined to gain for him the 
height of his ambition — an attorney's certi- 
ficate. 

Tip came the steamboat, and away went 
our couriers to those pleasant but naughty 
gardens which no one has ever visited but 
once — ^just to see what they are like, you 
know, for half an hour. Blisset ordered 
dinner of a waiter who seemed to know him, 
mentioning delicacies, at the sound of which 
Bob's mouth watered, and concluded by di- 
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reeling that a bottle of champagne should 
be put in ice. 

"Why, you are a swell, and no mistake," 
observed Burridger, taking his patron's arm 
as they passed out into the shrubberies. 
** Do you often cut it as fat as this ?" 

" I like to eat and drink like a gentleman 
now and then, my dear boy. Time was when 
I always did so." 

" But, don't it cost a lot of money ?" 
asked the practical Bob. 

" What is money ? Just the means of 
getting what you like. You can't eat it, or 
drink it, or make it carry you about on a 
rainy day. You can't tie it round your neck 
and stick a pin in it ; but you can spend it, 
and what is the good of it if you don't r" 

" Money breeds money," mused Bob, 
thinking of the loans at half-a-crown in the 
pound interest per week that he contracted 
with his fellow clerks. 

" It never increased and multiplied with 
me," replied Blisset, jauntily. "I never 
gave it the chance. Caramba ! If I had the 
goose that laid the golden eggs, and wanted 
a grill, I'd cook her." 

"And I believe you'd not mind cooking 
another sort of goose, if he'd got the shiners 
inside," said Bob, with a meaning leer. 

VOL. I. G 
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" What do you mean ?" cried Blisset, 
turning very red. 

" Well, don't be shirty. I didn't mean 
any harm. I meant, that if you come across 
a flat you'd—" 

" Leave him alone. That's what I do, 
my dear Bob. More people have got into 
trouble with flats than any one knows of. 
I can hold my own against the knaves, but 
have always prayed to be defended against 
the fools. A fool will be my ruin some day, 
Fm convinced of it." 

So they strolled about amongst the flowers 
that are none the less pure and sweet for 
the naughty company they keep, talking of 
anything but what was uppermost in their 
minds, till dinner time. 

Clear spring soup, a sole ou gratin^ cutlets 
a la reforme, duck and green peas, and a 
savoury omelet, was the menu as devised by 
Blisset. Bob eat of every dish, and filled 
up odd corners with a cut ofi* the joint, as he 
liked something "solid." His usual chief 
j'epast was a slice of saveloy, a penny roll, 

and water from the water companies. 

But he criticised the cookery (which was ex- 
cellent) and cocked his evil little eye know- 
ingly at the wine. Sherry, Sauterne, Cham- 
pagne, Sherry again, and a pint of Burgundy 
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came on in their proper order. Blisset 
evidently knew how to live, and when they 
had finished their strawberries, and Bob was 
asked if he would like to take any thing else, 
he replied in rather a thick voice, that he would 
not mind if he did have a little gin-and-water. 

When he had got about half through his 
glass, which Blisset took care should be a 
stiff one, the latter leaned across the table 
and said very quietly : " What do they want 
with Placemore, Bob ?" 

*** Where is he, Abel?" 

The evil little eyes that had such a dull 
look in them a moment before, brightened 
up at the insidious query of his host. Bob 
was on guard. " How should I know ?" re- 
plied Blisset, carelessly, *' but don't let us stop 
here all day. Come out and smoke a weed." 

Bob's thrifty habits did not allow him to 
smoke, but he had no objection to indulge in 
a cigar, gratis. Blisset smoked cigarettes, but 
he had a cigar for a friend, which after about 
a dozen whiffs Bob pronounced a stunner. 

" We can have our coffee on the terrace 
by the river," observed Bhsset, taking his 
arm. " It will be nice and cool there. No 
one will be in the dancing place before nine 
or ten." 

To the terrace by the river they went, had 

G 2 
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their coffee and a chasse cafe of marascliino, 
which Bob sucked down in silence. 

"Confound the little beast I" muttered 
Blisset to himself, as they walked up and 
down in the moonlight, " the more he drinks 
the less he talks. Will nothing loosen his 
d tongue ?" 

At this moment the " little beast" had to 
mount a step in the path. The cigar and 
liquor were the last straws which broke the 
back of his sobriety. Down he came sprawl- 
ing on the gravel, and as he rolled something 
black came out of his breast pocket, Blisset 
kicked it aside into the shrubs, raised the 
prostrate Bob, and half-dragged, half led 
him to a bench ; he asserverating the while 
that he was " all right," only he wanted some 
more of that stuff; meaning probably the 
maraschino. 

Blisset stood beside him till he fell into a 
heavy drunken sleep, and then took two 
quick turns up and down the walk. Sud- 
denly he bethought himself of the " some- 
thing black" which had fallen from the pros- 
trate Bob, and after a short search found 
a pocket book, very greasy and full of papers. 

I.O.U.'s and promissory notes, calculations 
of interest due upon the same — letters re- 
specting the non-payment of the same in all 
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tones, defiant, coaxing, jocular, abject — ad- 
vertisements about missing people — bill and 
receipt stamps, a scrap of paper which had 
been crumpled up, but now carefully folded, 
and two leaves torn out of an account-book 
and closely covered with writing. 

" Hum I There may be something here 
that will pay for that little beast's dinner," 
mused the finder, turning over these contents. 
*' He will not wake just yet I dare say, and 
if he does what matter." 

Abel Blisset closed the pocket-book, and 
returned to where its owner lay snoring, and 
certainly his slumbers appeared to be suflB- 
ciently profound. Byron has sung of the 
ecstatic feelings with which one watches over 
those we love whilst sleeping. It would 
have taken a more bitter pen than his to 
have realised the disgust with which Blisset 
regarded the prostrate Bob. 

^^PuercoT he muttered, "pickles with 
young duck, and gin-and- water after Cham- 
bertin 1 Serve him right." Thus saying, he 
turned quickly down a bye-path towards 
where the lamps were being lighted. 

Half-an-hour afterwards he was at the 
bar of the hotel, tossing ofi^ half a tumbler 
full of raw brandy, and when he returned to 
the seat where Bob Burridger was still 
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sleeping, he looked ten years older than 
when he had left him, and his hand trembled 
so violently, that he could scarcely manage 
to restore the pocket-book to the place from 
which it had fallen. 

" My God !" he exclaimed, '* what a 
fatality ! The Chapel Hilton Estate— forty 
thousand a year if a shilling ! Ah ! fool, 
fool, fool I Still, for forty thousand 
pounds," he continued, more calmly seat- 
ing himself on the further corner of the 
bench, and burying his throbbing head in 
his hands ; ** for forty thousand pounds I 
might — no, impossible ! No amount of 
bribery would do ; and if, when I had be- 
come prosperous, respected, perhaps happy, 
they were to discover ! — ugh !" and the idea 
which passed over him, sent a shudder 
through every nerve. " The risk — sapristi ! 
I have it!" Quick as thought, his eyes 
brightened, his form became erect, and in his 
excitement he brought his clenched fist down 
with such a crash upon the seat, that Bob 
awoke with a start and a shiver, and requested 
to be informed where he was. ** All right, 
old fellow," said Blisset, gaily, " vou've been 
having your forty winks. You're all right 1" 

** It's plaguy cold," observed Bob, but- 
toning his coat. 
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" Come along and have a Soda and B." 

**I don't seem to care about anything 
more to drink," replied Bob. " I think I 
shall go home." 

" Nonsense ! you're all right. Come along 
with me. Those cutlets were too rich, Bob. 
I felt a little queer just now ; but a nip of 
brandy — " 

Bob shuddered, but being still half-stupi- 
fied with drink and sleep, suffered himself to 
be led along to the bar, where his friend con- 
cocted for him a drink composed of soda- 
water, bitters, some sal volatile, and a good 
deal of ice, which, as Master Bob afterwards 
confessed, '' picked him up like a bird." 

By this time the gardens had filled, the 
band was playing, and the dancers knocking 
each other about merrily upon the platform. 
And so great was the virtue of the restora- 
tive he had imbibed, that our Burridger took 
to himself a partner and joined the *' gay and 
festive throng," hopping about with his cane 
in his pocket, and his hat cocked like the 
little snob he was. 

"Well, where's the lady?" inquired his 
companion, as he rejoined him, wiping his 
brows after his Terpsichorean exertion. 

** Oh, I hooked it, and left her in there by 
the band. It never does to finish a dance 
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with them. They always want lemonade, or 
sherry, or something ; and then it's sixpence 
for the stuff, and sixpence for the waiter who 
brings it — if you don't want to look mean. 

*^ Ah, Bob, you'll be a great man some day. 

" I intend to get along — you may depend 
upon it, my boy," said Bob, who took the 
sneer for flattery. 

" Especially if you can get hold of Mr. 
Aylwarde's hundred pounds for a start." 

"You wouldn't mind having a finger in 
that pie too, I expect !" said Bob, with his 
cunning leer. 

"J.^" said Blisset. "I'm not going to 
bother my head any more about it. I've 
got something better to do than wasting my 
time playing detective." 

" And you would waste it, Abel ; because 
it's my opinion that you don't know nothing 
about Placemore I" 

" Look here. Bob !" said Blisset, taking 
him by the shoulder, " you give me twenty 
pounds down, and I'll tell you where he was 
when I last saw him, the name he went by 
— it wasn't his own — and I'd put you up to 
finding two persons who know where he is 
now, that is, if he's alive." 

" Hush ! don't talk so loud — come into 
one of these boxes," said Bob. 
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All right," replied the other, gaily, 

and here, waiter ! bring me a bottle of 
champagne. Hang it ! let's be jolly !" 

" He's screwed as a lord," inwardly 
chuckled Bob, "he'Ulet out everything. Here's 
a go 1 Oh I I've managed him beautiful !" 

" What do I want with humbugging about 
after Alywardes and Placemores ?" cried 
Blisset, smacking his lips over the bright 
wine. " I've enough to live upon and have 
a spree sometimes without that Besides, 
I have something better to do, and have no 
patience for this sort of work. Give me 
twenty down. Bob, and you're welcome to 
grub for the hundred." 

" Ah, but you'll want your share when 
I get the money ?" replied the careful Bob. 

** No — honour bright 1" 

*' Will you give it me in writing ?" 

"What?" 

" Why, that I'm to have all I can get 
from old Aylwarde." 

" Certainly." 

" Well, then I'll give you ten pounds." 

" Twenty I" 

" Come, say fifteen?" 

** Twenty." 

" What a screw you are, Abel. Do you 
want a nice watch, now ?" 
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" No ; I want twenty pounds." 

" I havn't got it, Abel ; I havn't, really," 
whined Bob. " Take ten down, and ten 
this day month ?" 

" You've got twice twenty, you little liar. 
Don't I tell you I like ready money?" 

'* Well, I'll manage it somehow — there ! 
Now tell me all about Placemore;" and he 
took out his pocket-book and pencil to make 
notes of what he heard. 

" No ; you come to my lodgings to-morrow 
night, and you shall hear," Blisset replied. 

" I'd rather have it now, Abel," said Bob, 
in his most insinuating tones. A horrid 
thought struck him that his friend might 
change his mind. 

" Where's the twenty pounds ?" 

" Hang it ! .1 havn't got it on me, now." 

"Well, I havn't any information on me 
either. I'm not in the humour now. Drink, 
man, drink I" said Blisset, filling his glass. 

" What a flat he is !" chuckled Bob, as he 
let himself into the maternal mansion. " If 
he only knew that Aylwarde had promised 
to double the reward ! Two hundred pounds 
from Aylwarde for finding Placemore, and 
then a round thousand from him for putting 
him up to his rights. You're a made man, 
Bob Burridger— a made man !" 



CHAPTER VI. 

A HOUSE WITH NO HOME IN IT. 

No one endowed with even ordinary 
powers of observation could pass Mr. Jabez 
Standring's house, without feehng convinced 
that its tenant must be a highly respectable 
man. 

It stood firm, and solid, and square ; built 
of bricks, the original red colour of which 
had been mellowed down by age into a sober, 
russet brown; just near enough to the road 
to be well visible from thence, and just far 
enough back within its own high-walled 
grounds to assert its superiority and inde- 
pendence. Through a garden laid out in the 
pre-Paxtonian style, well-rolled gravel walks 
meandered through grass-plots, on which 
no daisy ever dared to bloom, up to windows 
80 brilliant that they made you wink even 
when the sun was not on them. Near the 
gate was what Nature had intended to be a 
tree, but which the art of the period had 
clipped into the similitude of a peacock. As 
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each spring came round, the poor thing's 
sap rose against this disfigurement, and it 
made strenuous endeavours to assert itself 
as a tree by throwing out shoots in directions 
inconsistent with the personation of the 
outhne which its tyrant, the gardener, im- 
posed upon it ; but was clipped back again 
by his remorseless shears into a peacock once 
more. This^was the only thing about the 
house which rebelled against the decree that 
all its belongings should be hard, and prim, 
and cold. Even the smoke from the kitchen 
chimney did not come rollicking out like 
other smoke, but rolled sedately forth, as 
though it were going to church some- 
where. 

Starting from London Bridge you might 
walk to the house in half an hour without 
heating yourself, but those who knew it 
only in the year 1842 would hardly recog- 
nise the locality with which they associated 
it. It was then in the country. Hay was 
made, and cattle pastured in the fields 
around. Golden patches of corn might be 
seen from its windows, and nightingales sang 
in the great elms which skirted the stable- 
yard. You must go many miles further 
now, before you come to a hedge. Rows 
of shops and small dwelling houses surround 
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it on all sides. A public-liouse joins its 
garden wall to the right of the gate, and a 
pawnbroker's shop to the left. Omnibuses 
clatter past it, and there is a cab-stand 
within call. Haughtily it seems to look down 
upon all this change ; but its very existence 
is threatened, for the Great Diagonal Kail- 
way Company has a Bill before Parliament 
for a city branch which is to come into town 
that way, with the Tower of London for a 
terminus, and requires Mr. Standring's 
house for its East Camberwell station. 
They will not make an easy bargain with 
Mr. Jabez Standring, of whom it was pre- 
mised just now that he was a highly respect- 
able man. 

He was a member of the old established 
firm of Hodd, Standring and Masters, of 
Austin Friars, at the time to which it be- 
comes necessary to refer ; but poor old Hodd 
has long been gathered to his fathers, and 
Masters is little more than a sleeping partner 
in the concern. It was not easy to get 
on upon equal terms with Mr. Jabez Stand- 
ring, and so it was as well that he had the 
sole management of affairs. That he managed 
them well, no one could deny. His credit was 
good on 'Change. His contributions to chari- 
ties were liberal and numerous. He might 
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Lave been Alderman of his Ward time after 
time, had' he a fancy for that sort of dis- 
tinction. But he had no fancies — only prin- 
ciples as hard, and cold, and rigid as the 
house in which he passed some part of his 
days. 

He passed them in this wise. At six 
o'clock he rose, and as the gi*eat old- 
fashioned time-piece in the hall, and which 
was never wrong, struck Fieven, he rang the 
bell for prayers. At the first sound the 
butler entered and ranged five chairs at the 
far end of the room. As the last was pealed 
five servants entered in single file, and then 
Mrs. Standring led by her companion, Julia 
Duncan — for she was blind, poor lady — and 
followed by her only son, a grave man of 
business aged twenty, appeared, and took 
their seats at the other extremity of the 
gloomy chamber. To the household thus 
assembled, Mr. Jabez Standring read a 
chapter of the Bible in a deep monotonous 
voice, choosing generally such parts as re- 
lated to the extermination of the Heathen 
by the chosen people, or Psalms in which the 
author prayed most devoutly for vengeance 
upon his enemies. Then he breakfasted and 
went to his business, with his son. 

At six he returned and dined. After 
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dinner he slept for an hour, and then read. 
Julia might read too if she liked, but not 
aloud, for that disturbed him. Neither might 
anyone speak, for that disturbed him too. So 
his blind wife sat still and thought — ah, 
poor lady, it was a bad house to think in — 
till prayer time came round, and all retired 
to rest. 

Nor was the house more cheerful when its 
master was absent. During the morning 
Julia was occupied with household arrange- 
ments, in which great regularity was exacted. 
Not a cabbage might be gathered in the 
garden, not a bottle of wine taken from the 
cellar without an entry in a huge book, own 
brother-in-law to those kept in the oflBce, which 
was inspected, and the amounts audited every 
Saturday, by Jabez Standring. Woe to the 
wretched Julia if it did not balance to a 
farthing, or a cabbage. After luncheon, she 
walked or drove out with her afflicted charge, 
and so the days passed — all alike. A few 
formal visits were paid and returned at regu- 
lar intervals, and a regular debtor and credi- 
tor account of fchem kept. Jabez Standring 
did not entertain. No books but such as 
echoed his gloomy religious convictions were 
admitted within his doors. He read his 
newspaper in his office, and did not bring it 
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home. Home ? He had no home. He had 
a spacious mansion with many chambers, all 
well — some even richly-furnished, but it was 
a dreary house. It was a house with no 
home in it. 

And yet Jabez Standring was not a bad 
man, or even a selfish one. He brought up 
his family as he had been brought up himself, 
and treated those dependent upon him as he 
had seen others in their position treated by 
his father before him. Passive obedience to 
parental authority, and complete seclusion 
from the world and its evil ways had been the 
creed of the Standrings for generations. For 
they were no upstarts of yesterday these 
gloomy merchants. Sprung from a Puritan 
stock, they all clung to a grim fanaticism 
which they called "Religion," and as the 
world appeared to them to be growing more 
and more wicked, they did their best to 
shield their children from its evil influences 
by withdrawing them from their reach. In 
spite of this careful shepherding — there were 
those who said because of it — some of the 
lambs acquired fleeces of a scandalously dark 
hue, escaped from the fold, and kicked up 
their heels lustily in forbidden pastures. 

There was a sister of Jabez Standring 
about whom no member of the family vras 
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allowed to speak. There had been a story 
about two of his first cousins, which was 
hushed up at no light cost to the firm of 
Hodd, Standring and Masters. His nephew 
— a lad who had been his ward, whom he 
had brought up under his own eyes — ^had 
revolted, had scorned the profession he had 
chosen for him, and had married without his 
consent. But he had his reward, as will be seen 
hereafter. If such troubles as these fell 
upon a family which, as a whole, was 
" serious," what calamities would not over- 
take it if it relapsed into worldly mindedness 
and folly. Thus reasoned Jabez Standring. 

The treason of his sister's son was com- 
mitted when his own boy was too young to 
be contaminated by the bad example. He 
looked upon it as a special warning from 
Heaven, to be careful in guarding those he 
loved from the snares of a wicked world. He 
shaped his conduct accordingly, and as time 
passed on, saw no reason to doubt the success 
of his system. His wife was but the shadow 
of himself, her thoughts the echoes of his 
own. His son was following in his steps. 
Even Julia Duncan, who had been brought 
up in a widely dififerent school, was becoming 
broken into his ways. Taken into his house 
upon the bankruptcy and consequent death 
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of her father, to be a companion to his wife, 
then only becoming blind, Jabez Standring 
flattered himself that in a little more than 
eighteen months he had weaned her from the 
frivolous friends and worldly associations of 
her girlhood ; and she was now engaged, with 
his full consent, to be married to his son. 
She would be a portionless bride, but it 
suited her future father-in-law that he should 
not only train up his son, but should prepare 
for him a wife whose influence should never 
run counter to his own. 

Julia Duncan was a pretty girl of two and 
twenty. Her own home had been a gay and 
happy one till the crash — unprovoked by any 
fault of his own — came upon her father, and 
drove her — a pennyless orphan — to become 
the dependent of Jabez. Quick, and toler- 
ably well educated, and possessed of such 
knowledge of the world as a girl can pick up 
in three London seasons and the companion- 
ship of young people of her own station and 
tastes, she was the superior of any average 
lad of twenty ; but between her and Andrew 
Standring there yawned a gulf which fifty 
years of such training as he got would never 
fill. She was a woman, and he a child— a 
child with shrewd notions upon buying and 
selling and the rate of exchange, but still a 
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very child. He was told — ^not exactly in so 
many words, but in a manner suflSciently 
plain for him to understand — that he would 
please his father by preparing to become 
Julia's husband, and she was led to know 
that she need take no trouble about her 
future if she acquiesced in the family scheme. 
And so they drifted into a tacit engagement 
that they were to be man and wife some day, 
when it should please Jabez Standring to 
give the word and have the settlements pre- 
pared. The once merry Juha Duncan was 
indeed becoming " broken in." 

It was once elegantly said of a lovely and 
accomplished woman that to have known her 
was a liberal education. Julia Duncan was 
neither lovely or accomplished, but the sen- 
timents towards her which filial duty had 
first placed in Andrew Standring' s breast, 
soon began to develope into warmer feelings, 
and to teach the poor awkward lad a secret 
which grieved him sorely. The more he 
loved her, the clearer he perceived that 
she did not — the more he feared that she 
could not — love him. 

It was part of Julia's duty to read to her 
aunt such letters as came for the bhnd lady, 
and to answer them ; and one bright bracing 
morning, twenty- three years before the date 
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at which this story opened, when the 
house with no home in it stood amidst its 
pleasant Surrey fields, a letter came which 
gave the blind lady considerable uneasiness. 

Julia had not read three lines when Mrs. 
Standring became agitated, and eagerly de- 
manded that it should be given into her 
hands. Julia obeyed, and the bhnd lady 
thrust it crumpled into her bosom. 

"When did you open it, she asked, 
anxiously ?" 

" Just now." 

4 

"Only just now — ^are you quite sure, Julia?" 

" Yes, aunt." 

" Did you read it yourself before you began 
to read it to me ?" 

" No, aunt." 

" Not even run your eye over it ?" 

" Oh, no aunt," Julia replied wearily, 
" how could it interest me ?" 

" But you sometimes look at the signature 
before you begin to read — now don't you, 
Julia ?" 

" Sometimes, because you ask me ; but 
this time I did not." 

" Well, well, of course if you say you 
did not, you did not. Oh dear, dear, what 
it is to be blind ! It would be very wicked, 
Julia, to deceive a poor blind woman." 
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Julia bit her lip. 

" Especially if she had been kind to her. 
I have been kind to you, Julia ?" 

"Yes!" 

" You are a good girl, Julia. Kiss me, my 
dear. Don't tell Mr. Standring." 

" I have nothing to tell him !" 

" No, but don't tell him I received that 
letter. It might — I — I'll tell him myself." 

" Very well." 

The letter remained crumpled up in her 
bosom by day, and under her pillow by night 
for a week before she mustered up courage 
to speak to her grim lord about it. Though 
he seldom spoke an harsh word or did an 
angry act, there was more fear than love in 
the origin of Jabez Standring's absolute as- 
cendancy in his house. He was on the point 
of starting for his ofl&ce when his wife called 
him. He came instantly and took her hand, 
as he always did, to show her that he was 
near and listening. 

" It would be wrong to keep a secret 
from you, Jabez dear, wouldn't it?" she 
faltered. 

" Certainly. Very wrong." 

" Even though to tell it would annoy you. 
I do not like to annoy you, Jabez, you 
know." 
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"It is a christian's duty, Elizabeth, to 
submit to what you call annoyance. Our 
troubles do not fall upon us without purpose. 
Pray go on, I am three minutes late as it is." 

"Well, dear, he is in distress — he has 
another child and is ill, and — and they are 
so very very poor," pleaded the blind lady. 

" He ! who are you speaking of?" 

"Oh, did I not say, Martin — Martin 
Bloxam." 

" You have seen — ^I mean you have been 
to him !" exclaimed her husband almost 
fiercely. 

" No I no I no ! How could you think so, 
Jabez. Oh dear, d^ar ! How could you 
think I could do such a thing after all you 
have said." 

" Say, rather after all he has done," he 
said more composedly. 

" Yes, dear, after all he has done," re- 
peated his wife. 

" Then how do you know ? Who told 
you — has he written ?" 

Jabez Standring uttered those last words 
more quickly than was his wont, and an ex- 
pression almost of pleasure came over his 
face as he spoke. 

" No, dear, but his wife — " 

" Show me her letter." 
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He unfolded the crumpled sheet, and read 
it. Then he rang the bell and ordered the 
servant to send Mr. Andrew and Miss Dun- 
can to him instantly. 

** Why, dear 1" exclaimed Mrs. Standring, 
" you're surely not — " 

" Hush !" 

When his son and Julia entered the room 
in obedience to his summons, he continued — 
still standing and holding the hand of his wife. 

" I have sent for you, Andrew and Julia, 
to read you a lesson which may be of service 
to you, and which I hope you will neither of 
you forget all your lives. It is contained in 
a letter which I will — stop ; did you read 
this letter, my dear ?" This to Julia. 

" No, sir." 

" No, indeed she did not, Jabez," inter- 
posed Mrs. Standring, as though to excuse 
her from any connection with an epistle, 
the sight of which had made her husband's 
voice so cold and stern. " I did not like 
her to know — 1 asked Mr. Dowlas — I 
thought that as a clergyman, I — " 

** You were quite right," said her hus- 
band. " Mr. Dowlas has advised you well. 
It is my duty to improve this occasion. Be 
good enough, Julia, to read the letter now — 
aloud." 
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He handed the letter to her, and she read 
it, as she stood, in the low monotonous tone 
into which her voice had of late fallen. 

It was such a letter as might be wrung 
from the proudest of us, if we saw our 
children wasting away under our eyes for 
want of that which pride would never pur- 
chase — if the bread-winner were broken 
down with anxiety and sickness; and if — 
ah, that would be the sharpest goad of all ! 
if we felt that all this misery were in some 
degree owing to ourselves. Never mind its 
exact wording. It was a begging letter — 
the sixteenth that Martin Bloxam's wife had 
written to the blind lady, but the first she had 
ever sent — saying that they had been starv- 
ing in London ; that her husband had just 
got employment down in Kent as clerk to 
an attorney; that he had taken a Kttle 
cottage at a very cheap rent ; that it turned 
out to be a fever nest ; that she had been 
down with the fever ; that her two children 
had been down with the fever; that the 
fever had got at the bread-winner at last, 
and had shaken the work out of him ; that 
he would lose his situation if he did not get 
well soon ; that he was ordered for his cure 
things which they had no money to buy, and 
begged Mrs. Standring, for the love of God, 
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to Bend her ten pounds, which should be 
repaid out of her husband's first earnings, if 
he got well, or by the price of his widow's 
labour if he died. 

Jabez Standring called it a "begging 
letter," and what else was it? Julia's 
voice never faltered or changed as she read, 
but once or twice she cast a quick glance at 
Jabez Standring' s face to see how it was 
affecting him. She might as well have 
looked at the marble chimney-piece, against 
which he leaned, to see how it affected that. 

When she had finished, Jabez Standring 
took the letter from her, calmly refolded it, 
and said — 

•*The man of whom this woman writes 
was my sister's son, and once my ward. I 
invested his property in a safe and profitable 
manner. I educated him as I was educated 
myself, and have educated my own son. I 
destined him for an honourable but laborious 
profession. I cannot charge my conscience 
with having neglected any steps, or for with- 
holding any counsel that was requisite to 
make him an honest man and a good christian. 
But he turned against me. No sooner had 
he attained the age when the law released 
him from my control, than he left the shelter 
of my roof, abandoned the calling I had 
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chosen for him, embarked in reckless specu- 
lation the fortune I had so carefully guarded, 
and married — married without even asking 
my consent. Now, mark what followed. 
Within four years he and his wife are reduced 
to beggary, obliged to beg from me — from 
me, mark 1 a loan to enable him to earn his 
bread in the lowest grade of the very profes- 
sion I had chosen, and he rejected. Had he 
followed my guidance, he might now have 
been a prosperous barrister ; as it is he has 
to beg a loan of ten pounds to enable him to 
become an attorney's clerk ! Marvellous are 
the ways of Providence I" concluded the 
speaker, piously. " Surely, surely, the in- 
heritance of the wicked is sorrow. Come 
Andrew, we are late, the coach is stopping 
at the door." So saying, he threw the 
" begging letter " contemptuously from him, 
and went his way. 

Now it so happened that Julia Duncan 
had become acquainted in her happier days 
with a handsome young army surgeon, named 
Bertram Aylwarde, who had frequently 
spoken to her of the rebel Bloxam in the 
most affectionate terms. Aylwarde had been 
ordered off to join his regiment in Jersey, 
and soon afterwards came the crash which 
brought about the ruin of her father. You 
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may call it unmaidenly if you Kke, but an 
ungovernable impulse seized upon this lovely 
girl to go and visit the man who was the 
friend of him she loved — to visit him, mind ! 
not to throw a ten pound note at his head 
through the post, but to see him, to cheer 
him, nurse him if need be ; to do woman's 
work about him for Bertram Aylwarde's sake. 

She went — devising as an excuse for her 
absence what I am afraid was not strictly 
true — made her way to the cottage where we 
have left Jack Hill sleeping, and there at the 
bed side of his friend found Bertram Ayl- 
warde himself. 

Poor Andrew Standring ! The next two 
or three days fully confirmed the impression 
that had been forming in his heart, and 
having been sent on some business of the 
firm to Scotland, he wrote from thence a 
manly letter, telling Julia he saw plainly she 
could not love him, and assuring her she 
need fear no further annoyance from him. 
The branch house at Smyrna needed a mana- 
ger. He would quit the country and her. I 
say again, poor Andrew Standring ! She 
never received his letter. Before it was 
written she, too, had left the shelter of Jabez 
Standring's roof, and was on the sea, bound 
for Malta with her husband, Bertram Ayl- 
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warde, assistant-surgeon of Her Majesty's 
— th regiment. 

And there, if certain Afghan chiefs would 
have kept quiet, the gallant • — th would have 
remained, but India became unquiet ; regi- 
ments were moved, and the — th got the 
route for Aden. Julia would have followed 
her husband to a hotter place even than 
Aden, but he very wisely forbade her. He 
would get an exchange and come back for 
her. She must stop at Malta. Like an 
obedient wife she obeyed, and was rewarded 
with long, loving letters from the absent one 
by every mail, till they ceased suddenly, and 
a paragraph in the paper ioformed her that 
a party of officers had left the lines at Aden 
on a shooting expedition, contrary to all rule 
and advice. That they had been surprised 
by the Arabs, and the inevitable conse- 
quences. The party consisted of Captain 
Saunders, Lieutenants Blake and Gay, and 
Assistant-Surgeon Aylwarde. 

At this time, who should pass through 
Malta but Andrew Standring, on his way to 
Smyrna. He had heard, of course, of his 
old love's marriage, but knew not where she 
was. The movements of Her Majesty's 
regiments had no interest for him. He found 
her half heart-broken and wholly destitute. 
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Honourably and loyally he took charge oi 
her, escorted her back to England, established 
her in a quiet, country town, where with her 
pension, a little teaching, and the small help 
he could get her indirectly to accept, she 
could live respectably. Then he went his 
way — a sorrowing man ; but it was a good 
thing for him that he had loved JuUa Duncan. 
It was the salvation of JuHa Aylwarde that 
he had loved her. 

She, poor widow, was not a burden upon 
him long. Within a year of his arrival in 
Smyrna he received news of her death, and 
a few months afterwards a certain Assistant- 
Surgeon of the — ^th appeared at the Com- 
mander-in-Chief's lev^e, and demanded to be 
restored to his place in the Army List. He 
had been returned killed by the Arabs in the 
desert outside Aden, and another medico 
prescribed for the gallant — th in his stead. 
His story was a strange, but not unprece- 
dented one. He had done little acts of 
kindness for the Bedouins who entered Aden 
with provisions, or to buy what they needed 
— had extracted a rifle ball from the neck of 
one sheik, and cured the child of another, 
without calling them " niggers "and cursing 
them. The captain and lieutenants were 
shot down without mercy, but the Hakim 
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Syeeb was recognised and spared. It was 
during his long captivity in the desert that 
he caught the fever and ague which we know 
paid one of its periodical visits upon him 
years and years afterwards, in Mrs. Grouts' 
lodgings. 

Well he was reinstated, and found good- 
natured friends to tell him what had happened 
between his late wife and Andrew Standring 
— and a good deal more. Furious, he sought 
his supposed betrayer's father, demanding 
Andrew ; and finding that he was beyond his 
reach, in the ungovernable passion which 
maddened him he struck the merchant a 
heavy blow. He was sorry for his rash and 
unjust act a moment after it was committed. 
He was more sorry still when Jabez Stand- 
ring rose, and wiping the blood from his face 
said with terrible calmness, 

" It is in my power to make you rue this 
outrage to the last day of your life, and you 
shall rue it.^^ 

We know a little of Bertram Aylwarde, 
and may be sure that neither grief for his 
lost wife — ^lost to him as he thought in every 
way — or fear of Jabez Standring's threat, 
troubled his flighty nature long. He married 
again, and again in a clandestine manner, 
had to leave the army, and lived a miserable 
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hand to mouth existence, till at last his wife's 
parents relented, and settled a handsome sum 
on her with remainder to him at her death. 
She bore him two children, the Mary and 
Milly to whom the reader was introduced in 
the opening chapter of this story, and died. 

If the impatient reader has skipped this 
digression, I warn him that he had better 
turn back and read it, or he will never be 
able to follow my narrative. Let him be 
thankful that I have not led him through all 
the occurrences that took place in the twelve 
years that passed between the second Mrs. 
Aylwarde's death, and the arrival of the 
widower at Mrs. Grouts' apartments. 

I shall have fully settled Time's arrears 
when I state what became of the rebel 
Bloxam. He recovered his health, and so 
ingratiated himself with his employer that, 
at the latter's death, (he was a dry old 
bachelor without kith or kin,) he left him his 
business, his house, Southerton Priory, and 
a good round sum of ready money. The 
business was as different from our friend 
Champion's as two lawyer's businesses can 
be. Bloxam would have run a mile from 
any cKent who asked him to take a case into 
court. No, no ; he was clerk to the justices, 
clerk to the poor-law guardians, clerk to the 
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County TJnioii, as good old Peter Grieves, his 
master, had been before him. Moreover, he 
was agent to half-a-dozen of the principal 
squires in the county, received their rents, 
drew their leases and generally managed 
their affairs in his easy-chair. 

Hating the law as he did, simply because 
Jabez Standring had held his nose to it as 
you hold a knife to a grindstone, his lines 
could not have fallen on pleasanter places. 
He liked a little shooting, and his patrons' 
stubbles were ever open to him. He liked a 
little hunting, and a mount was ever at his 
service. He liked a good bottle of wine, and 
he had it in his cellar. He bore no grudge 
against Jabez Standring; but when his 
children began to grow up and evinced their 
little peculiarities, he said to his wife, 

" Let them have their own way, my love, 
so long as they don't do any harm, /know 
what it is to be made to hate everything I 
liked, and to like what I hated by way of 
mortifying the flesh. God does not make us 
all alike, old lady, let the children be." 

With this family Jack Hill had been very 
intimate in his boyhood, and as it was the 
rule in Mr. Bloxam's household that every- 
one should follow his own inclinations, our 
good-for-nothing's short-comings were not 
severely visited. 



CHAPTER Vll. 

A HAPPY FAMILY. 

Jack Hill did not cany his lazy Clement's 
Inn habits to the country with him. Though 
not exactly up with the lark, he had time to 
have a header into the stream that flowed 
through the fields at the bottom of Pressor's 
garden and was dressed, looking fresher than 
he had looked for many a day, before his hosts 
sat down to breakfast. " And I say, look 
here. P.," he shouted after Mr. Bloxam's 
clerk, as he started to his day's work, " don't 
you tell them I'm here. I'm going to have 
some fun out there somehow." 

" Mr. Bloxam will be very busy this morn- 
ing. Master Jack," replied Prosser, " it's our 
petty sessions to-day, but I'm sure that the 
ladies — " 

" Never be sure about ladies, P. To a 
young person of your time of life (Prosser 
was fifty) this piece of fatherly advice is 
worth more than gems and gold. You dare 
to breathe a hint about me to anyone, and I 
give all your fishing tackle to the cat." 

VOL. I. I 
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Prosser was an ancient Waltonian and this 
dreadful threat sufficed, although he was 
scuttling off a quarter of an hour before his 
usual time, on purpose to be the first to 
announce Jack's arrival to the family at the 
Priory. 

There was no Town Hall or other public 
building in Sotherton where the petty ses- 
sions could be held, and so the justices met 
at their clerk's office, and there disposed of 
small criminals and settled the county busi- 
ness. Down to the Priory about mid-day 
marched our good-for-nothing with his black 
pipe in his mouth, and entering the grounds 
by a private gate — or rather over it, for it 
was locked — made his way to the office door, 
where he found a very stout pohceman in 
waiting. 

" Holloa, Watkins I" shouted Jack. 

" Why ! bless me. Master Jack ! who'd a' 
thought of seeing you I" exclaimed Watkins, 
beaming into one large sixteen stone grin of 
pleasure. 

" Well, and how's crime ?" inquired Jack ; 
*^ pretty flourishing, eh ?" 

" No, sir, no ; we're pretty quiet here 
now, thank goodness." 

" Then what brings you here — ^you bird of 
ill omen ?" 
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" Oh, I've only come to see Sir Thomas 
about a little business of my own." 

" Haven't you been in yet ?" asked Jack, 
quickly, the light of mischief gleaming up 
into his face. 

"No, sir; it ain't for me to disturb the 
gentlemen. I waits till I'm sent for." 

"Then I'll tell you what it is, young 
Watkins — where are your handcuffs ?" 

" In my pocket." 

" Produce them instantly, and put them 
on me," and Jack held out his wrists. 

"Ah! you ain't a bit changed. Master 
Jack," said the policeman, again expanding 
into a broad grin. Watkins did not grin 
with his face — he grinned all over. 

" I have changed, Mr. Policeman ; I've 
become a desperate character. Look upon 
me." In a moment, Jack had turned up the 
collar of his coat, drawn the hair over his 
eyes, and assumed an expression which would 
have done credit to the stock villain of a 
transpontine theatre. " I've committed mur- 
der, burglary, arson, and embezzled a too 
confiding employer's false teeth. I've de- 
serted a wife and nine children ; I'm drunk 
and disorderly ; I slept last night under two 
haystacks ; I refuse to double up my peram- 
bulator, and won't bruise my oats. What 

1^2 
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do you want more ? On with the darbies, 
minion of a tyrannical law, and lead me to 
the tribunal." 

" But really, Master Jack," expostulated 
the policeman, " it's as much as my place is 
worth." 

" Bother your place ! 1*11 see you through. 
It's only a bit of fiin. Put on the bracelets, 
and come along." 

With a sigh that shook him to the boots, 
the big policeman gave in. He knew of old 
that Jack would have his way, and that he 
was too great a favourite to come to any 
mischief. 

" You big muff 1" whispered Jack, as they 
were about to enter the magisterial presence, 
**is that the way you conduct a desperate 
character like me into the presence of of- 
fended justice? Catch hold of me by the 
scruff of my neck, and look like an active 
and intelligent officer, do." 

The magistrates had concluded their day's 
work when Watkins entered with his prisoner, 
but were still seated in state, examining some 
accounts which their clerk had presented. 
Bloxam, who was standing by their table, 
looked round, and his jolly face became in- 
stantly deadly pale as he recognised our 
good-for-nothing in custody. So astonished 
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was he, that after one short exclamation, he 
lost the power of speech, and sank back in 
his chair the picture of blank surprise. Sir 
Thomas Wray was busy over the accounts, 
and being an old hand at sessions, the advent 
of one culprit more or less did not distract 
his attention ; but the other justice, who 
was a Pharoah who had risen up since the 
time of our Joseph, and being a new man, 
was anxious to take a case into his own 
hands, opened his note book and said : 

"Well, policeman, what is the charge ?" * 

Watkins stuflfed his red cotton pocket 
handkerchief into his mouth and turned 
aside, whilst Jack advanced to the temporary 
bar and in a doleful voice said, 

" I do assure you, gentlemen, that nothing 
but the direst want drove me to the rash act, 
I do feel most bitterly the humiliating posi- 
tion in which I am placed, but if you will 
only consider — 

At this moment Sir Thomas looked up, 
cast a quick look at Jack, and then at his 
captor, who was now perfectly blue in the 
face under pressure of his self-applied gag. 

" Why it's Ja— , Mr. HUl, Mr. Hill," he 
said, checking the first exclamation that had 
risen to his lips, and shaking his head 
gravely at the delinquent, " What is this ?" 
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" That's what I want's to know," cried 
Jack, changing his tone of contrition and 
assuming the defiant air usually adopted by 
juvenile pick-pockets who have been caught 
in the fact, " That's what I wants to know. 
I ain't a bin and done nothink. What's a 
poor cove to do? being tooked up for nothing 
like this ere? I'll ave this policeman turned 
out of the force. Oh, my poor mother !" and 
Jack began to cry. 

" Hush, hush 1 enough of this nonsense," 
said the chairman. " You go too far, Mr. 
Hill, and as for you Watkins — " 

" Oh, don't blame Watkins," said Jack, 
turning down his collar and becoming him- 
self again, " it's all my fault, I made him 
do it. If Watkins had refused I should have 
made a frightful example of him, and then 
there would have been a case. Sir Thomas." 

"But I don't understand," began the i 

other magistrate. Sir Thomas whispered 
something in his ear. 

" That may be," replied the other stiffly, 
" only a contempt of court — " 

" — Can only be committed when the 
court is sitting," said Sir Thomas. " You 
will remember, my dear sir, that we 
had adjourned. No, no, we must not be 
too hard upon a joke, and really I and 
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my neighbours here are the real culprits; for 
we have so often laughed at this scapegrace's 
tricks, that we deserve to have one played 
on us in return. Take off those things, 
Watkins ; and now, prisoner, having pleaded 
guilty you must be punished," continued 
Sir Thomas, coming forward and shaking 
hands with him, " and the sentence of the 
court is that you be kept at hard labour for 
two days at Guilderbury Park. My boy has 
got up a scratch Oxford eleven to play the 
County Club, and they will be glad I'm sure 
of your assistance. Come out. Jack, never 
mind Bloxam now, come out for goodness 
sake, I hear my colleague growling still 
about contempt of court," and the good- 
natured baronet drew our hero out of the 
ofl&ce through the private door which led 
into the Priory. 

" My word. Jack,'' exclaimed Bloxam, as 
he joined them, " what a start you gave me, 
and what a mad thing to do. There's Mr. 
Dubber in an awful rage — says he's been insul- 
ted and won't stop to luncheon ; we shall hear 
of it at the Quarter Sessions I'll be bound." 

" Oh, no ; leave Dubber to me," said Sir 
Thomas, *' I'll pacify him. He's not a bad 
fellow, only a little too hoity-toity on his new 
dignity." 
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They found the family assembled round 
the luncheon table, and a very fair show it 
made. The lady of the house, although the 
mother of six daughters, ranging in age from 
twenty-three to five, was still a handsome 
woman, a little careworn perhaps ; for the 
impress of such privations as those which 
had wrung from her that letter to Jabez 
Standring that we have heard of, are not 
easily effaced. She had had minor troubles, 
too, since these hard times passed away, 
arising partly from the consequence of her 
jolly spouse's principle of '* letting the 
children be;" and, indeed, if the children 
had not respected this doctrine amongst 
themselves and let each other be, she would 
have had a diflScult task to manage them, so 
various and conflicting were their specialities. 

Her eldest daughter Alice, who, like her 
mother, was tall, dark, and commanding, was 
— ^truth must be told — a little fast. The 
horse, in her opinion, was the noblest work 
of creation, and next in order came the man 
who could ride him well, or would give her a 
mount with the hounds. Other manly 
sports she affected in a lesser degree, fol- 
lowed her father over the stables, and could 
be depended upon for a basket of trout ; had 
bowled Jack Hill out at cricket, and been 
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known, on the sly, to smoke a cigarette. 
She ought to have been the boy of the 
family, and would have been if she could 
have been consulted in the matter. 

Her lead in these respects had been fol- 
lowed, until a year or two ago, by her sister 
Catherine, who was barely a year her junior ; 
but a good-looking curate of highly pic- 
turesque views having appeared at Souther- 
ton, she became suddenly very religious, gave 
up all mundane amusements, dressed like a 
mitigated Sister of Charity, passed most of 
her time visiting the poor and sick, and fitted 
up a cupboard in her bedroom with crosses 
and candlesticks as her " oratory/' It was 
whispered that the good-looking curate had 
not behaved well to her, and it is certain that 
he left Southerton somewhat suddenly, and 
without having said what half the village 
declared he had said, and what all resolved 
he ought to say. In her pre-curate days she 
was called Kate — she was now always spoken 
of in the family as " poor Catherine." 

Mabel, the next in order, was an artist — 
that is to say she cropped her hair short, like 
a boy, wore velvet jackets, and discarded 
crinoline a la Rosa Bonheur, and had a httle 
room next to the wash-house, where she 
made a mess with paint and muddling clay. 
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Adelaide, the next member, was a reallv 
well-informed naturalist. Her aquariums — salt 
and fresh water — her collections of butter- 
flies, beetles and moths, and the menagerie 
of wild things that she had tamed, were 
sights to see. Nor was her fame local ; for 
she had discovered three new beetles, hitherto 
unnumbered in any work on entomology, and 
had worsted a learned professor in the 
British Museum, who had secured the right 
of two of them to be classed as Coleoptera. 

Beatrice, aged nineteen, was the beauty, 
and did nothing in particular except receive 
the homage of her sisters and the little 
circle in which they moved. 

After her came a gap in the circle, which 
had been filled by two boys, who had died 
young ; and then came Susan and Mary Anne, 
aged respectively, twelve and five. These 
formed the nursery division, and were always 
spoken of as " the little ones." Time had 
not developed the characteristics which no 
doubt lay dormant in this pair, but Susan 
was a great book- worm, and little Mary Anne 
already evinced an unusual taste and aptitude 
for music in one so young. 

Now it was a peculiarity with these girls 
that none of them bored you with her own 
hobby, but only with those of her sisters. 
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Thus the dashing Alice would assure you 
that Miss Nightingale was very inferior to 
"poor Catherine;" and poor Catherine 
would ask you if you had ever seen " my 
sister Alice ride/' and being answered in 
the negative, would look as though she were 
sorry for you. Mabel held Adelaide's insects 
and anemonies in the highest respect, and 
would act as their showman to the unlearned, 
singing the praises of the fair collector the 
while. The visitor who neglected to ask for 
"just a peep into the * studio,' " would have 
offended everyone but the artist; and the 
talk after every ball was of Beatrice, how 
beautiful she looked, what attention she was 
paid — the darling 1 Even " poor Catherine," 
though she looked upon balls as a special 
invention of the Evil One for herself, would 
cease making flannel petticoats and knitting 
stockings for her " Dorcas bag," and mount 
gay wreaths and ari'ange bouquets for the 
Flower of the Flock, who, notwithstanding 
all this flattery, was by no means a dis- 
agreeable girl. 

Jovial Martin Bloxam revelled in his child- 
ren's varied accomplishments and fancies. 
" Just observe, sir," he would say, " what 
comes of fostering young people's inclina- 
tions instead of snubbing them I If my 
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girls had been boys, they'd have made all the 
world talk about them. As wonien, they are 
without equals. Where will you find ano- 
ther family with so many geniuses iu it ? 
And all because I encouraged them in their 
fancies. Alice took a fancy to ride the cart- 
horses when she was quite a child. I bought 
her a pony, and look at her now — the finest 
horsewoman in the county 1 Mabel picks 
the putty out of a newly-mended window 
and moulds it into a doll. Well, sir, a 
blockhead would have whipped her, I bought 
her more putty. Have you seen the bust 
she has made of her sister Beatrice ? 
Thafs the consequeucel Then, Adelaide — 
she runs chasing after butterflies, and tears 
her frocks, goes dabbling in the pond after 
tittlebats and tadpoles, and comes home 
with one shoe, and her stockings all over 
mud. Her mother begins to scolds, * Let 
the child alone, my dear,' said I, * and buy 
her a book about these things.' She begins 
with a sixpenny book, and ends by teaching 
— egad 1 sir, yes, teaching the ablest pro- 
fessors of the science ! Even poor Catherine, 
with whom I cannot always agree — ^poor 
Catherine goes too far for me in several 
things, but what would our poor do without 
her? What would any of your balls, or 
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archery meetings, or croquet parties be 
without my pet Beatrice, eh? We don't 
exactly know what's in the little ones yet ; 
but if Mary Anne does not come out a second 
Arabella Goddard in private life, I'm much 
mistaken." 

Thus cackled this fond old gander, all of 
whose geese were swans. 

Then as a cognate topic, he would talk of 
his own bringing up under Jabez Standring : 
" Why, sir, if I had been given fair play, I 
might have done something ; but it was only 
necessary for me to say I Uked this or that 
for it to be forbidden me ; and anything I 
hated was sure to be forced upon me. If I 
left a piece of fat at dinner, I was given 
nothing else but fat to eat for a fortnight. 
If I got interested in a book, it was taken 
away from me ; and so on, all to * mortify 
the flesh,' and teach me * self-control.' 
Teach me self-control ! It taught me to 
become a little liar ; for whenever I wanted 
to do anything, I swore that I could not 
bear it, and so I got my way. I wish I had 
told old Jabez that I loved the law — he'd 
have made something else of me for certain." 

When reminded that the Law was a good 
mistress to him, he would reply, "Yes, so 
she is. She enables me to give my children 
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a happier youth than was given to me, and 
for that I thank her. But for herself^ I hate 
her I I begun to hate her because she was 
thrust upon me, and I go on because I 
began." 

Martin Bloxam was well-to-do in the world, 
but by no means a rich man, and in his large 
family there were a good many things to be 
done in which his daughters might have 
helped, if they were not each so engrossed in 
her own pursuits. As it was, all the house- 
hold cares and worries fell upon his wife ; 
and often did she wish that " poor Catherine" 
would make her little sister's frocks instead 
of knitting comforters for superannuated pau- 
pers ; or that Adelaide was as clever in 
making jams and pickles, as she was at stuff- 
ing birds. And so the care-worn look of 
less prosperous days never quite faded away. 
It is a proud thing, of course, to be the 
mother of six geniuses, but when you have 
to darn all their stockings it has its draw- 
backs. 

With this gifted family, Jack Hill was a 
prime favourite. He would do anything for 
any of them — would ride with Alice, drag 
huge bales of flannel-petticoats about the 
village for Kate (as he continued to call her) 
and pommel Mabel's muddling clay into pro- 
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per plastic consistency. Adelaide made him 
catch for her all sorts of stinging and biting 
creatures, and Beatrice very nearly taught 
him to dance. In return he teased them all 
round. He had no awe of geniuses. For 
Jack, like the sapeur in the song, " nothing 
was sacred." 

We have found them all assembled at 
luncheon, and thus engaged more idiosyn- 
cracies appear. Alice dines, disliking late 
dinners. Poor Catherine fasts, for it is the 
aniversary of the martyrdom of Saint Some- 
body. Mabel cannot eat anything that is not 
over done, and so a special dish of something 
frizzled to a chip is prepared for her. Ade- 
laide is a rigid vegetarian, and Beatrice 
faints at the smell of beer, a liquid to which 
her manly sister is partial, and so ".the little 
ones" set between them. There is not one 
of them who has not one special spoon or 
fork or tumbler, which no one else is permitted 
to use on any account. It was certainly a 
great comfort that they were all on such good 
terms with themselves and each other. 

" Well, Mabel," said Jack, when they were 
all seated. *' How goes on the muddling — 
who's the last victim, eh ?" 

" Oh Jack, you mustn't tease Mabel, 
please," broke in Adelaide, " she's had such 
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a misfortune. A strange cat got into the 
studio last night and upset her Hercules, just 
as she had finished him so beautifully. The 
horrid creature ! He fell on his face and 
smashed it quite in." 

" What the cat ?" 

" No, you stupid boy, dear Mabel's Her- 
cules." 

" Serve him right ; but I say, Adelaide, I've 
news for you." 

All the table was on the quivive^ expecting 
that some new compliment had been paid to 
the fair savante. 

" There's a man in Whitechapel who says 
he's got a boy that he'll back against any of 
your three at nine stone ten, for fifty pounds 
a side — ^the fight to come off in the London 
district, and the Editor of Bell's Life to be 
stakeholder," replied Jack with gravity. 

"How can you talk such nonsense?" 
expostulated Mrs. Bloxam. 

" I don't think I should hke to see a prize 
fight," observed Alice, in an indecisive tone. 
" It must be rather horrid." 

" It's a disgrace to the age," said Sir Tho- 
mas, as though from the Bench. 

" So it is," said Jack, " you're a Director 
of the West and by-East Railway are you 
not, sir ?" This to the baronet. 
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" Yes, scapegrace." 

" To which of the hospitals are you going 
to give that three hundred and fifty pounds ?" 

" What three hundred and fifty pounds ?'* 

" Why the money that was paid you for 
the * special ' which took all the rufiianism of 
London to this last mill," replied the scape- 
grace. 

" A palpable hit, Jack. I acknowledge it," 
said the good-natured squire. "Companies 
do queer things sometimes. They have no 
soul to be saved, or — you know the rest. 
I'll trouble you, Mrs. Bloxam, for some more 
of that pickled trout — it's excellent." 

" Alice caught them all this morning before 
breakfast. Sir Thomas," cried little Susan, 
" wasn't she clever ?" 

" The poor fish could not resist so fair an 
angler," replied the gallant squire, bowing 
to the lady in question. 

" They couldn't resist the bait," was the 
blunt answer. '^Prosser will have it that 
the coachman is no good at our stream. I 
caught four brace with him in less than an 
hour, and so I shall shut up Prosser." 

" I do wish, Alice, that you'd get out of 
the habit of calling people by their surnames. 
It is so unladylike," remonstrated her 
mother. 

VOL. I. K 
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** Dear mamma — Prosser has been Prosser 
all his life. It's quite impossible to call him 
Mister." 

" I don't see that at all, my dear ; and now 
I am upon the subject, I must say that I do 
not approve of your taking William away 
from his work, to go fishing with you." 

" William go fishing with m^, mamma ! 
I'd as soon think of taking the bull calf!" 

"Why you said this moment that he 
helped you catch the trout," said Mrs. 
Bloxara, getting angry. 

" Mamma, how can you !" 

" And you said that Pros — that Mr. 
Prosser thought he was no use, but — " 

" You darling ignoramus, I said the coach- 



man." 



" Well, William is coachman." 
" But my * coachman' is a sort of fly — " 
" — ArtificiaL&y^ dear" — interrupted Ade- 
laide. 

" — Red cock's hackle, stone grey wings, 
and a long tail. It's awfully killing on a 
cloudy morning," said Alice. Materfamilias 
joined in the laugh against herself. 

"The idea of calling a fly a coachman!" 
she said. 

" The idea of calling the thing a coachman 
drives, a fly !" retorted her daughter. 
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They rose soon after this, and the squire, 
having exacted a promise that all the family 
should attend his cricket match, took his de- 
parture. The girls departed each to theii 
peculiar avocation, and Jack found himsell 
alone with Martin Bloxam, smoking his pipe 
under the shade of the waving elms that 
fringed the lawn. 

" Now let's hear a little sense about you^ 
self, Master Jack," said his host. " What 
have you been doing all this time ?" 

" Oh, lots of things." 

" Hum ! that means nothing, I suppose." 

Jack laughed. 

" If I were a young fellow like you. Jack," 
continued Bloxam, " I would do something^ 
even if it were only to keep myself out of 
mischief." 

"Well, I do mean to — I do indeed !" re- 
plied Jack, becoming serious as he thought 
of the injured Bates and Macphane, and 
other creditors whose patience he knew to be 
on the point of exhaustion. '^ I must, and 
that's all about it." 

" You're not in debt. Jack ?" 

" Indeed I am." 

" I'm sorry. Jack. I'm sorry. Is it much?" 

" Oh, no ; not a quarter's income. I shall 
pull through it all right." 

K 2 
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"But you must be very careless, Jack, 
witli your money. You've no expensive 
tastes. You don't entertain, or gamble, at 
least I hope not. You ought to be able to 
live on your two hundred a-year without 
getting into debt." 

"I suppose I am careless," he replied. 
" The money goes somehow^ and I've nothing 
to show for it." 

"What puzzles me beyond expression is 
Standring's conduct towards you. I cannot 
make him out. I should have thought that 
he would have nursed you up as he did me, 
in that tomb of a house of his, and made you 
work at something you hated." 

" I'm very glad he didn't." 

" Does he never invite you to his house ?" 

" Never." 

" Or come and see you ?" 

" No, he sends one of his clerks on pay 
day, with the money, and a long letter all 
over row, which I don't read." 

" May be he thinks that it is only his own 
blood he has a right to bully," observed 
Bloxam, thinking perhaps of the cold fat 
he had been forced to eat as a boy, and the 
rigid discipline of later years, " and so he 
rushes from one extreme to another ; but he 
has not done his duty by you, Jack. Nine 
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young fellows out of ten who had been turned 
loose as you are, would have gone to the bad 
long ago." 

" Thank you ; but you don't know how far 
I have got on the way there." 

"You wouldn't come down here, and sit 
amongst my children, Jack Hill, if you had 
become a blackguard," said Bloxam with 
emphasis. 

"Thank you again, I — " Jack tried to 
say something further, but could not get it 
out. He was a soft-hearted fellow was our 
good-for-nothing. 

" Has it never occurred to you. Jack," 
asked his entertainer after a long pause, " to 
look up some of your family and connexions ?" 

" No, why should I ? When my poor 
mother died, and I was left a mere baby, 
in care of my trustee, did any of them come 
forward and say, * let me take care of the 
child ?' Not a bit of it. I was put out to 
nurse by advertisement like a workhouse 
brat, and for aught they knew might have 
fallen into the hands of a Mrs. Bird or a 
Gaggers — only I didn't. Then when I grew 
up, did any of them invite me to spend the 
hohdays with them ? Not they. When I 
left Oxford did they hold out a hand to 
me ? Bah 1 I wouldn't walk from here to 
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the pond to find a whole boiling of them." 

" And I suppose you've never taken the 
trouble to find out how your money is in- 
vested?" 

" Lord no ! Old Standring manages all 
that." 

. " But surely you ought to manage your 
own affairs now." 

*^ My dear Mr. Bloxam, if I tried to do so 
I should have them in an awful muddle in 
a month. No, it's better as it is. Standring 
is honest, and — " 

" I've nothing to say against his honesty. 
He's too hard and precise not to be honest. 
Pray do not think that I intended to hint 
anything against his character as an honour- 
able man, Jack ; I only thought it curious 
that you did not know more about your own 
business — ^that's all." 

Here the postman's horse was heard, and 
Mr. Bloxam retired to his office to read his 
letters, stopping, however, on the way to 
tell Jack that he must come and " put up" 
at the Priory ; but Jack declined the offer 
with thanks. He was old Polly Prosser's 
guest. He also declined an invitation to 
spend that evening with the Geniuses, as he 
had promised (himself) to play cribbage with 
Polly. 
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" I hope, Jack," said Mrs. Bloxam, as lie 
entered the drawing-room, " that you will 
come and spend a good deal of your time 
with us. You know we dine at six, and that 
you're always welcome. I wish we could 
offer you a bed, but I assure you we are so 
pressed for room that I hardly know how to 
turn. Addy has got the spare room for her 
aquariums and things, and as Mabel will 
not let me keep the spare china in her studio, 
I am obliged to turn Bloxam' s bath-room 
into a china-closet. What we are to do 
when the little ones grow up I don't know, 
unless we build." 

" Depend upon it, my dear Mrs. Bloxam," 
said Jack, " that before the * little ones' are 
fledged, the elder birds will have flown from 
the nest." 

"I don't know," replied Materfamilias 
sadly, " Alice is twenty-three and she hasn't 
had an offer yet. Poor Catherine never will 
marry, and the young men are afraid of 
Mabel and Addy because they think them 
• blue.' " 

" More boobies they," cried the outspoken 
Jack, " let me catch anybody calling them 
' blue,' I'll blue him." 

"But you mil come and see us often, 
Jack ?" 
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" Of course I will, but I must be off now 
and write for some things I want to take to 
Guilderbury Park." 

Away went Jack to the palazzo Polly 
Primus, and wrote to Polly Secundus for the 
" things " in requisition, all of which were 
to be sent by the carrier immediately, if not 
sooner. Good Mrs. Jowers had her work 
cut out. First of all she was to send to the 
"Oval" for Jack's " cricket toggery ;" then 
she was to hunt up Barker, and make him 
return those studs he had borrowed ; then 
she was to pack up some clean shirts and his 
dress clothes, and send him his watch-key, 
which he had forgotten ; it was on the floor 
under the bed, or perhaps it had tumbled 
behind the chest of drawers. Polly was to 
look for it, and she would be sure to find it 
somewhere. Next she was to buy him some 
chocolate black-beetles and a toy frog that 
would jump (destined no doubt for the 
benefit of Addy Bloxam), and to get him 
some tobacco from Black's. Lastly, she was 
to borrow him five pounds from Van Wyan, 
for, wrote Jack, ^^I'm going to visit at an 
awfully swell house, and must have some tin." 

Wretched Van Wyan I At a time when 
his bad planet must have been in the ascen- 
dant, he, the most particular and methodical 
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of men, ran short of a shirt collar, and in 
that evil moment borrowed one of Jack Hill. 
From that day he was never safe from the 
requisitions which Jack — in perfectly good 
faith and folly, in the beUef that the obliga- 
tions were mutual — made upon him. We have 
already seen that he borrowed six collars on 
the strength of the one which his unfortunate 
neighbour had used. Nor were his reprisals 
taken out in kind. Poor Van Wyan had to 
lend his chairs, his glass, his knives and forks, 
his boot-jack, his razors, his coals, his can- 
dles, and even, on one occasion, his bed. 
Now he had to lend his money, but he bore 
it all with a very good grace, for Jack was 
useful to him in many ways, as will hereafter 
appear. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THOENS IN THE CUSHION. 

The Right Honourable Spencer Willerton 
sat at breakfast with his wife, in a very good 
humour. He had just received a note from 
the Premier, requesting him to call that after- 
noon in Downing Street, and he well knew 
what that interview portended. There had 
been a reconstruction in the Ministry about 
a year and a-half before, which necessitated 
the resignation of one of the Under Secre- 
taries of State in the House of Commons. 
Willerton sacrificed himself — some had it 
because his high character and general use- 
fulness precluded the possibility of scoffers i 
saying things of him which might have been 
said of some of his colleagues. Others 
looked cunning, and asserted that he knew 
what he was about, and would not lose by 
what he had done. And they were right. 
The Premier was not the man to forget a 
service, and hence Spencer Willerton' s good 
appetite for his breakfast. AU the world 
knew that the Under Secretary for the Home 
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Office had succeeded to the House of Peers 
on the death of his father, but only a select 
few were aware of the differences in the 
Cabinet which had led a much more important 
Minister to tender his resignation. Willerton 
was behind the political scenes, and when he 
read in the morning paper that he had 
actually been appointed to the vacancy in 
the Home Office, he smiled and held his 
tongue. 

From a boy he had been ambitious, and 
being blessed with a handsome fortune, and a 
good stock of common sense, was content to 
bide his time, worked his way quietly into 
the estimation of Parliament, and became a 
power therein without any one being able to 
tell exactly why. The House of Commons, 
mark you, will not be taken by storm, be 
the stormer ever so valiant. It is rather 
inclined to snub 'honourable gentlemen who 
enter it with a great name gained " out of 
doors." In many respects it resembles a 
public school, and the novus who gives him- 
self airs is pretty sure of a thrashing. This, 
I take it, is the reason why so few lawyers 
make a good figure in our Legislature. In 
Westminster Hall, the squires and fashion- 
able M.P.'s quake before them; but once 
through the wicket which leads to St. 
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Stephen's, the squires and the fashionable 
M.P.'s have the upper hand. 

Spencer Willerton made his advances care- 
fully. He made no great speeches, and yet 
the time came when leading men on both 
sides of the House became anxious to know 
what he had to say, whenever a question of 
importance arose. Hence his rise. 

When he married Bertram Aylwarde's 
sister, his fiiends declared that he had thrown 
himself away, but soon found that, as usual, 
he had acted wisely. The lady had no fortune. 
What of that? Her husband had enough 
for both. She was not of the upper ten 
thousand, but those exclusives soon found 
her in their midst. Like her lord, she had 
a quiet way of moving upwards. She was 
just the sort of woman he wanted to fill his 
carriage, sit at the head of his table, and 
help to work the lever which was to raise 
him ; for though he was rich and well-edu- 
cated, he came of anything but a patrician 
stock. I cannot say that the marriage was 
a happy one, but still they got on together, 
in every sense of the phrase, very well. 
They had but one child, a boy, now aged 
nineteen, who does not appear at breakfast, 
being laid up with a severe headache, caused, 
I am sorry to say, by his having imbibed too 
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mucli gin sling the night before at the cham- 
bers of a ne'er-do-well, whose acquaintance 
he had made at a theatre, and who lived in 
Bohemia, W.C. Fred Willerton was his 
mother's darling and tyrant, and a source 
of grave anxiety to his sterner parent. 

This young gentleman was destined for the 
army, and not having made the best use of 
his time whilst at school, and being rather 
stupid over books, though quick in other 
things, had been delivered over to the care 
of one of those acute persons who " cram " 
youths to pass the necessary examination — a 
pedagogue of a cheerful and convivial tone, 
who apparently possessed the gift of second 
sight, insomuch as his pupil's curriculum 
was generally confined to what would just 
enable them to answer the questions put in 
the forthcoming examination papers, which 
— as every one knows — are never seen by 
mortal eye save that of the sworn tormentor 
who frames them. Frank Willerton's " cram- 
mer" had the reputation of being able to 
pull any dunce through the Chelsea ordeal, 
and so his house became a sort of hospital 
for incurables, who were to be dosed by him 
into a condition to look well for one day. 
Here young Willerton fell into the company 
of several embryo ensigns, who imagined 
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that the best preparation for becoming offi- 
cers and gentlemen was to acquire as fast as 
possible all the vices which gentlemen disown, 
and officers, for the most part, avoid. The 
result was, that his diurnal two hours " cram- 
ming" was so neutralised by nocturnal dissi- 
pation, that the examiners had suggested the 
propriety of his returning for another six 
months to his tutor, to learn, amongst other 
things, that the square root of sixteen is not 
ten, and that character is usually spelt with 
a c. His father felt these shortcomings and 
their cause deeply, and his mother — who 
was, perhaps, more to be blamed for them 
than any one else — had often a hard task to 
keep matters smooth. Thus when, on the 
morning when we first make her acquaint- 
ance, she saw her husband cast a quick look 
round the breakfast-room in search of his 
son, she hastened to turn the current of his 
thoughts. 

" I have asked Bertram's girls to stay 
here," she said, pouring out the tea. " I sup- 
pose you have no objection ?" 

"On the contrary; you will remember, 
my dear, that I suggested last season that 
you should show them some civility." 

"With — pardon me — ^your usual want of 
consideration. How was I to know what 
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tbey were like till I had seen them. They 
were children when he was last in town." 

" They are presentable now, then !" 

** My brother's daughters could not be 
otherwise, Mr. Wilier ton." 

" I thought that you seemed to have some 
doubts about it, my dear," replied the hus- 
band drily. 

" I require those I receive into my house 
to be something beyond presentable," was 
the haughty answer. 

"And my nieces come up to your stan- 
dard," said Willerton, breaking an egg. '' I 
am glad of it. When are they coming ?" 

" As soon as Madame Le Guy has com- 
pleted some things' that they' require — per- 
haps the day after to-morrow ; and they will 
stay till Matilda arrives." 

'' Is that woman coming here again ?" 

" Mrs. Conway has been kind enough to 
arrange that we shall go out of town together. 
I presume that you will go yachting, as 
usual, when Parliament breaks up, and I do 
not think it correct that your wife should go 
about watering-places quite alone." 

" I think your acquaintance might provide 
a more suitable companion, my dear. A 
woman separated from her husband — " 

" — Is always most unjustly treated," in- 
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terrupted Mrs. Willerton, with warmth. 
" The world always concludes that she is in 
the wrong; but in this case I happen to 
know to the contrary. Matilda has been 
very unhappy. As my friend, no one pre- 
sumes to say a word against her — out of this 
house at least. If I were to drop her, others 
would do the same, and that would be a 
great injustice. I will not do Matilda an 
injustice, Mr. Willerton — besides she suits 
me. 

This last observation seemed to clinch the 
question, for the statesman merely gave a 
slight shrug and continued his breakfast in 
silence. He sat for a while after he had con- 
cluded, a shade of gloom darkening over his 
face, nervously moving this and that, as 
though he had something on his mind to say 
and did not know how to begin. 

" Where is Frederick ?" he asked, at last, 
in a low voice. 

" Oh, he's not very well this morning, my 
dear," replied his wife, in as careless a tone as 
she could assume, her heart beating loudly 
the while. 

" Are you aware that I was in his room 
at four o'clock this morning, and found him 
in a disgusting state of intoxication," said 
her husband. 
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" Willerton, you are too hard upon the 
boy. He took something that disagreed with 
him, and—" 

The smile of contemptous disbelief that 
curled the statesman's Hp stopped the feeble 
excuse. " Where had he been ?" 

" I do not know — indeed, indeed, Willer- 
ton, I do not know. He went with me to 
Lady Fitzjames' ball, and — " 

" — Left it for a more congenial scene, 
no doubt," interrupted his father between 
his teeth. " Gertrude, there must and shall 
be an end to this. My son shirks me in 
every possible way. He is never down to 
breakfast, and what becomes of him d.uring 
the rest of the day I know not." 

"You so seldom dine at home, dear," 
pleaded the mother, 

"I dine at home as often as my duties 
permit me. Let that pass. My son shirks 
me, I repeat ; and therefore I beg that you 
will tell him from me, that if it ever comes 
to my knowledge that he has placed 
himself in such a state as that in which I 
found him last night, I will withdraw his 
name from the Horse Guards. More — that 
his next examination will be his last. I will 
not have it said that a son of mine failed 
three times." 

VOL. I. L 
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" My dear, they are so very severeJ 
** They are no such thing. I have seen 
the papers in which he failed, and they were 
such as any average fourth-form boy would 
have laughed at." 

" I do think Fred is working hard now." 

" He had better — it is his last chance," 

said Willerton, rising, " tell him so, and do 

not mince matters; but now for a more 

pleasant subject. Lord has sent for 



me. 



•^ I heard last night that you were to have 
the vacant Under Secretaryship." 

" Oh, it's something better than that. 
Sir James has resigned." 

" I am so glad. I am so glad," cried his 
wife, springing towards him, and laying her 
hand on his shoulder with something of her 
old, girlish grace. 

He drew her to him and kissed her. There 
are some things which will make even states- 
men and women of the world natural, and 
gratified ambition is one of them. 

Spencer Willerton retired to his study to 
write his letter, previous to attending a Par- 
liamentary Committee of which he was Chair- 
man, and as the door of his sanctum closed 
upon him, that of the breakfast-room was 
opened carefully, and a pale face appeared. 
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" I say, ma, is the coast clear ?" 

"Yes; come in, Fred, come in quickly. 
Oh, Fred, your father is so angry." 

"Is he ; what's the row now ?" 

" He was in your room last night." 

" The devil he was !" 

" Oh, Fred ! how can you behave so I 
Where were you ?" 

" Playing loo with such a jolly lot of 
fellows in Clement's Inn — actors and au- 
thors, and all that. Eegular clever fellows, 
you know, up to anything. We played and 
drank gin sling till three, and then we chaired 
Hill — that's the fellow that asked me — re- 
gular jolly fellow. Put him on the table 
with the poker for a sceptre, and the win- 
dow-curtain for a robe, and then chucked 
everything in the room at his head. Oh ! it 
was such a lark 1" 

" And it was for this," replied his mother, 
sadly, " that you left me alone at Lady Fitz- 
james', when I gave you that locket and 
chain on your promise to go." 

"Well, but I didn't promise to stay," 
replied this hopeful, putting his tongue in 
his cheek. "Give us some tea — ^no, hang 
it ! I'll have some soda-water. Eing the 
bell like a dear old mother, and don't be 



cross." 
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The soda-water was brought and drank, 
and then Mrs. Willerton repeated as 
severely as she could the warnings which 
his father had given. Master Fred was 
rather downcast thereby. A few hours 
before, he had been abusing the examiners 
as a set of (past participled) old fools, and 
bragging that his governor would make a 
(past participled) row about it if they sent 
him back again. 

" So, my dearest Fred," she continued, 
" you must really be more steady, and work 
hard at your studies. Now promise me you 
will." 

" All right." 

" And now it's quite true that you went to 
your tutor's." 

" Oh, hang it ! I shan't go to-day. I've 
such a confounded headache." 

"My poor boy, so you have," said his 
mother, laying her fair cool hand on his 
throbbing temples. 

" Let me get you some Eau-de-Cologne?" 

*^ Bother Eau-de-Cologne," was his grate- 
ful reply. " I'll go to the chemist and get a 
pick up," he said, preparing to leave the room. 

" And if you feel better you will go to Mr. 
Knouse," (Knouse was the crammer afore- 
said.) 
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" Well, p'raps I will, I say, ma, give me 
two pounds." 

His mother handed him her purse, and he 
took three. 

" And look here, ma, I want you to invite 
Jack Hill to your ball." 

The fond mother stiflfened in a moment 
into the woman of the world, 

" Who is this, Mr, HiU, Fred ?" 

" Hanged if I know, e;xcept that he's aw- 

fiilly jolly." 

** But what is his family ?" 

" Didn't I tell you he lives in chambers. 
How should I know anything about his 
family ?" 

" Fred, I will not invite him. He appears 
to be a very disreputable young man." 

" He's not. He's promised to take me 
behind the scenes at the Lane." 

"What lane?" 

" Why Drury Lane to be sure," he replied. 
He had heard the * National Theatre' spoken 
of as * the Lane' for the first time in his life 
the nigh t before, and Uked to show his know- 
ledge of stage slang. 

" So you wish to curry favour with persons 
like this, by inviting them to my house ? No, 
Fred, and I insist upon your giving up his 
acquaintance," said Mrs. Willerton. 
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" I shan't," replied her son. 
Then I shall speak to your father." 
Now just see," replied Fred, in an in- 
jured tone, ** how you treat a fellow. You 
and the governor bully me about keeping in 
with young Taites and Jeflfrey, because you 
say they're stupid fellows and do me no 
good ; and now when I've got in with a lot of 
regular clever fellows — regular authors and 
all that, you say I'm to give them up. You 
don't know what you're at, ma, that you 
don't." 

" I will not invite Mr. Hill, Fred," said 
his mother, falling back upon her first position 
which she felt to be a safe one, " as I do not 
know anything about him." 

" Well let it alone, then ; he wouldn't come 
if you did. He's too sensible a fellow to care 
for balls." 

" Ah, Fred ! if you would only go a little 
more into good society — " 

" Oh, bosh ! I'd sooner spend a night at 
Jack Langham's than go to the Queen's 
ball." 

The won^n of the world heaved a deep 
sigh, and so the conversation ended. Fred 
went out for his " pick up," and did not return 
home till past midnight. 

I have said that his mother was chiefly to 
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blame for all this, and I am bound to explain 
why. She began by giving him his own way 
in everything, and when the time came when 
the spoilt child had to be made to do things 
that he disliked, he was ordered to do them 
not because they were right and proper for 
him to do, but because he would get some- 
thing nice for doing them. Thus a regular 
system of bribery was established, and a 
conviction stamped upon Master Frederick's 
mind, that it was the extremity of folly to 
trouble himself about anything that did not 
bear fruit immediately. As a child, he would 
not submit to be washed without the promise 
of a cake, and we have seen that he had to 
be bribed with a locket and chain to accom- 
pany his mother to a ball. We have seen 
also that he could not keep faith and honestly 
earn his bribe. 

As a boy he was delicate — that is to say 
he over eat himself, and was constantly in the 
doctor's hands — consequently he could not 
be sent to school. He was not allowed the 
society of real boys because they were rough 
and rude, and indeed he did not seek it. 
He preferred to tease the servants, and 
tyrannise over the unfortunate beings who 
were his tutors. He had not one manly pur- 
suit or taste, but he worked in worsteds 
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beautifully, and played the piano. At the 
age of eighteen, when he first joined Mr. 
Knouse's hospital for incurables, he was a 
child. Twelve months later, he was a child 
still, but one who could swear and drink and 
smoke like a bad man — a child who knew 
the interior of every night-house in the Hay- 
market, who was " up" in all the means of 
raising money from army tailors and jews — a 
child upon whose education a thousand 
pounds had been spent, with the result that 
at nineteen he spelt character with a A;, and 
did not know that four times four was some- 
thing more than ten. 

We have come to two good-for-nothings 
in this history already, you see; and the 
diflference between them is this. Number 
one had been knocked about in certain play- 
ing fields, and subjected to what some are 
pleased to call " the brutalizing influences 
of a public school." Having no one to look 
after him he became a good-for-nothing, but 
an honourable one. Number two was spared 
such rough handling. The path of honour 
lay broad and clear before him. His name 
was an " open sesame" at which the doors 
of the best houses in London would open, 
and yet we find him declaring that he pre- 
ferred spending a night in a prize-fighting 
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blackguard's pot-house, to being the guest 
of the first lady in the land ! 

But his fond mother had one more scheme 
for his regeneration. Do you think that it 
was sheer good nature towards her nieces, and 
because they were more than presentable that 
induced her to go about shopping with " Ber- 
tram's girls," and invite them to Hyde Park 
Gardens? Mrs. Willerton was not good- 
natured, only politic. Ameha Aylwarde was 
about Fred's age, was pretty, Hvely, attrac- 
tive. What if she should prove a lure to 
keep that roving bird of night in his cage ? 
What if in the process her Httle heart be- 
came tender and received a wound ? Ah, 
that was an eventuality which did not trouble 
Mrs. Willerton. As long as Milly kept her 
boy at home, he might trifle with her affec- 
tions as much as he pleased. Girls have no 
business with affections — at least, such ap- 
pears to be the creed of women of the world. 

So " Bertram's girls " came, and Bertram 
with them, and the former were inducted into 
every species of London gaiety, much to 
Milly's delight ; but their father spent most 
of his time at his club, with a few contempo- 
rary fogies whom he had "looked up." 

When first he entered " the Carlton," the 
hall-porter stopped him and asked if he were 
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a member. Habitues of that splendid 
establishment for the last ten years wanted 
to know who the new man was, but were duly 
enlightened by the fogies aforesaid. " New 
man, sir — no such thing, sir; one of our 
original members — a noted man in his day, 
sir — fast, devilish fast 1 Ean away with 
another fellow's wife, orjianceef or something, 
and, egad, she ran back to the other 
fellow before the year was out. Wild dog, 
Aylwarde. Got caught by niggers, at the 
Cape, or in India, I don't exactly remember 
where, and was scalped. Been all over the 
world, will be Lord Hilton some day, and is 
heir to the Chapel Hilton estate. Man worth 
knowing, sir ; let me introduce you." 

Pretty Milly attracted her share of atten- 
tion, you may be sure. " Who is that nice 
looking girl with dear Mrs. Willerton ?" asked 
many a mother of marriageable sons. " Oh, 
don't you know ; she is a Miss Amelia Ayl- 
warde, will be Lady Amelia soon, and im- 
mensely rich." "An only child?" "No; 
that quiet girl talking to Lord Blankstone is 
her sister, but has not half her fo^i." So Milly 
wore out her satin boots at the rate of about 
four pair a week ; but I regret to say that her 
cousin Fred's name was seldom to be found 
on her engagement card. There were balls 
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at which he did dance, in a world which knew 
many of Milly's gallant young partners, but 
in which Milly was (thank God) unknown, 

A day or two after the arrival of his cousins, 
Master Fred came home in great glee. 

" JJTow then, ma, you love abusing my 
friend Hill, and he turns out to be a swell 
after all. I called at his chambers this 
morning, and found that he was out of town 
— staying at Guilderbury Park. I suppose 
Sir Thomas Wray is a snob, too ?" 

" If your friend is staying with Sir Thomas 
as his guesty he must be a presentable person, 
Fred, and you shall have an invitation for 
him," repHed his mother; " but how am I to 
be sure it is so ?'* 

" Well, his laundress told me." 

" An excellent authority 1 I will be bound 
that he is on a visit to the butler, or is paid 
to go and catalogue the pictures. However, 
I have the means of discovering the truth." 
Thus saying, Mrs. Willerton swept majesti- 
cally to her davenport, and penned the 
following : — 

" My dearest Matilda, 

" Fred has made the acquaintance of a 
certain Mr. Hill, whom we are told is a fellow 
visitor with you, at Guilderbury Park. Please 
let me know all about him by return of post. 
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My nieces, the Miss Aylwardes, are staying 
with me. They have lived for some years in 
the Isle of Wight, and give me so glorious a 
description of the scenery, &c., &c., that I 
am half inchned to change our plans, and 
go there. If I went to Ryde, I should have 
the advantage of seeing something of Wilier- 
ton, as I could tolerate the *Zalah' when 
she is at anchor. 

" Ever your's, sincerely, 

" Gertrude." 
To this epistle, which would have been 
almost business-like if it had had a date, 
came this reply : — 

" Guilderbury Park, 

" My ever dearest Gertrude, 
" I was so charmed to receive your nice 
letter. Many thanks for it, dear. Mr. Hill 
is here, and I hasten to give you the informa- 
tion about him that you require. He is 
handsome, gentlemanly, and very clever, a 
wonderful mimic, my dear, and I think him 
charming ; but there are people here who 
don't like being eclipsed, and so opinions 
differ. I cannot make out exactly of what 
fa^mily he is ; both his parents are dead, and 
as he has been educated at Eton and Oxford, 
and has a small fortune of his own, I suppose 
they were respectable. He is evidently a 
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great favourite with dear Sir Thomas, who 
was much hurt yesterday at the manner in 
which Algernon treated him. Algy is a 
very nice boy, but gives himself too many 
airs even for an only son. 

" I need not say, dearest, that any modifi^ 
cation of our plans that suited you would suit 
me. I should he charmed to go to Ryde. 

" Ever your aflPectionate, 

" Matilda." 

"P.S.— I find that this Mr, HHl does not 
improve upon acquaintance. I have heard 
and seen things which convince me that he is 
not a gentleman. I am happy to say that he 
is going away to-morrow." 

A' smile passed over Mrs. Willerton's face 
as she read this postscript. Jack, the " won- 
derful mimic," had been mimicing his judge, 
and so the verdict recorded in the body of 
the letter was reversed in the P.S. Poor 
Jack ! He had not learned that the art of 
the mimic is the art of making enemies, and 
that the sharpest repartee that ever was 
made never gained a finend. 

Nevertheless Fred was indulged, and a 
card of invitation to his mother's ball was 
duly issued to his good-for-nothing j&iend. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BOB BUEEIDGEE MAKES HIS BAEGAIN. 

The foreign correspondence clerk of 
Messrs. Hodd, Standring and Masters — 
that is to say, of Jabez Standring — lived 
in a spacious room at the top of an old- 
fashioned house overlooking the Thames, 
near the Adelphi. A small iron camp-bed, 
half a dozen odd chairs, and a deal table, 
covered with a gorgeous cloth, a very an- 
cient cupboard, which might have been 
mahogany under its dirty surface, furnished 
the apartment, so far as essentials went; 
but on the walls hung three or four water- 
colour drawings, the value of which would 
have gone a good way towards upholstering 
the study of a Duke; and if you opened 
the dirty old cupboard, you would have 
found therein a dozen or so of wine, such as 
a Manchester millionaire would have smacked 
his lips over ; and glass, the brightness and 
beauty of which would have added zest to 
the draught. In a corner lay piled in rich 
confusion, newspapers, magazines, French 
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Bovels, and play bills, with a copious sea- 
soning of dust and cobwebs. A few choice 
flowers bloomed in the balcony, and a 
Peruvian straw hammock swung right 
across the chamber. The sheets of the 
common little bed were as fine as linen 
could be, the pillows of the softest 
down, and on the rickety bench which 
served as a toilette table were to be found 
scents and essences, ivory-handled hair 
brushes and concomitants which might have 
been the delight of the inhabitant of the 
most sumptuous chambers in St. James'. 
All that was merely for use was shabby and 
poor ; everything that appealed to the senses 
was — ^I was going to say good, but sensuous 
is the word. The water-colours — beautiful 
as they were — would not have been admitted 
into a drawing-room, and the same might be 
said of nine out of ten of the volumes bound 
in yellow paper, which had been tossed aside. 
The very look of the hammock suggested 
lazy, voluptuous ease ; and the ragged carpet, 
the curtainless windows, the untidy grate, 
the general air of discomfort, proved that the 
tenant cared for little else. If a man lives in 
one room, you can tell his character pretty 
well by his surroundings. 

As Jabez Standring's foreign correspond- 
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ence clerk, Abel Blisset had an easy time of it. 
During three or four days, in the middle and 
end of each month, when the West India mails 
arrived and went out (Standring's business 
was chiefly with the South American Re- 
publics) his hands were very fiill, and he 
worked really hard. At other times, he 
sauntered into the office at noon, and left 
at two o clock. His pay was good, and he 
earned every penny of it. He had passed 
some time in certain of those South American 
Republics, spoke and wrote their language, 
studied their habits, and had taken stock of 
their social and commercial morality. Many 
a bad debt did he prevent his employers from 
making. Many a speculation proposed by 
him had turned out a cent.-per-cent. afiair. 
Many and many a German Jew gnashed his 
teeth in Lima ; many and many a sovereign 
citizen of Columbia uttered his meaningless 
and filthy oath when the mail came in, and 
he found that there was some one in the 
London House who knew how to cheat in 
the price of exchange as well as he did, and 
brought him to book for his misdeeds in 
Castilian purer than his own. Abel Blisset 
earned his wages, but he did not buy water- 
colour gems and drink burgundy out of 
Osier's crystal upon the stipend that Jabez 
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Standring paid him. He had other re- 
sources. Like Ulysses, he had seen many 
cities, and though a rolling stone that had 
gathered little moss, he had made many ac- 
quaintances in so called artistic circles — 
circles which have potent attractions for lazy, 
luxuriant minds. Bad-fellowship was not 
one of Abel Blisset's faults, and so well did 
he requite in London the kindness he had 
received in foreign cities, that the time came 
in which no performer — from the gentleman 
who walks on the ceiling, to the prima donna 
who was to take the house by storm and 
marry a prince — came to Babylon the Great 
without a " recommendation" to ce cher Ahel, 
el bono ragazzo Blisset, este perfito caballero 
Ingles el Serior Eblisit. 

Now there are no more helpless beings in 
the world than those gifted ones who flock 
to our foggy London to win our applause, 
our shillings, and our guineas. True that 
they screw handsome salaries out of opera 
and other managers ; but then they share the 
spoil with every harpy and rascal who cares 
to cheat them,, and with that retinue of han- 
gers-on without which it appears that no 
foreign performer, male or female, can cross 
the sea. Abel Blisset stood between many 
of these distinguished strangers, and those 
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who regarded them as their lawful prey, 
made their contracts, negociated their country 
engagements, hired their lodgings, carriages 
and horses at reasonable prices, talked over 
angry managers for them, and talked them 
over for angry managers in their turn — in 
short, made himself useful in a variety of 
ways for due consideration. 

For due consideration, but this did not 
always take the form of pounds and shillings. 
He valued money merely for what it would 
buy, and though there is little worth having 
in this world that you cannot purchase, there 
are many things that are not to be found 
ready made in the shop- windows, and Blisset 
was far too lazy to go out of his way to find 
a market. He liked to live well, or rather I 
should say live high^ and to associate with 
those who lived high. Excitement was life 
and air to him, though he never allowed 
himself to be moved by it. He was vain, 
and loved notice and display. Had he been 
a rich man, he could have obtained all he 
craved by the mere force of his wealth, but 
being merely a city clerk he had to win it 
with liis brains. 

So ce cher Blisset had his entree at either 
opera, and to most theatres, was a most wel- 
come guest with the chief singers and 
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dancers, and was much sought after by young 
noblemen and others, who sighed to enter 
the magic circles to which he had access. 
Many a time did those exquisites wonder who 
the deuce the fellow was who drank their 
wine, borrowed their money, smoked their 
cigars, and managed to make them imagine 
that he was conferring an honour upon them 
by doing so. They knew that he was cold, 
cruel, and unscrupulous ; that they could 
buy services of him such as no man possessed 
of the faintest self-respect would render ; 
that there was not a devil's den in all Lon- 
don in which he was a stranger; that he 
was utterly profligate and lost to every sense 
of honour; but it did not matter. They 
made use of him, and he of them. Had 
they been aware that he passed some of his 
time as a clerk in a merchant's office, they 
would have shunned him like a pestilence. 

Bob Burridger woke with a bad headache, 
and a feeling as though his mouth and throat 
had been lined with rabbit-skins, on the 
morning after his Cremorne dinner ; but this 
did not prevent him from setting out imme- 
diately after breakfast for Blisset's rooms, 
with twenty pounds in his pocket to buy the 
secret that was to " make " him. He found 
the outer door locked, and all his knocking 
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failed to elicit an answer. His friend was 
reading, a French novel in bed, and did not 
choose to be disturbed. Nothing daunted, 
Bob returned towards five o'clock, and found 
his quondam entertainer dressing to go down 
to Richmond with some swells; and, in- 
deed, there was a mail phaeton waiting for 
him in the street below. Bob must call 
again. Was he going to be bothered with 
business on a Sunday ? No ; he was as- 
tonished at Bob. 

And Bob was astonished at him, when he 
saw him mount the riding seat, take the reins 
from the groom, and took the well-appointed 
equipage away towards Piccadilly, just for 
all the world, as he afterwards stated, as 
though he were a lord. 

Bob's heart failed him a little at this sight. 
" He won't take twenty now he's sober," he 
mused, as for the second time he walked 
home. " He'll want fifty, or keep it for 
himself. P'raps, after all, he don't know 
anything, and it was all bounce; but he 
won't get over me." Consoled by this re- 
flection, Bob passed the rest of the day in 
writing to certain unfortunates whom he 
had " obliged " with small loans, at the 
moderate interest of from a hundred and 
twenty to two hundred per cent, payable 
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weekly, informing them of the dire conse- 
quences that would ensue in the event of 
their not "settling" next Saturday. Bob 
took great delight in these compositions, 
writing them with his head centred on one 
side, and a malicious glimmer in his evil 
little eyes. 

The following day was a busy one at 
Pounce and Sackerby's. The Summer 
Assizes were about to begin, and there 
was plenty of law stationers' work to be 
done; so our Bob found himself tied inex- 
orably to his three-legged stool until nearly 
six o'clock. It had been an easy day with 
Abel Blisset, so far as Jabez Standring was 
concerned, for the West India Mail had been 
despatched the week before, but still he had 
not been idle. He had paid a long visit to 
Doctors' Commons, and read the will of the 
first Lord Hilton over and over again, till he 
almost knew it by heart. This done, he 
walked home and dined off bread and cheese 
and Burgundy. His ready money was re- 
duced by his Cremorne hospitalities to a 
few half-pence ; but there was a good stock 
of wine in the old cupboard. Many a time 
had he spent a whole week's earnings to live 
for one day " like a gentleman." 

The evening was hot and sultry, so he 
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stripped off coat and waistcoat, flung himself 
into bis hammock, and had just drawn a 
handsome silver Narghile into fine smoking 
order, when in marched Bob Burridger with 
his hat on, and his hands in his pockets, 
whistling a wish that he were a bird, and 
trying to look as though he had dropped 
in — as he would have expressed it — 
" casual." 

" Halloa, old fellow ! I've caught you at 
last, have I ?" said Bob. 

" Well, and what the deuce do you want ?" 
replied Blisset, turning on his back, and blow- 
ing a long wreath of smoke through his nos- 
trils. 

" Want ? why, just to have a chat, old 
boy, that's all." 

" Don't * old boy ' me, and take off your 
hat I" said Blisset. " Is this the way to 
come into a gentleman's room ?" 

" Don't you be so high and mighty, Mr. 
Blisset I" said Bob, a little huffed at his 
reception, but doing as he was bid. " Where's 
your flunkey to take a chap's tile ? Where's 
your hat-stand to hang it on? You ain't 
always driving a mail phaeton, you know." 

Blisset ground his teeth, but made no 
reply. 

" I didn't come here to quarrel, at any 
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rate," Bob continued. " I came to settle 
that business we arranged at Cremorne." 

" What business ?" 

" Come, come, old fellow I you were 
pretty tight, but you can't have forgotten 
what you said." 

** If I was tight, what does it matter what 
I said ?" 

" Then you want to get out of it ?" said 
Bob, hardly able to conceal his vexation. 

" Get out of what, you little toad ?'* 
cried Blisset, half rising. 

" You keep a civil tongue in your head, or 
ril go." 

" Go and be . Well, sit down, and 

speak out, do,'' said the other, sinking back 
in his hammock, and drawing a full draught 
of perfumed smoke from the hubble-bubble. 

'* You said that if I'd give you twenty 
pounds down, you'd give me a clue to find 
that Placemore that Champion's advertising 
for," said Bob, drawing a chair to the head 
of the hammock, and seating himself. 

"Did I?" 

" Yes, you did. You said you didn't seem 
to care about bothering yourself to find him 
out, and that you'd rather have twenty 
down, than go playing the detective after a 
hundred." 
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" What a fool I must have been.'* 

" Fool, or no fool, you said so, and you 
promised to sign a paper stating that you 
would not claim any part of any reward that 
I should gain." 

" Bob, Bob," said Blisset reproachfully, 
" is this fair of you ? I treat you like a gen- 
tleman. I give you a dinner good enough 
for a duke, and then you make me tight, and 
get me to sacrifice myself; oh. Bob I" 

" Them as talks about behaving like gen- 
tlemen, had better keep their promises. A 
promise is a promise, and a bargain's a bar- 
gain," replied Bob in a lofty tone. 

^* Well, if you insist^-" 

" Oh, I don't insist," Bob interrupted. 
" It ain't such a good thing for me. I just 
chuck twenty pounds away on spec ; that's 
all. How am I to know that what you've 
got to tell is worth twenty halfpence ? But 
Fve kept my promise. I've brought the 
money." 

" And the paper ?" 

" And the paper." 

" Let me see it, then." 

Bob draws it quickly from his pocket, and 
at the same time spread out four five pound 
notes. He thought that the sight of them 
might have an effect. 
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"And I'm to sign this?'' asked Blisset, 
when he had read the agreement prepared 
for him. 

" You said you would." 

" And I'll keep my word, though you have 
been too clever for me, Bob." 

" You've got a precious sight the best of 
the bargain," replied Bob, considerably re- 
lieved and modified by the compliment thus 
paid to his sagacity. " Suppose I don't find 
out Placemore after all ?" 

"Ah, that would be a pity," answered 
BUsset in a musing tone. " Well, I'll sign. 
Fetch me a pen and ink. You'll find them 
somewhere on the table, and something to 
write on. Bob, a book will do. I'm far too 
lazy to get up." 

Bob went in search of writing materials, 
and in the meantime Blisset read over again 
the "paper" presented for his signature. It 
ran as follows : — 

" In consideration of the sum of twenty 
pounds paid to me this day,, by Robert Bur- 
ridger, the receipt whereof I hereby acknow- 
ledge, I promise to give him all the informa- 
tion I possess respecting one Augustus de 
Barkham Placemore, and I resign all claim, 
share, or interest to, out of, or in any reward 
that may be gained by the said Robert Bur- 
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ridger, for the discovery of the said Augustus 
de Barkham Placemore. As witness my 
hand, this fifteenth day of July, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-five." 

This document bore an agreement stamp. 
Blisset signed it in a large sprawling hand, 
with many dots and flourishes, and having 
handed it to its astute framer, sunk back in 
his beloved hammock, and said — 

" Now, you mind what I am going to tell 
you, because I'm not to be bothered with 
telling it twice, and don't you interrupt, or 
you'll only confuse me. Let me tell my story 
my own way." 

" All right," replied Bob, gaily taking out 
the pocket-book which has already played 
its part in this history. " Go on as fast as 
you like, I can write short-hand." 

*' No, can you indeed ?" said Blisset, a 
malicious smile crossing his face as he spoke. 
" What a clever fellow you are. Bob." 

" I was a toad just now." 

" And a toad you will be to the end of the 
chapter. Bob Burridger ; only if you want to 
earn that one hundred pounds, look sharp, 
for the De Murska is going to sing to-night, 
and I'm not going to miss hearing her. Are 
you ready?" 

'' Yes." 
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Understand that I'm not going to tell 
you a long-winded story. I'm merely going 
to state where and how you may find a clue 
to Placemore." 

" Just so." 

" And I'm not going to say how I know 
this or that — enough for you that I know 
it." 

"Very well, go on," Bob was becoming 
impatient. 

" Placemore was about as loose a fish as 
ever was let loose on town." 

" I know all that," said Bob ; "he broke 
his father's heart." 

" Did I not tell you not to interrupt me," 
cried Blisset, savagely. " Say another word 
and I'll kick you and your dirty money out of 
the window. Who's talking of his father, 
you toad?" 

" Well, well, I beg your pardon ; go on," 
said Bob, a little cowed at this outburst. 

" His father did die, as your father, and 
mine, and everybody's father must, and there 

were canting fools who said he now, 

just see how you have led me astray by your 
cursed interruptions," Blisset continued, in a 
low voice. " Now, I'll just give you your 
clue and nothing more. Go to Manchester 
and make inquiries at the tavern behind the 
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Theatre Royal about one Mary Spencer, who 
was a bar-maid, or chamber-maid, or some- 
thing there in 1852 or 1853. Placemore was 
then on the stage for want of better engage- 
ment, and, like an ass as he was, he married 
her. She's dead, but her family may know 
something about him. If the people there 
have changed, as is very likely, go over to 
Salford and find out a Mr. French, a general 
agent and bill discounter, who lived in Chapel 
Street. Placemore used to send money to 
him for his wife after they parted. It wasn't 
her fault that they parted, but that's neither 
here nor there. French is sure to know 
something ; but if he has lost sight of your 
game, go to Hull, and apply to Messrs. Black 
and Wainwright, Baltic merchants ; and if 
they cannot help you, I can't. Placemore' s 
stage name was Hallam. He was at Baden- 
Baden in 1854, calling himself Count de 
Barkham, and when he returned to England 
he lodged in Lisson Grove, No. 21 or 23, I 
don't remember which. It was there that I 
last saw him, just before he went to Hull. 
Now give me my twenty pounds." 

" But this is all more than ten years ago," 
said Bob, in rather a dejected tone, " can't 
you tell me where he has been more recent ?" 

" I tell you all I know. Bah ! if you can't 
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pick up such a clue, you're not worth your 
salt. Why, he may be with Black and Wain- 
wright at this moment for aught you know." 

" Wouldn't it be better to go to them at 
first ?" Bob asked, with his pencil in his 
mouth. 

'* No, it would not. You do what I tell 
you, or I give you fair warning, I'll put a 
spoke in your wheel." 

*' That wouldn't be fair — hang it. Blisset, 
you ain't going to take my money, and then 
sell me," cried Bob, turning whitey brown 
with apprehension, and stretching out l;iis 
claw-like little hand towards the notes. His 
friend's quick eye caught the action and 
anticipated it. 

" And you're not going to take my 
information and compromise me, either," 
the latter replied, crumpling up the notes 
and thrusting them under him in the ham- 
mock. " Do you suppose I want him to 
know that I've set a skunk like you on his 
track, as he would know if you went straight 
to Hull after him ? No, go to Manchester, 
hunt up his wife's relations, see French, and 
very likely some of them will refer you to 
Black and Wainwright. Besides, are not all 
your expenses to be paid? If I were you 
I'd have a jolly time of it." 
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"I didn't think of that," said Bob, 
brightening up at visions of the profits to 
be made by travelling third class and charging 
first class fare; putting up at some cheap 
lodging, and bringing in a bill for a guinea a 
day for hotel expenses ; and other economies 
crossed his mind. 

" Then, again," Blisset continued, " what 
credit would you get if you found your man 
in the first place that you went to in search 
of him ? Why, any fool could do that !" 

" You're right, old boy, you're right I" said 
Bob, rubbing his hands with glee, " I'll make 
a job of it. Trust me for that. I'll rake up 
everything I can get hold of about him, and 
make a regular story-book of it — that I will." 

'* And when you've done you'll come and 
tell me the result," said Blisset, looking him 
steadily in the face. 

" I don't know that," replied Bob, be- 
coming cautious. "What have you got to 
do with it ?" 

" Nothing. I'm curious, that's all," the 
other replied, lazily, stretching himself, and 
giving the hammock a swing. " I don't 
want to be bothered with an account of what 
you've found out, but I should like to know 
if you have, or have not received the re- 
ward ?" 
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" Oh, you shall know that sharp enough." 

" All right. Now we'll drink his health. 
Go to that cupboard and get a bottle off the 
right hand side of the lower shelf," said 
Blisset. 

Bob did as he was desired, and soon the 
room was filled with the exquisite bouquet 
of our Sybarite's favourite wine. 

" Stop I" he roared, as Bob was about to 
raise his glass, " stop for the toast, you 
unmannerly little beast ! Here's to Au- 
gustus de Barkham Place more— good luck 
to him. Living or dead, good luck to him !" 
he cried, becoming violently excited. 

" I don't see the good of wishing him 
good luck if he's dead," objected Bob, 
lowering his glass. 

" Drink the toast as I give it, you devil, 
or I'll brain you I" Blisset almost shrieked, 
as he flourished the empty bottle, in un- 
pleasant proximity to his companion's head. 

" Well, don't fly into such a rage about 
it !" whined Bob. " I ain't refusing your 
toast, am I? Here's Placemore's good 
health," he said, rising and retreating a 
pace or two. 

'' Living or dead," insisted Bhsset, 
poising the bottle as though for a fling. 

" Living or dead, then," growled Bob. 
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" Good. Now drink your wine and go !" 
said Blisset, sinking back into the hammock. 
" I want to get up and dress." 

" Going to the Opera, eh ?" asked Bob, 
glad to change the subject. 

'' Yes." 

" You are a swell ! How do you manage 
it all, Abel ?" 

" That's my business !" 

" Ah, you're a knowing card, you are ! 
Wouldn't know me the other day at Cham- 
pion's. * I think Fve had the pleasure of 
dining once or twice with Mr. Davies in the 
City,* " said Burridger, trying to mimic the 
manner in which that veracious statement 
had been made. " I'm Mr. Davies, eh ? 
Oh, you're a deep one !" 

" Do you suppose for a moment that I 
would have acknowledged knowing a little 
snob like you before two gentlemen !" 
sneered the other. 

" You're not civil, Blisset." 

" I don't intend to be — to you I" 

" Perhaps you'll change your mind some 
day." 

"When you've got the reward?" asked 
the other. 

" If you knew what the reward is going to 
be, you'd come down a peg or two, my fine 
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fellow !" retorted Bob, losing his prudence 
with his temper. 

" I should have to come down a good 
many pegs, my dear Bob, before I could 
become a spy for any reward that could be 
offered I" 

" I'm not a spy, Mr. Blisset I" 

"Not yet; but you're going to become 
one for a paltry hundred pounds." 

This stung Bob to the quick. He did not 
so much care about being accused of a low 
action; but to be told that he was going 
to do it at a low price was too bad. And 
really I fancy thefe are people immeasurably 
above this miserable, sordid little snob, who 
share his feelings in considering that it is 
very wrong to do evil for a small stake. 
Does not history show that ladies who are 
amiable to kings and princes, are not thought 
half so badly of as the dreadful creatures 
who sin for a less brilliant position ? Is 
there a bishop on the Bench who would 
filch a five-pound note out of the church 
collection-plate to give to his son-in-law ? 
And yet, do not the sons-in-law of right 
reverend prelates get things much more 
valuable than five-pound notes, which, by 
every code of right, should belong to others ? 
Obtain three-and-sixpence on the false pre- 
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tence that you are a gentleman of fortune, 
but have no means of paying your cab, as 
the banks are shut and you have no small 
change in your pocket, and twelve men in 
a box may have some unpleasant reflections 
to pass on the transaction at the next 
Sessions of the Peace ; but start the 
Otaheite Improvement and Financial Com- 
pany (Limited), ruin a score of families, 
and sell out in the nick of time with twenty 
thousand pounds booty, and who shall cast 
a stone at you? Fail for a few hundreds, 
and you will have the Court of Bankruptcy 
full of indignant creditors. Take heart of 
grace, go on, issue accommodation bills, 
work financial dodges, increase your failing 
business, and smash nobly for a quarter of 
a million, and you will hear of nothing but 
propositions for arrangement and composi- 
tion, when you have placed your books in 
the hands of those well known accountants, 
Messrs. Cookem, Dodge, and Mum. When 
a revered relative of mine was travelling in 
Italy years and years ago, a famous Car- 
dinal offered him a pinch of snuff, and on 
his declining it said, " I am glad to see that 
a young man of your appearance does not 
think it worth while to be damned for a 
small vice /" Wise Cardinal ! If he had 
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lived in these days, what edifying sermons 
he might have preached ! Bob Burridger 
was wise in his little way, and hotly 
resented the idea that he was going to 
betray the missing Placemore for a hundred 
pounds. 

" I wouldn't take twelve hundred for what 
I shall get,'* he cried. 

" What, out of Aylwarde ?" inquired Bhs- 
set, with his old provoking sneer. 

" Never you mind who it's to come out 
of," Bob replied, taking up his hat. " You've 
got your share, and much good may it do 
you." So saying he thrust his pocket-book 
into its usual resting place and stalked out of 
the room. 

He had been called a " toad," a " skunk," 
a "spy," a "snob," a "little beast," a 
" devil." What matter, he had the clue that 
was to " make" him, and was in high good 
humour with himself. Blisset had thrown 
away all chance of obtaining the reward, but 
was no less satisfied with his day's work. 

" If that little beast cannot pick up the 
clue," he mused, " no one can, and so I'm 
safe. If he should find it, I shall at least get 
the reward." A grim smile came over his 
face as this reflection presented itself. 
" Twelve hundred pounds ! Aylwarde cannot 
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have been blockhead enough to offer such a 
sura. Ha, ha, by Jove I have you, Master 
Bob ! Of course, you're going to get the 
balance from Placemore. Poor Placeraore ! 
He's booked for a cool thousand, I'll be 
bound; and yet he could read old Hilton's 
will at Doctors' Commons for a shilling, if 
he only knew his rights. His rights ! 
My God — my God I" cried Abel Blisset, 
starting from his recumbent position and 
pacing the room with his hand upon his 
brow, " this is a worse punishment than the 
other." Then a torrent of oaths, native and 
foreign, which must not soil these pages, 
poured from his white lips, and the mind of 
this strange being dashed itself against the 
barriers which his past had raised between 
him and his desires, as fiercely and withal 
as vainly as a wild beast dashes against the 
bars of his cage. 

He did not go to the Opera that night. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE CRICKET MATCH. 

We have seen from Mrs. Conway's letter 
to her "dearest Gertrude," that Jack Hill 
was not entirely a welcome guest at Guilder- 
bury Park. Algernon Wray, his host's only 
son, was, as that lady said, a " nice boy," as, 
indeed, the heir to a baronetcy and one of 
the finest estates in the county cannot help 
being, if he be not actually disagreeable, and 
the young gentleman in question was far 
from being so. He had, however, arrived 
at the time of life when youths in his position 
begin to feel its power, and to teach their 
elders, and mankind in general, the art of 
sucking eggs upon entirely new principles. 
In a word, he was just of age, and hked to 
be number one whenever he could. His 
scratch Oxford Eleven that was to play the 
Town Club, had been selected irom a band 
of toadies to whom he promised himself the 
gratification of exhibiting his greatness, 
and the splendour of the mansion of which 
he was one day to be lord ; but even toadies 
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are sometimes false to their allegiance, espe- 
cially at the commencement of the long 
vacation, so that when his father and private 
tutor had been pressed into the service there 
was still a vacancy in his team. Ah me I 
that eleventh man in cricket life — what a 
wild and erratic animal he is ? How diflScult 
to be caught, and how good-for-nothing 
when you've caught him, in nine cases out 
of ten ! This is the man who runs you out, 
who misses an easy catch from your oppo- 
nent's first bat when he has made two — who 
ivill not hear " over *' called, and is always 
out of his place in the field — who borrows 
your gloves and loses one — who is flirting 
when he is wanted to go in, and who thinks 
it rather a good joke to appear with a " pair 
of spectacles "* on the score. This is your 
ordinary eleventh man, but Jack Hill, an ex- 
University bowler and captain, was a very 
different sort of recruit. Jolly Sir Thomas 
Wray was delighted to engage Jack's valu- 
able services for the credit of his side ; but 
his son did not like the prospect of playing 
second fiddle on his own ground, and de- 
clared that, come what might, he would not 
do so. Moreover, he had an old grudge 
against our Jack, on account of a licking 

* Two zeros. 
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•which that senior had given him some years 
before — all heedless of the dignity that doth 
hedge an heir apparent — for pushing a little 
girl off the stepping-stones of the brook in 
which Alice Bloxam threw her " coachman" 
with such good effect. 

Algernon Wray was clever enough to be 
exceedingly " nasty " when he pleased, and 
Jack's rough manner and outspoken way 
laid him very much at his more polished and 
reticent opponent's mercy. The consequence 
was that the pair can^e to words in the 
billiard room the night before the match, and 
that Jack lost his temper and his game, and 
with it three out of the five sovereigns 
which the all-suffering Van Wyan had sup- 
plied, having been goaded into backing him- 
self at odds against one of his young host's 
henchmen, by that gentleman's covert sneers 
at his play. Poor Jack, accustomed to 
" Black's " public table and the set he met 
there, was rather more free with his bets 
than one should be in a country gentleman's 
house, and his sins were not passed over by 
Master Algy, you may depend. 

" You see, my dear Blackhurst," observed 
the " nice boy" to his chief toady, as they 
adjourned to the smoking-room, " the fellow 
is not accustomed to the society of gentle- 
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men. He has been dropped entirely since he 
left Merton. I wonder how my father could 
have invited him." 

Nevertheless "the fellow" won golden 
opinions from the other guests. In half an 
hour he won the heart of every child in the 
house. 

" Oh, mamma, see how beautifully Mr. 
Hill's mended my kite I" 

" Oh, papa, Mr. Hill says he*ll make me a 
boat that will swim !" 

"Oh, aunt, we've had such a game with 
Mr. Hill I" 

"Oh, nurse, I've had a race with Mr. Hill 
and I beat I" were the cries in drawing- 
room and nursery. If Jack had been a social 
diplomatist and knew — as we all do — that 
the way to a mother's good graces is through 
her little ones, he could not have played his 
cards better; but what he did was done 
out of sheer good-nature, and he had his 
reward. 

Guilderbury Park was fiill of visitors for 
the cricket match and concomitant fes- 
tivities. Five of the " eleven " were lodged 
in the house. The rest, who had yet to 
arrive, were provided with rooms at the inn. 
The other guests were a young niece of Sir 
Thomas', her husband, and the boy who 
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was to have the boat that could swim ; Mrs. 
Conway, and her daughter, a pale, fair girl 
of seventeen whom that lady persisted in 
trying to pass off as a child ; Lord and Lady 
Wyckham, and the Honourable Percy Blair, 
the hope of their race, who had roared in 
unappeasable grief over his broken kite, till 
crafty Jack got string and glue, and restored 
it to its pristine value ; Captain Frankland 
and his bride ; and lastly the " nice boy's" 
elder and only sister — married to a rising 
lawyer, Clair, Q.C., now on Circuit — with 
her four olive branches. 

This lady did " the honours" for her father, 
who had become a widower shortly after 
Algernon's birth ; and there was a pleasant 
look on her pleasant English face, as she 
told Jack that little Tom would not suffer 
himself to be put to bed on any pretence 
whatever, unless he — Jack, " the fellow who 
was not accustomed to the society of gentle- 
men — " would come up and kiss him. Our 
good-for-nothing was therefore likely to have 
valuable allies in any hostilities that might 
break out in consequence of that little skir- 
mish in the billiard-room. 

And hostilities did break out next morn- 
ing at breakfast. Jack was a shining light 
amongst " The Birds of Eve," a society of 
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authors, artists, actors and others of Bohe- 
mian propensities, which met nightly at a 
tavern not a thousand miles from Covent 
Garden, and held something between a free 
and easy and a debating club. No abstract 
proposition was raised by previous argument 
for discussion at these gatherings, but it was 
established as a point of honour amongst 
the convives that no one was on any account 
to spare what any one else had written, 
or said, or done. The Irish Chesterfield's 
advice to his son bound for the Fair — 
** whenever ye see a head, hit it," was the 
motto of the Birds of Eve. Thus a sort of 
intellectual free fight went on, and woe to 
the unlucky wight who lost his temper. 
Jack's naturally ready wit had become shar- 
pened, if not exactly polished, in these 
encounters ; and when Algernon Wray es- 
sayed to follow the advice given by one of 
his henchmen to " put the fellow down," the 
fellow's tongue flew out of its scabbard, and 
began to cut and thrust in a manner which 
would have caused dismay in the opposite 
faction had the encounter taken place chez 
the Birds of Eve. 

But the arena was the breakfast-room of a 
country house where ladies were present, 
who — unaccustomed to such displays — feared 
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that every other word would lead to a quarrel ; 
where it was bad taste to monopolise the 
conversation with any discussion — even had 
it been a pleasant one ; and above all where 
the heir of Guilderbury Park was on his own 
dung-hill (pardon the unsavoury metaphor), 
surrounded by creatures who preferred his 
little crow to the music of the spheres, and 
thought his little sniggers the perfection of 
wit. Poor Jack, excited by the contest and 
the success which he supposed he was gain- 
ing, did not perceive that the very force and 
pungency of his repartees was making against 
him — that the ladies were examining the 
pattern of their plates with more than usual 
attention — that his good-hearted host was 
fidgeting in his chair, and that Algernon 
(whose conceit would have supplied him with 
armour of proof against the sarcasm of a 
Jerrold) sat simpering amongst his hench- 
men with the air of one who would say, 
" Observe, gentlemen, if you please, how I 
am making this young bear dance for your 
amusement." 

As ill-luck would have it. Sir Thomas 
received letters which obliged him to drive 
over to Maidstone on important county 
business. 

" I'll try and be back in time for my 
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innings," lie said, as the dog-cart crunclied 
along the gravel in front of the windows. 
" You can get somebody to field for me, and 
look here, Algernon," he added, beckoning 
his son out into the porch, " be a Uttle more 
civil to Hill, will you ?" 

" Mr. Hill is your guest, sir, not mine," 
replied his son, " does it not occur to you 
that after his language just now, it would be 
as well if some one would advise him to be 
more civil to me ?" 

" You brought it all on yourself, Alger- 
non, and your folly deserved all you got." 

"You must allow me to hold my own 
opinions on that score, sir," replied the 
" nice boy" loftily. 

" Certainly. If you're too thick skinned 
to feel the lash, you may swell under it, only 
it is painful to me to witness the infliction," 
said his father, gathering up his reins and 
preparing to start. " Take my advice, 
Algernon, and leave him alone. Remem- 
ber he can hold his own with his hands as 
well as with his head." 

This allusion to the afiair at the brook 
already mentioned, did not improve the " nice 
boy's" temper towards Jack. 

" If my boy had half Jack's wit, and Jack 
had a tenth of his self-possession what a bles- 
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sing it would be for both," mused the Baronet 
as he drove off, ** as it is, there'll be a row." 

In the meanwhile our good-for-nothing, 
utterly unconscious of having committed 
himself in any way, but on the contrary per- 
suaded that he had shown himself to be a 
very clever fellow, and that Algernon would 
take his punishment like a "Bird of Eve," 
went to dress for the match, and on his re- 
turn from his room found that the remaining 
members of the scratch eleven had arrived, 
and that the whole party had gone down to 
the ground. 

" They might have given me a hail," he 
thought, as he started to follow. " I wonder 
if I shall know any of them ?" 

Crossing the Park, he encountered a 
smartly-dressed damsel, whose crinoline 
required much management — like the old 
woman's pig — before it could be got over a 
style. 

" I do believe you're Maggy Grice ?" said 
Jack, as he assisted her to pass. 

" My name is Grice," said the fair one, with 
a toss of her head, "but I don't know how 
you came to know it." 

" Do you mean to say you don't know me, 
Maggy? You are Maggy, though you've 
grown a young woman." 
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"I suppose you are one of the gentlemen 
who have come to play in the match," she 
replied, glancing at the bat and pads he 
carried. 

" That's easily seen," Jack replied. " Do 
you ever cross the brook now, by Martin's 
copse, Maggy ?" 

A hot blush suffused the girl's face. She 
stammered a few unmeaning words in reply, 
and ended by suddenly demanding in an 
ironical tone what business it was of his 
where she went. 

" Oh, none at all," said Jack, " but tell 
me, what are you doing now, Maggy ?" 

*' Going to see Mrs. Steddolph." 

" I mean, what are you doing for your 
living ?" 

" Well I'm sure ! You're very inquisi- 
tive !" 

*^ I always was, Maggy. I shall catch 
cold and die of it some day." 

"Please to let me pass; I don't want to 
be seen talking to gentlemen. It ain't 
right," said the girl. 

'^ It wouldn't be wrong to talk to gentle- 
men without being seen, then, Maggy P" 

"Please to let me pass, sir !" 

" Pass and welcome. I wish you had * 
remembered me, Maggy," said Jack, as she 
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tripped along, " and that you were not 
dressed so fine," lie added, as he watched 
her retreating figure. " Six years ago I 
thrashed young Wray for pushing you off 
the stepping-stones of the brook. You wore 
a torn cotton frock then, Maggy Grice, and 
were a dirty little brat enough. Your bath 
did not do you much harm after all, I dare 
say. How loug have gamekeepers taken to 
dressing their girls in silk attire, with pork- 
pie hats with a bran new feather, and knick- 
erbockers for the dirty weather, I wonder ? 
Holloa ! what's this ?" 

Just under the rail which had caught 
Maggy's crinoline, lay — direction upwards — 
a superfine pink envelope, and the direction 
was " My own Margot.^^ 

" Margoty indeed !" mused Jack, as he 
picked up the cover, and saw that its con- 
tents had been removed. "Maggy Grice 
addressed as * my own Margot !' This is 
not the love-letter of a bumpkin. You're 
the work of some educated scoundrel, my 
fine, pink, scented piece of rag, and God 
knows what devilry you have contained. 
Poor girl ! poor girl !" 

He turned, and his eye caught the flutter 
of Maggy's lavender skirt amongst the trees. 
An uneasy feeling had come over our good- 
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for-no thing when first he recognised the 
former dirty little girl of the brook in the 
stylishly-dressed young woman who could 
not get her crinoline over the style, and 
noticed how handsome she had grown. He 
had just begun to wonder how a girl in her 
position could obtain such finery, when the 
solution of the riddle appeared to jump into 
his hands : " My own Margot /" Well might 
he say " poor girl ! poor girl !" but he 
should not have spoken so loud ; for the 
under-butler returning fi'om the cricket 
field, whither he had been sent in charge 
of bitter ale, soda-water, and other refresh- 
ments likely to be needed, heard the ex- 
clamation as he passed, saw Jack thrust 
the envelope into his pocket, and placed a 
very different construction upon the tran- 
saction than that which the reader knows it 
truly bore. 

" Beg your pardon, sir," said the man, 
with a grin, ** but you'll be too late if you 
don't mind. They was just a-going to begin 
the game when I left." 

They had actually begun when Jack 
reached the ground. The scratch Oxford 
team had lost the toss, and were out. 

" Oh ! you've come at last !" cried 
Algernon, as he took the ball to bowl the 
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second "over." "That will do, Grice. 
Grice has been fielding for you, Mr. Hill; 
will you be good enough to take his place 
— short leg. That's it. Thank you. Now, 
are we all ready ? Play !" and so the game 
proceeded. 

Now Jack had not thought much about 
this match ; but it occurred to him, as he ap- 
proached the field, that as an ex-University 
captain he would probably be asked to take 
the management of a scratch eleven, in which 
no name of note in the cricket world was 
entered. He was Inistaken. Mr. Wray 
assumed the lead in this, as he did in most 
things, and issued his orders with an ease 
and affectation of superiority which there 
was no resisting. 

The first two batsmen of the Town Club 
was a tall thin man with a hatchet face, and 
a young gentleman got up in a gorgeous 
shirt, and pink laces to his white shoes. 
The gentleman with the pink laces spooned 
the ball back into the bowler's (Algernon's) 
hands the second over, and was succeeded by 
a stout farmer who asked for " block," and 
otherwise conducted himself in an old- 
fashioned manner. He hit away for five a 
very good ball bowled by Lord Glenmair, 
who " handled the leather opposite Mr. 

VOL. I. 
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Wray," and was clean bowled by that gen- 
tleman in the next over, with the first 
straight ball he had delivered in the match. 
Algernon was delighted. Two wickets for 
nine runs, and both had succumbed to his 
prowess. The next townsman was a jolly, 
red- faced man, in a pair of flannel trousers 
much too short for him, and who wielded 
an ugly-looking bat in a wild and wholly 
unscientific manner. The " nice boy " was 
vexed at having to bowl two overs against 
the hatchet-faced man (who blocked every 
straight ball) because he (Algernon) marked 
his partner as an easy prey. Presently the 
short-trousered man began to hit — to hit in 
a defiant and reckless manner — to hit in a 
highly improper manner — to hit to the off 
balls which ought to have been played 
to the on, to send flying over Algernon's 
head for four and five balls which that gen- 
tlemen was sure was going to take his middle 
stump — to hit — hit — hit till the extemporary 
telegraph marked 54. In the meantime, the 
hatchet-faced man was making his ones and 
twos in a business-like manner, till his bat 
appeared to the tired bowlers as having 
assumed the dimensions of a barn door. 
Lord Glenmair (who had been educated at 
Harrow, and was consequently a cricketer 
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up to the roots of his hair) bowled steadily 
and well, and few runs were made of him. 
Algernon was fast, flashy, and wild, and 
both hatchet-face and his companion did as 
they pleased with him. Still the " nice boy" 
was far too well pleased with himself to think 
of a change. 

So the game went on, and when the 
Bloxam's carriage drove up at half-past one, 
the score stood 67 and two wickets down ! 

Alice Bloxam, with her keen love for 
sport, was highly indignant when she heard 
the state of affairs, and learned that Jack 
had not been put on to bowl. " If I had 
thought that Algernon Wray was going to 
make such a fool of himself," said the out- 
spoken damsel, " I shouldn't have come. 
It's disgusting to see a game thrown away 
like this." 

Her disappointment was, of course, shared 
by her sisters. 

" We only came, you know," they said, 
" to keep dear Alice company. She is so 
fond of seeing a cricket match, and under- 
stands all about it. It is a great pity Mr. 
Wray has mismanaged it so." Then Adelaide 
fell to grubbing about in the hedge-rows 
after beetles, &c. Mabel made a sketch 
of the dreadful hatchet-faced man, whose 

2 
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flexor muscles she declared to be very fine. 

The clock struck two, the telegraph marked 
80 ; the marquee was full of visitors from the 
Park and neighbourhood. The band arrived 
and began to play the "Mabel" waltzes. 
The day could not have been finer, and the 
ladies (of whom there was a goodly attend- 
ance) declared it was charming, and were 
not they (the cricketers) playing nicely ? 

This was wormwood to Alice. " Now look 
here," she said to Mrs. Conway, who was 
simpering praises of everybody and every- 
thing, " do you see that man in the grey 
shirt fielding short leg?" 

'* I do beheve it's that clever Mr. Hill," 
replied the lady applying her gold eye-glass. 
" How nice he looks." 

" Well, bar Lord Glenmair," continued 
Alice getting excited, " I'll back him to play 
all the rest of the eleven, and yet they have 
not put him on to bowl !" 

"I'm sure dear Mr. Wray is bowjing 
beautifully," said the other. " Just see that 
now. Capital, capital ! I'm sure he will win." 

Mrs. Conway's raptures were called forth by 
the short-trousered man having hit a long hop 
bowled by her paragon to square leg for five. 

Elegantly dressed and still handsome, this 
lady had the knack of making herself the 
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centre of attention if not of admiration in 
every society into which she entered. This 
she was wont to effect by acknowledging 
herself publicly to be the most helpless, 
foolish person alive. Would Captain A. be 
so very kind as to move her chair a little 
more forward — she was so dreadfully awk- 
ward. Would Mr. B. mind opening her 
parasol for her — she was so dreadfully clumsy. 
Would Mrs. C. let her dear little boy come 
and explain the game to her — she was so 
dreadfully stupid she could not understand 
it. If the Reverend Mr. D. would be so 
very kind as to place something in front of 
her so that the ball might not come, she would 
be so much obliged — she was so dreadfully 
nervous, and so on; accompanying each 
request with so sweet a smile, and being so 
intensely grateful for small services, that it 
was delightful to become her slave. 

Of course all the women hated her, and 
declared her to be insufferably affected — a 
dangerous and designing creature ; but this 
did not matter to Mrs. Conway. She did 
not care for the women, or what they 
thought of her ; but she never gave them the 
chance of putting their thoughts into any- 
thing like a tangible charge. Good men 
considered her a foolish but harmless person . 
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Bad men had their own opinion, based upon 
the lavish use of her fine eyes and expressive 
smile. Good and bad were alike mistaken. 
There was more of the serpent than the dove 
in Mrs. Conway's disposition. The women 
were right — as they generally are in judging 
their own sex. 

We already know that she was separated 
from her husband, and we have Mrs. Wilier- 
ton's evidence that for this misfortune she 
was in no wise to blame. Indeed, if half the 
stories that were, or had been, current as 
to the misdeeds of her husband were to be 
believed, she had no choice but to leave him. 
There were no two opinions as to his con- 
duct, and he himself had virtually pleaded 
guilty to the charges made against him, by 
leaving the country without attempting to 
disprove them. A shade of melancholy hung 
over the suffering lady's face, which the smile 
aforesaid made very attractive upon occasion. 
Had she lived in bye-gone days, she would 
have had a hundred knights ready to ride 
forth in search of her false and brutal lord, 
and do battle with him to the death. As it 
was, many friends advised her to drag him 
into the cave of that potent enchanter who 
with a stroke of his pen can break martial 
bonds, though they had been wedded by an 
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archbisliop, assisted by a dean, and invited 
by Hymen himself on his anvil in Hanover 
Square. No, for the sake of her darling 
child she would do no such thing, and this 
resolution, frequently reiterated with tears, 
gained her golden opinions amongst her 
acquaintance of the graver sort. 

Mrs. Conway made one great mistake, into 
which she was led by that Will-o'-the-Wisp 
of her sex, Vanity. She would not see that 
" her darling child " was a child no longer, 
but continued to dress and treat her as such, 
though turned seventeen, and an inch taller 
than herself. This challenged inquiry into 
her own age, and filled the mouths of the 
scoffers. 

Constance Conway sat next to her mother 
in that brilliant gathering, attired in a plain 
brown-hoUand frock, eagerly watching the 
game, and making remarks in a loud tone to 
her neighbour, Alice Bloxam, which at last 
caused that young lady to say with surprise, 
« Why, how came you to know so much 
about cricket ?" 

Constance cast a frightened glance towards 
her mother, and whispered hurriedly — 

" Hush ! pray don't ask me." 

" You queer child I" 

She was a very queer child. Child ? save 
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the mark ! There was not one trait of child- 
hood in those great sad brown eyes, in that 
bloomless and anxious face, which looked up 
so appealingly to Alice as again she entreated 
her to " hush." 

Honest, simple-hearted Alice was on the 
point of blustering out some observation, 
which might have been very mal-a-propos, 
when her attention was diverted by a sudden 
stoppage of the play, caused by no less an 
event than the arrival of Sir Thomas. 

"I'm so glad," cried Alice, "we shall have 
a change now." 

And a change there was sure enough. The 
jolly Squire's first words were directed to 
Jack, as he pointed to the three figures now 
marked on the telegraph. Jack appeared 
unwilling to reply, and then the Squire ad- 
dressed his son, and his jolly manner ap- 
peared for a moment to leave him as he drew 
that young gentleman aside, and spoke a few 
words for his private ear. This done it 
returned, the field was called together, and a 
consultation held, the result of which was 
that the ball was tossed to Jack, who pro- 
ceeded to Algernon's end, and prepared to 
bowl the next over. 

" You come with me to the scorer's tent," 
said Alice, taking Constance Conway by the 
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hand, " we shall be more in a line with the 
wickets, and there is going to be some 
cricket now." 

" May I go, mamma ?" said Constance. 

" To be sure, my dear. How very kind of 
dear Miss Bloxam to take you. And do tell 
me, dear, you who are so very clever, who 
has won ?" 

" No one has won as yet," replied Alice, 
bluntly (Mrs. Conway was not amongst the 
number of her favourites), " but the Town 
are not going to have it all their own way 
much longer." And away she went. 

Jack measured his run, came down to the 
crease with an easy swing, and — up went the 
umpire's hand for the first time in the match. 
Wide ! The second baU— Wide ! The third- 
Wide ! — so wide that the long-stop toiled 
after it in vain, and three byes (counting 
against the bowler) were run. Alice began 
to feel hot and slightly ashamed of herself, 
as you and I, dear reader, have felt when one 
whom we expect to distinguish himself is 
making a mess of it. Algernon shrugged his 
shoulders and turned his back upon the game, 
as though it were not worth watching. The 
fifth ball, delivered much slower than its pre- 
decessors, was hit, and the other three, 
necessary to make up the over, were by no 
means straight. 
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The netir bowler at the other end then 
essayed some slow underhand, which seemed 
to puzzle both batsmen from its very badness, 
and then on went Jack again. The first ball 
wide, as usual, the next four straight, the 
last two afiecting the hatchet-faced man in 
a peculiar manner, bringing him back upon 
his wicket, and causing him to rub his 
knuckles. 

" It's all right," cried Alice, with delight, 
" he's on the spot at last with the old break- 
backs. What will you bet, Mr. Dyke," said 
the excited girl to a young farmer, who sat 
padded and gloved to go in next, " that you 
make thirty more between you ?" 

" Anything you like. Miss Bloxam." 

" Well, a dozen of gloves." 

" Done, with pleasure." 

" Done." 

The first ball of the slow bowler's over was 
against the short-trowsered man who hit at 
it mightily, but a little too soon. Up it went 
soaring into the air, and Jack, who since the 
Squire's arrival had re-arranged the field, was 
under it. The sun was full in his eyes, and 
when it was observed that he turned his back 
upon where the ball was descending, all 
thought that he had lost sight of it; but 
before one could tell that it had reached his 
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hands, it was up in the air again amidst loud 
cries of *' well caught." 

The spell was broken. In his next over, 
Jack bowled the hatched-faced man. In his 
next but one, he had but two wickets, one 
was stumped off the slows, and Jack took the 
rest. Five runs off the bat only were scored 
in his last ten overs, and the Town were " all 
out" for 119! Alice won her gloves. " Oh, 
Jack," she exclaimed, "if they had only put 
you on at first !" 

Some such remark having been made to 
Mr. Wray, he was pleased to observe, some- 
what apologetically, however, that the worst 
of a scratch eleven was that you never knew 
your strength ; and in this he was borne out 
by the general voice. 

Sic transit gloria mundi ! Two years before 
the name of Jack Hill was a household word 
in every Oxford mouth. He was Captain of 
the Eleven, first hand in the University 
billiard match, and might have been in the 
eight if he had not been too lazy to go into 
training. Twenty-four months and he was 
forgotten, till the famous old break backs 
began to get amongst the stumps, and peo- 
ple were obliged to ask who he was ? Sic 
transit ! 

" I say, Jack," said Alice Bloxara, in the 
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interval between the innings, "there's a 
great match on. I'm going to play Con- 
stance Conway, and you're going to fag on 
both sides." 

" All right," replied Jack, then turning to 
Constance, he said, for want of something 
better to say. 

" Have you been to many matches ?" 
" Oh yes ; I used to go to Lord's very 
often to see papa play. . He was a famous 
cricketer." 

" You don't mean to say that he is the 
Conway — George Conway ?" asked Jack. 
" Oh yes, did you know him ?" 
" Well, I knew him, but I don't suppose 
he would remember me. I was quite a 
youngster at Eton when he came down with 
the Marylebone Club to play us. I was on for 
cricket fagging, and long stopped for him in 
practice before the match began ; I did my 
best, and when the bell rung I heard him say 
to our captain * that little fellow will make a 
cricketer.' I was so proud. The next day 
I passed him as he stood smoking a cigar in 
front of the ' Christopher.' He called me in, 
gave me a glass of wine and tipped me half- 
a-sovereign. It was the first time I had been 
treated in that way. Miss Conway," con- 
tinued the good-for-nothing rather sadly, 
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" for I had no relations or friends in England, 
and — and — I made George Conway into a 
sort of demi-god. So he was so far as games 
went, for no man in all England could beat 
him at cricket, tennis, fives, rackets or 
billiards, and I'm sure from his kindness to 
a poor little fag as I was, that he is a right 
down good fellow." 

Jack rattled on, unconscious of the tele- 
graphic signals made to him by Alice, and 
when he concluded and looked at Constance, 
he saw that the great brown eyes were fixed 
intently on him, and were full of tears. 

" I suppose he has given up cricket now ?" 
he added, seeing that Constance did not 
reply. 

'' Yes — I mean — that is, I suppose so," 
she answered, turning aside, and plucking 
nervously at the tent-ropes. 

Again the telegrams, but Jack was too 
full of his quondam demi-god to notice. 

" Suppose ? Why who should know better 
than you ?" 

Scalding tears now coursed each other 
down the pale face, now held averted from 
her questioner. 

" I haven't seen papa for six years," she 
sobbed. " He doesn't come to us now. 
He — oh ! Mr. Hill, I must not speak of 
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him ! I was wrong to begin ; but pray, pray 
don't tell mamma !" 

" What a fool you are, Jack !" said out- 
spoken Alice, when they were alone, " didn't 
you see me signing you to hold yoiir 
tongue ?" 

" No, I didn't— what's the row ?" 

" Oh, I can't tell you — ask papa." 

Jack did ask papa before the day was 
over, and from him learned the story of Mr. 
and Mrs. Conway's separation. 

" Well, I don't know," said he, ** it may 
be all true, of course ; but I shall speak of 
a man as I find him. George Conway was 
a brick to me, and from the way his daugh- 
ter looked at me as I was singing his praises, 
I'll be sworn he never was a brute to her." 

" Now, this shows, my dear fellow," re- 
plied Mr. Bloxam, " how your impulsive 
nature leads you astray. It was on the 
faith of what that same young lady has said 
of her father, that the world thinks as it does 
of him." 

" Then she's a little animal !" shouted 
Jack, "and I'll never beUeve in a girl 
again." 

So saying, he stalked off to the dressing- 
tent to see the ** order of going in," for his 
side had already commenced their innings 
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to the bowling of the hatchet-faced man and 
a stout farmer, who bowled very fast under- 
hand, and threatened to send himself with 
all limbs flying with the ball. The list was 
written on a half sheet of note paper, and 
pinned to the tent-pole. Jack was pleased 
to see that his prowess was no longer 
ignored, and that his name figured in the 
place of honour — third wicket down. But 
as he cast his eye down the list, something 
struck him as with a sudden pain. Where 
had he seen that writing before ? In a 
moment the envelope which he had picked 
up in the park was in his hands, and a dark 
cloud Ml over his countenance as he com- 
pared the hands. One of the players on 
his side was named Martin. The ' Mar' of 
the Martin on the list, and the * Mar' of the 
Margot on the envelope were identical. 
Again, the pencil which had written on the 
list Hon. Owen Mylburn, had evidently 
guided the pen which had traced the * Ow' of 
the ^ Own' and the * My' on the envelope. 
Who was the writer ? 

There was no one in the tent but a 
servant from the house, left in charge of 
the players' clothes, watches, &c., &c. To 
him Jack applied. 

" Do you know who wrote this list ?" 
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" Oh yes, sir. Mr. Wray." 

" How do you know?" 

" Please, sir, I seed him do it. He wrote 
it on his bat, and stuck it up his own self." 

A cold shudder crept over Jack as he 
again compared the writings. They were 
both in a bold, somewhat back-slanting 
hand, very common amongst young Univer- 
sity men ; but there was a fatal peculiarity 
in the crossing of the t's and the curl of the 
tails of the y's. 

" God forgive me !" mused Jack, as he 
left the tent, *' if any dirty little spite against 
this fellow leads me to judge him wrongfully ; 
bu^-" 

Ah, but 1 But is but a little word, but the 
the thoughts it evoked hung heavily over 
Jack Hill all that bright day. Louder than 
ever his lips had spoken it, rung in his mind 
the echo, " poor girl, poor Maggy I" 

This was, perhaps, why he distinguished 
himself no more in the match. His heart 
was not in the game. His thoughts fixed 
themselves upon the poor, pretty simpleton in 
the lavender silk dress, who was some one's 
** own Margot." A wise, or at least a cold- 
blooded man, would have argued somewhat 
after this fashion : — " What is this girl to me ? 
A girl whom the young squire had pushed 
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off the stepping-stones of the brook some 
eight years ago, and was now his *own 
Margot?' What matter if she were to be 
hurled into deeper and blacker waters ? Was 
she not old enough and pert enough to take 
care of herself ? Had she not a father and a 
mother, brothers and sisters, friends and 
relations to take care of her ? Why should 
I make a fuss about her in a house in which 
I am not altogether comfortable as it is ?" 
But Jack was not wise, or cold-blooded — 
only a soft-hearted fellow who knew how 
country girls who are addressed on super- 
fine pink paper as some one's " own Margot " 
may sometimes wed; and he was troubled 
sorely as to what he ought to do. 

At last it struck him that the best thing 
to do was to talk the matter over with old 
Polly. Polly was a sort of relation of the 
Grices, and could say a good deal that he 
(Jack) could not. He would settle it all with 
Polly, and thus restored, he thought he had 
settled it with himself — but he had not. He 
distinguished himself no more in the cricket 
match, and was unusually grave and absent 
all the evening — the last evening at the Park. 

Kind-hearted Mrs. Clair, who with her 
woman's tact saw that something had gone 
wrong, came up to where he sat moodily 
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apart, and offered to purchase his thoughts 
at the usual market price. 

"They are not worth a penny," repKed 
Jack, brightening up a little, " they are about 
myself." 

" More shame for you then," said the fair 
young matron, taking a seat by his side ; 
" but, seriously, I am afraid your visit hasn't 
been a pleasant one." 

" It hasn't, indeed," answered Jack in his 
usual blunt fashion. 

" I am sorry." 

" Oh, it doesn't matter. Your brother and 
I don't get on as we used. He's too fine a 
gentleman for me. I'm not his sort, and he's 
not mine ; so the less we have to do with 
each other the better." 

" Do you visit much in London, Jack ?" 
asked Mrs. Clair, after a pause, which had 
been by no means a pleasant one. 

" Visit ? Why no — not what you mean by 
visiting." 

" But you should — you should indeed, Jack. 
It is not good for a young man like you to 
hve alone." 

" I don't live alone, I've lots of friends, 
far better fellows than any of Algernon's 
set," said Jack, a little piqued. 

"I dare say — I dare say; but, my dear 
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Jack, do you cultivate the society of ladies. 
Good fellows — as you call them — are all very 
well in their way, but if a young man does 
not cultivate the society of ladies, he — he — " 

" — Becomes rough and rude, and brutish, 
eh ?" interrupted our good-for-nothing. 

" Exactly." 

" As I am ?" 

"As you may become if you don't take 
care," said she. 

** You are hard upon me, Gerty." 

"There now, I'm so glad you've called me 
by my old name," she exclaimed. " It seems 
like old times again, and I can talk without 
restraint. Why, Jack, I have known you since 
you were as small as my Tom, who is go 
fond of you. If I may not speak frankly to 
you, who may ? It's not my fault. Jack, that 
we' have seen so little of each other of late 
years. Why have you not come to see us ?" 

" I don't know where you live ?" 

" Oh, Jack — as if any Court Guide would 
not tell you I" 

"I don't visit grand folks like you. I'm 
rough, and rude, and brutish." 

" So you are when you speak like that. 
For shame. Jack I" 

There was that in the kind face of his old 
friend that did make him feel ashamed of himself . 

p 2 
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"I beg your pardon," he stammered, 
" I— I—'' 

** Tou are tired with your day's play, and 
I bore you." 

" Oh, no, no ! please don't go," he said, as 
she was about to rise. " You are quite right, 
and as kind as you are right ; I know I'm 
throwing away my time and my opportunities, 
and hving a brutish sort of life — say what 
you will." 

" I don't know what sort of life you lead, 
Jack," Mrs. Clair replied, "and it is no 
business of mine to inquire. I only see that 
you have not accustomed yourself to the sort 
of society in which you are entitled to move. 
I say this as an old friend, Jack, and not 
with any wish to pain you. I think it a pity, 
my dear boy, I do, indeed." 

" Whv, what the deuce have I done ?" 

" Hush ! don't get excited, and speak so 
loud." 

" I wish I had never come here." 

" I am, on the contrary, very glad you have. 
You will be always welcome here. Jack." 

" To your brother, especially." 

" Algernon is not master of Guilderbury 
Park, and I hope will not be for many, many 
years." 

" Amen to that." 
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" And you will always be welcome in 
Gloucester Gardens, Jack. My husband will 
be delighted to make your acquaintance, and 
my house has not the reputation of being a 
dull one." 

" You wouldn't be there if it had." 

" Thanks for the compliment. You are get- 
ting on. You will come and see us often Jack ?" 

" Well, I will, and thank you. Gerty, if 
I had had a sister like you, if I had had any- 
one who would speak to me as you do, I — " 

" There — there, never mind," said Mrs 
Clair, rising and putting an end to the con- 
versation, for something had begun to rise 
in the good-for-nothing's speech, and glis- 
tened in his eyes, that was not for every one 
to see. " Come and make yourself agreeable. 
The people are getting stupid — come." 

Jack did as he was bid, and eventually his 
old high spirits returned. He got up a 
charade, and gave some imitations of popu- 
lar actors, which were highly applauded, and 
when the ladies had retired, added an imper- 
sonation of Mrs. Conway's prettily-assumed 
terrors at the opening of a bottle of soda- 
water, which set the room in a roar. Un- 
fortunately, however, that lady had returned 
unperceived for a handkerchief or fan, or 
something that she had forgotten, and was a 
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spectator of the scene. Hence the unfavour- 
able verdict returned in the postscript of her 
letter to Mrs. Willerton. 

Tired as he was, our Jack got little sleep 
that night. Gertrude Clair's kind words 
haunted him, and he felt more and more their 
truth. He was becoming rough, and rude, 
and brutish, and if he continued his Bohemian 
life, would be lost. It was a good resolve to 
work and become a respectable member of 
society. Fancy having a house of his own 
in Gloucester Gardens, and such a woman as 
Gertrude Clair to take care of and grace it ? 

The Bloxam girls, with all their eccentri- 
cities, were better companions than Barker, 
and Teddy Price and their set. Oh, yes, he 
would certainly turn over a new leaf, cut his 
disreputable acquaintances, and go into 
decent society. In a few days his quarter's 
allowance would be due. He would pay 
all his debts, and then he must write, or 
paint, or do something. Conscious of pre- 
vious backslidings he determined to pay his 
debts, and so oblige himself to amend. Then 
'the great speaking eyes of George Conway's 
daughter fixed themselves upon him out of the 
darkness, and he puzzled himself over what he 
had seen in her face, and what Mr. Bloxam 
had told him of her, till at last he fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CONSTANCE CONWAY's " MIST." 

Jack Hill returned to his old quarters 
the day after the cricket-match, full of good 
resolutions, and straightway made a confi- 
dante of " Polly Primus," respecting the 
evils he anticipated for poor Maggy Grice, 
suppressing, however, his discovery of the 
" own Margot" envelope, and the suspicions 
it had occasioned. There was no need he 
thought to specify the danger; to indicate 
that there was one was enough. 

" God forbid, Polly," he said, as he con- 
cluded his story, " that I should take away 
the girl's character. I don't believe a bit 
that she's gone to the bad ; but you know 
that lavender silk dresses, kid gloves, and 
hats with feathers in them are just the sort 
of baits that the devil puts in his trap for 
pretty little stupids like Maggy; and it's 
better to be too quick than too slow in such 
a case — isn't it, now, Polly?" 

His old nurse heard him out with many a 
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sigh and shake of her good grey head, and 
asserted at last that the way girls was going 
on now-a-days was that dreadful that — here 
her utterance failed her ; and the row of hams 
suspended from the roof to which she ap- 
peared to appeal against the rising generation 
of her sex not helping her to a fit denuncia- 
tion of their wickedness, she took off her 
spectacles, wiped them carefully, and asked 
Jack if he knew who it was. 

" Well, Polly, I don't /mew," he replied, 
somewhat disconcerted by so direct a ques- 
tion, " and if I did, perhaps I should not tell. 
It would do the girl no good you know, and 
might make a row. I hate rows. You get 
old Grice to send her away. Anywhere out 
of this. Hang it, Polly, it's time she was 
in service, or doing something for herself. 
Doesn't every girl in her state of life leave 
her home and shift for herself? You put it 
that way, Polly, and no harm will be done. 
They'll take it kindly from you, but if I were 
to go to Grice and say, 'your daughter's 
going on anyhow, and taking presents of 
this, and that, and the other, from people she 
has no business to know,' he'd break my 
head and serve me right too." 

So, after many objections from Mrs. 
Prosser, that she didn't hke meddling with 
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other folks business, it was agreed that she 
should give a friendly hint to the old game- 
keeper ; and as Margot's gorgeous array was 
already the talk of the village, she, (Mrs. 
Prosser) as one of its oldest and most re- 
spected inhabitants was clearly the right 
person to open his eyes. 

At this juncture Prosser came home for 
his dinner, with a message from Miss Bloxam 
to Jack, that the great match before men- 
tioned between her and Constance Conway 
was to come off that afternoon, and that he 
was expected to luncheon immediately — if not 
sooner. 

It had been arranged during the cricket 
match that Constance was to spend the next 
day with the Bloxams, or more especially with 
Alice, who had taken a strong fancy to the 
pale, silent girl. That each member of this 
independent family should have her own 
particular friends, and should invite them 
when she pleased was quite in accordance 
with Bloxamian rules ; but when Mrs. Con- 
way appeared with her daughter at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, dressed as though 
for a horticultural fete, some little conster- 
nation fell upon the household. Whose friend 
was she ? Who was to entertain her ? 

She was far too clever a woman not to 
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perceive this difficulty, and hastened to set 
at rest all doubt as to who was to be devoted 
to her, by fastening upon poor Mr. Bloxam. 

" It was so kind of them to notice her little 
girl. Poor child, she had no companions, 
and a little change would do her so much 
good, especially in the society of such very 
clever young ladies as the Misses Bloxam 
were universally admitted to be. They were 
all so good that she, Mrs. Conway, was going 
to take a great liberty. Might she venture 
to consult Mr. Bloxam on a matter of busi- 
ness ?" 

Bloxam muttered something about her own 
attorney, fumbled nervously with his watch, 
and tried to edge off towards his office ; but 
his fair visitor was not to be disposed of so 
easily. 

"Oh, my dear Mr. Bloxam," she said, 
" you cannot think what agony it is to me to 
consult my men of business. They are so 
dreadfyxWj cold and calculating — mere lawyers 
you know. What I do yearn for is the sym- 
pathising counsel of a dear friend (she had 
seen Bloxam three times in her life) who is at 
the same time clever and far seeing as you 
are. May I not confide in you ?" 

" If you would kindly step into the office ?" 
began her victim. He saw he was in for it. 
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and thought that he could be safer and more 
stern towards this fascinating, but unwelcome 
cliant in his sanctum. He was outflanked in 
a moment. 

" Oh please, please, don't ask me to go 
there ?" she pleaded, clasping her elegantly- 
gloved hands, " I get so terrified when I see 
those dreadful black boxes, and rows of 
awful books, which I am sure you keep. 
Besides, I want to fancy you are not 
a lawyer, and yet have the advantage 
of your great experience." Dear Mrs. 
Bloxam, do persuade your husband to let 
me consult him here in your beautiful draw- 
ing-room?" 

There was no help for it. Dear Mrs. 
Bloxam retired to her household duties, and 
her husband was left a passive victim, half- 
smothered in the folds of his visitor's ex- 
quisite French muslin dress, to hear her sad 
story. 

With much precision, but — as it appeared 
to her auditor — little regard to delicacy, she 
recounted the misdeeds of her husband. 
There were a good many incidents in her 
story, which a woman possessed of any self- 
respect would have sketched in the slightest 
possible lines, or left altogether to the im- 
agination ; but Mrs. Conway seemed to take 
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delight in detailing them, and did so in so 
glib and unreserved a manner, as to give the 
idea that she had had considerable practice 
in this particular. Bloxam looked at her 
elegant dress, her still refined and beautiful 
face; remembered her timid and helpless 
manner on other occasions, and was puzzled. 

" And now, my dear friend," she continued, 
laying a soft white hand sparkling with gems, 
on his arm, " I come to what I suppose you 
lawyers would call the practical fart. My 
Wretch (this was the name for George Con- 
way) is a man of considerable wealth. He 
was always very sly and uncommunicative 
about his means ; but I happen to Imow that, 
although not so well ofi* as he was once, he 
has between three and four thousand a year. 
Of this he allows me a miserable thousand, 
to maintain myself and educate that dear 
child. Now she is growing up, and though 
on the one hand I feel I ought to shield her 
in every way from the odium which public 
exposure of her father's vices would inevitably 
cast upon the poor innocent darling, still I 
am bound to see that she is properly brought 
out." 

"I should have thought," observed Blox- 
am, " that with a thousand a year — " 

" I might do all that is required ? Ah, 
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that is just like you men. I and my child 
are to be subjected to all sorts of petty and 
humiliating economies on about a fourth of 
his income, whilst he is to be at liberty to 
spend all the rest on himself and his — his 
vices I" 

" But does he do so ?" 

" Of course I Do you think he is less wild 
now he is free than he was before ? I have 
no doubt but that he is spending his property 
upon all sorts of horrid creatures !" 

There was an asperity about these last 
remarks, that was by no means in accord 
with her usually suave utterances. 

"Oh, I hope not," replied Bloxam, more 
for want of something to say, than from any 
opinion he had formed on the point. " As 
he grows older — " 

" I have no hope. He will grow worse. 
I know him. I may wake up some day and 
find myself a beggar," sighed Mrs. Conway. 

*' But is not your income settled on you ?" 

" No 1 That's the point ! That is the 
point upon which I want you to advise me. 
1 am told that if I sue him for a divorce or 
a legal separation, I can get my income 
safely — settled, do you call it? yes, settled 
upon me." 

" It might be done without that," said 
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Bloxam, ** and for your daughter's sake — as 
you just now very properly observed — you 
should avoid exposure. Have you no mutual 
friend who could make known vour wishes 
to Mr. Conway ?" 

** Oh, my dearest Mr. Bloxam, if you would 
be so good l" 

" Hum ! I said * mutual friend,' Mrs. 
Conway. I have not the pleasure of know- 
ing your husband. But still if T could be of 
use — where does he live ?" 

" Anywhere. At one time he is yachting 
in the Mediterranean, at another shooting in 
Scotland, fishing in Norway, boating on the 
Nile — amusing himself and squandering his 
money all over the world, whilst I — " 

Here a lace handkerchief made its appear- 
ance, and the forsaken lady wept. 

" You do not know where he is to be found 
at present, then ?" 

'' No." 

" Then, my dear madam," said Bloxam, 
rising, " I don't see how I can help you." 

Nor could Mrs. Conway suggest a way. 
Do you think that she came for advice, or 
would have taken it if it were given ? Not 
a bit of it 1 This was her way of making 
her misfortunes known. Had she merely 
complained, people would have put her down 
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as a bore ; but there is something very plea- 
sant and flattering in being chosen by a 
pretty woman as an adviser in her troubles ; 
and as the case must be stated before a 
remedy can be applied, this lady's main 
object was gained. If there be wisdom in a 
multitude of counsellors, surely Mrs. Conway 
should have been a wise woman, for few 
escaped these consultations. She was a wise 
woman, and her most valuable counsellor 
was a still, small voice that no one heard 
but herself. 

Of course she was asked to stay to 
luncheon, and of course she accepted the 
invitation; and of course, again, by one of 
those happy fatalities which so often enliven 
unpremeditated hospitality, she was placed 
at table next to the person, of all others, 
whom she was likely to make most uncom- 
fortable. Poor Jack did his best to escape 
the honour thrust upon him, but in vain. 
Each of the girls had her particular seat. 
Beatrice could not sit next to Alice because 
of the beer, poor Catherine could not face 
the light, Adelaide and Mabel could not 
possibly change their accustomed places, 
because if they did the servants might place 
a dish of meat before the vegetarian, or hand 
ler sister a plate of something that had 
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gravy in it. Besides, had they not all their 
special forks, and spoons, and glasses which 
it was high treason for any one else to use ? 

But before Jack had well began to think 
what on earth he should say, to make his 
peace with the injured Mrs. Conway, that 
lady had relieved him of all anxiety. She 
was most amiable and loquacious, had a word 
and a smile for everyone, and a compliment 
for everything. What a charming room — so 
snug — just suited to a family party. How 
nice it was to be so united. And so dear Miss 
Alice dined with her little sisters ? How 
delightful! She (Mrs. Conway) cordially 
disliked late dinners, but a poor wanderer, 
as she was, was obliged to conform to other 
people's arrangements. What was the 
matter with dear Miss Adelaide? Waiting 
for the vegetables ? Was she really a vege- 
tarian ? How good of her ! It was really 
shocking to think that poor creatures had to 
be killed for our food, moralised the talkative 
lady, pouring some mint sauce over her roast 
lamb. She really must be rude enough to 
admire dear Mr. Bloxam's ale tankard (a 
bright pewter, with a glass bottom, price four 
and sixpence at any of the shops.) Where did 
he get it ? Would he allow her to see it 
close ? She was going to ask a great favour. 
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— might she be permitted to see dear Miss 
Mabel's studio, she had heard so much of 
her talent as a sculptor ; but nvas she right 
to say * sculptor ' of a lady. She was sure 
that clever Mr. Hill was laughing at her — no, 
but he was indeed — she was so very stupid; 

Thus she chattered — buzzing from one 
ear to another hke a bumble bee, coquetting 
the while with the food on her plate long 
after every one else had done, and then 
dropping her knife and fork with a charming 
little start and apology for her rudeness. 

Homely Mrs. Bloxam had looked some- 
thing as nearly like daggers as so good a 
wife could look at her husband, when in- 
formed, at the last moment, that Mrs. Con- 
way was " good enough to stay and take 
luncheon with them." And really it was mean 
of Bloxam to get rid of his bore, by bidding 
so fine a lady to his cold meat. Men are so 
inconsiderate you know, and of course this 
particular luncheon fell short of the usual 
good fare. Is it not always so ? But the 
visitor was so amiable, so pleased with her 
entertainment, that everyone was soon at 
ease, including the misbehaved Jack, not- 
withstanding the soda-water episode. The 
once unwelcome guest made herself so agree- 
able, that she would have been free of the 
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whole house, from the studio in the back 
wash-house to the museum in the spare 
bedroom, had she been able to stay ; " but she 
had kept dear Sir Thomas' horses out an 
unreasonably long time, and must really run 
away. Some other time she would be so 
pleased," &o., &c., &c., and off she tripped to 
the carriage, after having taken an affection- 
ate leave of Constance, and hoping that she 
would be very good with her dear little 
friends. She would not understand that her 
daughter was the guest of Alice. 

" Dear Mr. Bloxam," she murmured, as 
he assisted her into the brougham, "you will 
not forget your promise, will you, now ?" 

** I am not aware — " he began. 

" Yes, I know ; but if I can obtain a clue 
to where my wretch may be found, you will 
see him, you will write to him. Dear Mrs. 
Bloxam will do something for me ! A letter 
addressed, care of the Right Honourable 
Spencer Willerton, the new Secretary of State 
you know, will always reach me. Do write." 

" I have no objection, but — " 

" Ah, thank you, thank you so much. How 
kind you are. Home, coachman. Good bye," 
and off she went. 

In the meantime the young people had 
adjourned to the garden, where Jack learned 
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that the " great match " could not come off 
that day, as Constance had hurt her wrist. 

" That's a bad job," he said, taking her little 
thin hand. " You great Tom-boy, Alice, how 
did you manage to hurt her like this ?" 

In an instant, the hand all swollen and 
tender as it was, was plucked from his — the 
blood rushed hot and red into the girl's face, 
as she stamped her foot on the gravel, and 
with flashing eyes burst out : ** How dare 
you — oh, how dare you think she hurt me ; 
she who is — who is—" but the angry lip qui- 
vered, the bright eyes grew dim with tears, 
and she fell sobbing on her friend's bosom. • 

Jack was taken completely aback by this — 
as it seemed to him — unprovoked outburst. 
" Touchy little fool," he thought, ** it's no use 
saying anything now ;" and so he turned away 
muttering something about not understanding 
girls, but the next moment the gentleman 
that had been born inside this cast-away, 
knocked at his heart, and said something that 
led him back again. 

"I spoke like a fool, Miss Conway," he 
said, "and I'm sorry you could think that I 
was in earnest. Please excuse me. Of course 
I knew it was an accident, and that no one 
could possibly hurt you intentionally." 

Not then, not till long afterwards, when 

q2 
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the light of events yet to happen fell upon 
this incident and helped him to read it, did 
he, looking back, see the shudder that passed 
through Constance Conway's frame as he 
spoke those words, and comprehend the look 
of mingled sorrow and gratitude which she 
bent upon him. 

As it was, he only saw that she smiled, 
and heard her say that she was very foolish. 
Of course he did not mean to accuse anyone, 
&c., &c., &c., and so it ended, much to the 
relief of Alice, who, as we know, had no 
sympathy with young ladies' " ways," such 
as bursting out crying on peoples' necks. 
She had struck up a friendship with Con- 
stance on the (supposed) strength of her 
being above such " ways," and I am afraid 
that the little pale girl fell somewhat in her 
estimation on account of the weakness thus 
recorded. Anyone else would have run for 
smelling salts and red lavender, or some 
other mysterious restoration ; but to manly 
Alice such things were unknown, and so she 
stood still, looking very puzzled, and rather 
annoyed, as Jack stammered his excuses, and 
Constance sobbed hers. 

A bright thought struck Jack. 

" ril tell you what it is, Alice, she's in 
pain — that's it. Just look how swollen the 
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wrist is, and as hot as bla — ; you feel how 
hot it is," he added, checking the simile that 
rose to his naughty Bohemian lips. And, 
indeed, poor Constance was suffering greatly. 

" You sit down quietly on the porch," Jack 
continued, " whilst I run down to old Spen- 
cer and see if he's got any arnica. Arnica's 
a splendid thing for a sprain — takes the sting 
out in no time." 

The whole College of Surgeons could not 
have prescribed better. Very tenderly was 
the poor little wrist bathed by our good-for- 
nothing, and soon he was rewarded by an 
assurance that the pain had quite gone. 
When Jack did work, he worked with a will. 
He ran all the way to the chemist's shop, and 
all the way back again, and applied his lotion 
and bandage with as much interest and care 
as though the case were one of life and 
death. If he could have seen the expression 
on Constance's averted face, he would have 
had his reward. 

He thought of no reward. He would have 
run as far, and been just as anxious over a 
bird or a dog that had met with a mishap 
and was in pain. Constance was not profuse 
with her thanks, and curt as they were Jack 
hardly noticed them, but launched out into 
accounts of wonderful cures performed by his 
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favourite specific on awful " hacks" at foot 
ball, and disasters at cricket, sustained by 
sundry Eton and Oxford Paladins, in the state 
of whose shins he expected his pale patient 
to take a lively interest. 

Alice, who had been despatched in search 
of one of her father's handkerchiefs to make 
into a sling, returned in the middle of one of 
those chronicles, and was greatly relieved at 
finding that her visitor had so much recovered. 
The idea of having an ailing girl on her hands 
was not agreeable to the high-spirited damsel 
— besides it was Constance's last day in the 
country, and therefore to be signalled by some 
stirring event. 

" I'm so glad it was not your foot, or else 
we should have been done," she said, as they 
arranged the sling. ** Are you up to a four 
mile walk, little Con ? Yes ; Tvell then I'll tell, 
you what we'll do. Prosser says there are 
two big pike in the lower pool by the Kings- 
thorpe Mill, and they are eating up all the 
trout fry that come down stream — greedy 
beasts. We shan't have a fish in the stream 
next season if we don't get those gorman- 
dizers out of it — so I propose we go and draw 
them with the perch nets. We can easily 
stick leads and corks on them, and Prosser 
says he'll come and help at four o'clock. 
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Papa cannot spare him till then. It's just 
half-past two now, and in the meantime Jack 
has got to go and set to Mabel, who wants 
his head for her Hercules that the cat spoilt. 
She's in the studio waiting for you, so go 
along ; and when you've done, you'll find us 
under the mulberry tree, or in the green- 
house, or down by the stream, or somewhere 
about. Come, little Con." 

Alice's " propositions" seemed to have the 
full force of law, as not a word was said 
against them. Jack went his way to be 
" executed," as he afterwards stated, and 
Alice and her friend wandered away to the 
mulberry tree and the greenhouse, and down 
by the stream, and everywhere about. 

At last they sat down under the mulberry 
tree waiting for Jack. The day was sultry, 
the mulberry threw a pleasant shade, and 
the ripple of the stream as it dashed through 
the garden within a stone's throw of where 
they rested, had a very soothing sound. It 
was a time and place for thmking^ and soon 
the conversation dropped, and they drifted 
softly into the realms of reverie. " I'm afraid 
you find this very slow, little Con ?" said 
Alice, waking up with a start ; for she had 
travelled as far as dreamland, and was aroused 
by her head nid-nodding against the tree. 
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" Oh, no/' cried her friend, with much 
more vehemence than the occasion seemed 
to require. "Oh, no. I do so like being 
here — with you. I do not know what would 
have become of me, if I had not come." 

" That's humbug, little Con." 

" Indeed, it is not," she replied, more 
quietly, but plucking nervously at the grass 
by her side, " I never was so grateful for any 
change — never could be — ^as I am for this." 

" But why — ^you very strange child?" 

" You have lived here many years, have 
you not ?" 

" Ever since Mabel was born." 

" And you have grown up to know every 
tree, every hill, almost every stone about the 
place ?" 

" Yes, and I love it dearly." 

" Then suppose some day a sort of mist 
were to gather before your eyes, and you 
saw all these things indistinctly and in dis- 
torted forms ? And suppose the mist were 
to clear away at last, and you were to come 
here, for example, and find that what you 
had all your life known to be a stream was 
a wall or a hedge, or something that could 
not be, and never had been a stream — what 
would you think ?" 

" Why, that I had taken too much bitter 
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beer at dinner, you little goose !'* answered 
practical Alice. 

" Or suppose," Constance continued, 
without heeding, or perhaps hearing the 
retort, " that some one had always been 
held up to you as very — as — as very good, 
and kind, and noble, and therefore whom 
you ought to love and respect, and that 
gradually you were to find out things which 
made him appear quite the reverse to you, 
though people went on still respecting and 
loving him, and requiring you to respect and 
love him as before — what would you think — 
no, that is not it — what would you do ?'* 

To repeat our old formula, any other girl 
but Alice hearing the trembling tones in 
which this last question was put, and no- 
ticing the expression of intense pain and 
nervousness which filled the face of the 
speaker, would have thought of smelling- 
salts and red lavender, and suggested going 
in and lying down, or some such sedative ; 
but Alice, though sufficiently strong-minded, 
and of little experience in young ladies' 
" ways," saw that the emotion of Constance 
sprung from something beyond hysteria or 
sentimentalism. She took her trembling 
hand in both her own, and caressing it in a 
manner that was irrepressibly soothing, said : 
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" I will tell you, little Con, what I should 
think. Never mind about the stream changed 
to a wall. That's nonsense. Let me answer 
your last question with another. * Why 
should a young girl like you set yourself up 
to judge anybody?' No one can make us 
respect anybody against our will; but I 
think we should be very stupid to withhold 
our respect for a person whom others, more 
competent than ourselves to judge, deemed 
worthy of it, because we thought we had 
some special reasons of our own against him." 

" But we might be right, Alice — we might 
be right." 

" The odds are against us, at any ratCj 
but what's the good of talking hke this? 
What's the matter with you? No — I am 
sorry I asked. I don't want you to say any 
more than you like. Don't you fret your- 
self, little Con, about what to think and do. 
Let it slide, as the Yankees say. Nobody 
appointed you to make heroes or to unmask 
villains. Mind your own business !" 

" And so perpetuate an injustice, and have 
it on my conscience all my life that I was a 
false witness ?" replied Constance, bitterly. 

" I don't see why you need be a witness at 
all, unless you're asked. When you are, 
you've a right to your own opinion — out with 
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it. Until then, hold your tongue, and don't 
bother yourself." 

" Oh, Alice I if I could only tell you — " 

" I don't want you to tell me anything — 
yes I do, though," she added as a sudden 
thought struck her, " I don't believe you'd 
think of unmasking a bad man. What should 
a chit like you know about bad men ? I be- 
lieve you've just reversed the case, and that 
you want to contradict evil reports against 
some one you like." 

Constance trembled and hid her face. 

" Ah, I was right, I see," continued Alice, 
" and now I can guess the rest. They have 
been abusing Jack at Guilderbury Park ?" 

" No — ^yes — that is — well Mr. Algernon 
did make some very unkind remarks, but — " 

" The sneak 1 when Jack's little finger is 
worth his head ! But it's just like him," said 
Alice, flushing and looking very handsome. 
Indignation became her, as it does all honest 
folks. 

" Then if bad things were said of Mr. 
Hill, and you knew they were false, you would 
stand up for him ?" 

" Wouldn't I !" 

" Without being asked to be a witness ?" 
asked Constance, with a smile. 

Alice bit her lip. 
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" The cases are not alike," she said. " The 
odds are all in my favour — or rather in 
Jack's ; whereas you admit, in the case you 
put, that they are against you." 

" They are indeed," replied Constance, in 
a sad, low tone. 

" Then you are not thinking of Jack ?" 

"No." 

" Then just be guided by what happens 
about him. Go into the village and hear 
what people who have known him all say of 
Jack. Papa likes him, Sir Thomas likes 
him, so does poor Catherine and the Vicar. 
Algernon Wray doesn't ; but what matters. 
Are we going to let his dirty little jealousy 
and spite weigh against the good opinion of 
his betters ? Not a bit of it. Don't suppose 
for a moment, dear, that I think you could 
be an Algernon Wray in petticoats. I only 
mean to say that just as the odds are against 
him, they are against you. One person is 
more likely to be mistaken than a dozen, you 
know ; and now I remember that a minute 
or two ago you spoke about a * mist,' and 
seeing things indistinctly and in distorted 
forms. You've got yourself into a fog, little 
Con, and you'd better stop quiet till it blows 
away, or you'll certainly knock your silly 
head against some wall." 
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" I should not care what happened to me," 
cried Constance, again becoming excited, " if 
I only could be sure that I was right, or that 
I was wrong. Sometimes it seems to me as 
plain as the sun at noon that I must be 
wrong, and then doubts come creeping and 
creeping and creeping over my mind, until 
all becomes dark and confused. I know not 
what to think — I know not what to do." 

" Do ? why come and help us to catch the 
big pike. You're a dreamer little Con, and 
want waking up. Jack will be here directly." 
** Have you known Mr. Hill long, Alice ?" 
" Ever since we were brats together." 
" Indeed ! and you — " there was a mis- 
chievous twinkle in little Con's bright eye 
that rendered the completion of this sentence 
unnecessary. 

" Oh, dear no," interrupted Alice laughing, 
" don't you run away with any such idea. 
Jack and I are far too good friends to think 
of any such nonsense. But hold your foolish 
little tongue, do ; here he comes." 

The fishing expedition to Kingsthorpe 
Mill was a great, though not an entire suc- 
cess. The pike was captured, but a depre- 
dator of lesser size, that the all-knowing 
Pressor had marked down in the pool, either 
broke his way through the impromptu net, or 
had not been enclosed in its sweep. We 
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manage things diflferently on dry land. Great 
Mr. Pike, of the Universal Benevolent and * 
Philanthropic Discount Bank eats up no end 
of widows and orphans, and though some 
vigilant Prosser may mark him down, who so 
bold as to drag him from his lair — who so 
clever as to weave a net through the meshes 
of which he cannot wriggle, fat as he is ? 
Small Mr. Pickerell, of the New Cut, takes 
a mouthful of something that does not 
belong to him, and — hoy, presto I here we 
have him out, panting upon the bank, and 
the cook busy making sauce for him ! 

Well, they caught the big pike, and a good 
many fish besides. Silvery dace that gUt- 
tered in the meshes of the net, as it was 
dragged ashore, like living spray — perch, with 
eyes staring out of their heads with astonish- 
ment, who flounced about wildly, causing 
their fellow captors much extra and unneces- 
sary inconvenience — placid carp who lay 
gasping lazily, but with an air that seemed 
to say, '* We are in no particular hurry. We 
know you will throw us back into the water. 
We are not good to eat. We are full of 
bones, and our flavour is of the mud — muddy. 
We do no one any harm. Kind friends, when 
it IS quite convenient, please chuck us in." 
Entangled in the net was the usual quan- 
tity of black, impracticable brambles, and 
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also a navvy's worn out ankle-jack, half a 
broken plate, two blacking bottles, and a tin 
pot with the bottom out. To the handle of 
the tin pot with the bottom out, the pike 
held fast with his shark-like jaws, evidently 
under the impression that it was his principal 
enemy, and would give in soon. 

"This netting is awful poaching work, 
Jack," said Alice, as with tucked-up sleeves 
she turned over the net. " Keep the pike — 
the rascal ! and turn the rest back." 

But the knowing Prosser denounced the 
perch as sworn enemies to juvenile trout, and 
they were sacrificed. Perhaps he spoke with 
experience, perhaps with a view to supper. 
Who knows. At any rate, the perch went 
into the basket. Jack took up the broken 
plate and presented it, with the old joke, to 
Constance, as a slight tribute to the able, im- 
partial and courteous manner in which she 
had filled the post of looker-on during the 
proceedings. To his surprise she took it, 
and carried it home. 

" What a queer child it is," he whispered 
to Alice, as they passed homeward through 
the pleasant Kentish lanes. " I can't make 
head or tail of her." 

" Nobody asked you to," was the practical 
young lady's reply. 



CHAPTER XII. 



BEHIND THE SCENES. 



When Jack Hill returned to his Chambers 
in Bohemia, W.C, he found them in a super- 
natural state of tidiness, and Polly Secundus 
in attendance to welcome him. 

" Well, Polly," he said, throwing his bag on 
the table, and scattering a heap of letters 
which had arrived for him during his absence. 
" Here we are again. What's the news. Has 
the Lord Mayor called ?" 

" Not as I know of, sir." 

'' Nor yet the Prince of Wfiles ?" 

" Get along with you, Mr. Hill I" 

" Well, has anybody been ?" 

" Yes, sir. Mr. Clump, the bootmaker," 
replied Polly, seriously examining the corner 
of her apron ; " he's called two or three 
times about his little account." 

'' Then let the gentle Clump call again, 
and 1 settle him and his little account too. 
At five o'clock to-morrow, Polly, I'm going 
to take a sight at the world like Longfellow's 
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blacksmith. You know Longfellow's black- 
smith, Polly ?" 

" Can't exactly say that I do, sir. Did he 
live in the Market ?" 

'' No, Polly; he lived somewhere under a 
chestnut tree and had no little accounts, like 
a wise fellow. He looked the whole world 
in the face, for he owed not any man. To- 
morrow I shall do the same. No more 
tick after to-morrow, Polly. Ready money 
down is to be the order of the day. Well, 
anybody else been ?" 

"A young gent of the name of Willerton 
has been a many times, and left his card 
regular. He seemed mightily disappointed 
not to see you." 

"He's a bore," said Jack, beginning to 
open his letters; ''but don't you look like 
that, Polly. He hasn't got a little account. 
Holloa 1 what's this ?" he added, taking a 
large printed card out of its envelope, " * Mrs. 
Willerton At home, Wednesday, the 26th. 
Dancing.' Upon my word, Polly, I'm going 
it I I cut about visiting Baronets, and the 
wives of Secretaries of State invite me to 
their balls 1 That is to say, I've been in the 
house of one Bart., and jolly glad I was to 
get out of it, and a lady whom 1 never saw 
in my life chucks a pasteboard at me through 
the penny post." 

VOFi. T. n 
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" Is she the ma of the young gent as has 
called so often, sir ?" 

" Now you mention it, Polly, I shouldn't 
wonder if she were. Why this is the 26th, 
surely — the ball's to-night." 

" Shall I get your best things out, and 
brush them ?" asked the ready Polly, making 
towards the bedroom. 

" Oh, Lord I I'm not going to swell balls 
where I shan't know a soul," replied Jack, 
openiug another letter, " and yet — when was 
young stick-in-the-mud here last ?" 

" Yesterday noon, and he said he'd call 
again." 

"I met an old friend down in the country, 
Polly, and she told me I ought to go out 
more into society." 

" And so you ought, Mr. HiU," said his 
laundress in her most decisive tone. " A 
gentleman like you ought to be with gentle- 
folks, and not with parties like them Prices 
and Barkers, and such like." The Prices 
and the Barkers and such like, would not 
have been pleased to see the way in which 
this honest woman tossed her head. " Why 
look at Mr. Van Wyan ! He's not half so 
good-looking as you be, and yet his chimbley 
glass is stuck full of cards like that there, 
from lords and ladies, and great people. 
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The ladj was right, Mr. Hill, and who knows 
but that you may meet with some rich heiress 
who — " 

" — May run away with me to Gretna 
Green, and make an honest man of me? 
Hurray, Polly Secundus. Well, I'll think of 
it. Who's that !" Here came a knock at 
the door, and Polly went to open it. " I say, 
Polly," cried Jack, ** if it's Clump, or any of 
that lot, tell him to come at five o'clock to- 
morrow. Blisset will be sure to be here with 
my money before then. Tell him to bring 
his bill receipted." 

But it was not Clump, or any of that lot. 
It was young Willerton again, and much 
pleased he seemed to find his friend home at 
last. Polly left them together. 

" Awfully jolly your coming back to-day. 
You'll come to my mater's ball now, won't 

you ?" 

Jack put on the air of a man who was 
deeply engaged to similar festivities, and re- 
phed that he thought, perhaps, he could drop 
in for an hour. 

" And I say," continued Fred , " you know 
a lot about the theatres, don't you?" 

" Pretty well." 

"And you go behind the scenes and that, eh?" 

" Sometimes." 

B 2 
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" Awfully jolly to go behind the scenes. 

" I used to think so once, but I'm tired of it." 

" Oh, I should never get tired. I say, do 
you know Miss Sallie Spring, the actress ?" 

" The what ?" 

" The famous actress, the Sallie Spring." 

" I know a giri of that name who plays in 
buriesques at * the Regency,' if that's what 
you mean." 

" Isn't she splendid ?" 

" She's got good legs and a pretty face," 
said Jack, lighting his pipe, " if that's splen- 
did." 

" I'dgive anything to be introduced to her." 

" Why, you young sinner I There'll be a 
score of pretty girls at your mother's ball 
to-night, whom it would be a sin td name in 
the same fortnight with Sallie Spring." 

"Oh, yes, that's all very well; but it's 
so awfully jolly to know an actress," pleaded 
the great statesman's only son. 

" For goodness sake don't call that sort of 
thing an actress /" cried Jack indignantly. 

"Well, she acts, doesn't she?" asked 
Fred, somewhat vexed at hearing his idol 
depreciated. 

" She goes on the stage in a fine dress, 
which she takes care shall be as scanty as 
possible. She is very particular about the 
fit of her boots, and her fleshings. She 
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learns her part like a parrot, and has to have 
the jokes explained at rehearsal. She adver- 
tises herself to every snob by the diminutive 
of her Christian name. She ogles the stalls, 
and flings her legs about in a break-down. 
She gets two pounds ten a week and spends 
eighteen hundred a year. She takes the 
bread out of the mouths of honest hard-work- 
ing girls who try and make a profession of the 
stage. An actress ? bah 1" and Jack flicked 
the ash off* his pipe in contempt of the idea. 

" I know she isn't a swell like — like Mrs. 
Siddons, and that sort, you know," said Fred 
in an apologetic tone ; " but she's awfully 
jolly. And do you really know her to speak 
to," he asked, with some amount of awe. 

" Rather," replied Jack, drily. " She came 
out in a piece of mine." 

"Did she, really?" said Fred, drawing 
nearer his chair. 

" And I wrote two songs for her in the 
burlesque that is now on at the Regency. If 
you would like to come to-night I'll — " 

" Oh, would you, really," cried Fred, "how 
awfully good of you. But then there's 
mater's ball; what a bore !" said the dutiful 
boy, becoming suddenly grave. 

" What time does it begin ?" 

" Not till about eleven." 
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** Well, then, you come with me to the 
theatre; but you need not stop it out, I 
shan't. I must go to see the n^anager on 
business. Spring will be there about half- 
past eight, and if you so much wish it, I can 
introduce you then." 

" That will be jolly !" replied Fred, rubbing 
his hands, " and I say you'll come and dine 
withme atSimpson's before wego, won't you?" 

Now what with " vails" to the servants 
at Guilderbury Park, a present that he bought 
for Polly Primus, his railway fare home (of 
course he travelled first class and took a cab 
from the station), and other necessary ex- 
penses, the accommodating Van Wyan's five 
pounds had resolved itself into just enough 
to buy a pair of gloves for the ball ; and 
Jack's dinner that day — the last of his 
quarter — was wholely unprovided for. He 
therefore accepted the preferred hospitality, 
and after dinner this Telemachus and his 
Mentor drove off in a Hansom cab to the 
** Regency." 

Theatres, like other things in this sub- 
lunary sphere, are subject to change, and 
under one management are very different to 
what they are under another, and consequent- 
ly for aught that I know, the "Regency" 
may now be a very respectable establishment. 
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When Hill and Willerton visited it, it was in 
a transition state between a practising school 
for would-be actors and actresses, and a 
regular public theatre. It was so far a regular 
theatre, that any one could pay his money at 
the door and take his place ; and so far a 
school, that the majority of its company paid 
the manager for the privilege of delighting 
the town, in the hope that the day might 
come when, their merits being known, they 
should do so on more profitable terms. There 
were other reasons which made it worth the 
while of ladies of the Sallie Spring class to 
pay for their parts and find their own dresses. 
The fair Sallie has passed successfully through 
the ordeal, and was a recognised public 
favourite — at two pounds ten a week. Her 
costume in the burlesque now being acted 
cost her about five months' salary ; but what 
of that. Your true artist will make any 
sacrifice for the sake of his art, and pretty 
women are said to be not unmindful of the 
charms of dress. 

Jack knocked at what looked like the door 
of a private house next to the theatre, and 
was admitted. Taking Fred Willerton' s arm, 
he led him through a dark hall which led to 
a dark passage, which led to a place Hke a 
coal cellar, which led to a place like a wine 
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cellar, lit by three or four naked " buks " of 
gas. Then they mounted a short ladder-like 
stair, and Telemachus found himself in an at- 
mosphere of dust, size, gas, and orange peel ; 
hustled against the bare, damp walls by car- 
penters ; sworn at by " Supers," on whose 
feet he trod, and half blinded by the glare. 
He looked, up and saw a huge beam, in the 
act, as he supposed, of falling on his head ; 
he dodged aside to avoid the blow and 
tripped up over an open " slide," barking his 
shin from the ancle to the knee. He retired, 
rubbing the damaged limb, to, as he fondly 
thought, a place of safety, when he was 
seized by the coat tails and dragged back. 
" Enter a young gentleman in evening dress, 
rubbing his shin " — was not in the stage 
directions of the play that was going on. He 
was behind the scenes, sure enough, and had 
been within a foot or two of appearing before 
them ; but not a sign could he see of the 
fairy beings whom he expected would 
people those regions, with nothing better to 
do than to flirt with him. Not a sign of 
Sallie Spring. It began to dawn upon him 
that being behind the scenes was not so 
awfully jolly after all. 

"Come along, young 'un," said Jack, 
" you're right in the way there. Look alive. 
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do," and taking the wonder-struck youtli 
again by the arm, he led him into an open 
doorway, down a step, and round a corner 
into a small room luxuriously furnished with 
two musty -looking sofas and a large cheval 
glass. This was the green-room. 

Opposite the fire-place, where people will 
stand whether there be* a fire or no, stood 
a stout gentleman of unmistakeable Jewish 
extraction, placidly chewing a toothpick and 
viewing his own reflection in the glass. 

" Holloa, Moss," shouted Jack, " hope I 
haven't kept you waiting ?" 

" Not longer than usual, Mr. Hill — not 
more than half an hour," replied the stout 
gentleman, drawing forth a massive gold 
watch, which he appeared more to admire 
than to consult. 

" Well, you've been admiring your noble 
figure all the time, you know, and you 
couldn't be better occupied. But you're 
getting fat. Moss. These blazes of triumph 
are extending your waistcoat." 

" I wish they extended my purse." 

*' So they do, you old humbug ; but look 
here. Moss, I've brought a youngster who 
wants to see what a theatre is like. You 

don't mind, do you? He's " here Jack 

whispered something in the manager's ear. 
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" Happy, I'm sure, to make the acquaint- 
ance of any friend of Mr. Hill's," said the stout 
gentleman, making a bow to Fred, who was 
standing near, not knowing what to do or say, 
and not best pleased to hear himself spoken of 
as a " youngster." If his thoughtless Mentor 
were to call him a " youngster " before Sallie 
Spring, what would become of him? Agitated 
by this humble thought, he could not find a 
proper reply to Mr. Moss' welcome. 

" But, perhaps," continued the manager 
to Jack, " your friend would like a seat in 
front. If so, my box " 

" Oh no, thank you. I had a particular 
reason I — that is, Mr. Hill promised — " 
stammered Fred in an agony, lest he should be 
sent to the " front." Jack burst into a laugh. 

" It's the old story. Moss. He wants to 
be introduced to the Spring ; but you and I 
have got a little business to settle first. You 
got my letter ?" 

*' All right." 

" And you agree to the terms ?" 

" Well — I think you are a little hard on 
me," said the manager, caressing his well- 
shaved chin with a fat white hand, on which 
three large diamonds glittered ; " considering 
I brought you out." 

" Humbug ! I brought you out. You 
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had nothing that drew before the Prince of 
Pearls, and I gave you that for nothing." 

" Well, say five-and-forty pounds." 

" Fifty guineas, Moss, or it's off. Look here, 
I'm going in regularly for this sort of thing 
noWj and I'm going to have the regular price.'* 

*'I suppose you must have your way. 
When will it be ready ?" 

" This day fortnight." 

" Good ; but you must bring in those 
things I brought from Paris — devilish clever 
they are — cost a lot of money." 

" What are they ?" 

" A tree that changes into a bear, a foun- 
tain that throws up children dressed as water 
sprites, and a lot of reversible ballet dresses. 
Girls come down to the lights as fairies — 
whiz ! round they go, and they are all imps 
— devilish clever," said Mr. Moss severely, 
as though they had no right to be so. 

" I dare say," replied Jack, " but there 
are no imps or bears either in my piece, and 
it's half written." 

" What are your scenes ?" 

" First, Merlin's cave in the heart of Snow- 
don." 

"Good," said the manager. "That set 
of the Hartz mountains that we had at Christ- 
mas, touched up a bit, will do capitally. 
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Well, next is a front scene, of course?'* 
" Interior of King Arthur's Palace." 
" Good again ; and the third ?" 
" A cut wood with Caraelot in the distance." 
" There you have it, then 1" cried the 
manager. " Funny man comes in tired — 
yawns — sits down on a tree — tree changes 
to bear — splendid comic business ! Prince 
loses his way in the forest, says he's thirsty ; 
in comes good fairy, and up goes fountain !" 
" But, my dear fellow, there's no prince 
lost in a wood, and no good fairy," said the 
impatient Jack. 

" Then hang it, make them ! There's 
plenty of girls to play the parts," repUed 
the practical Mr. Moss. "Why, bless my 
heart, I've had three-act plays written up to 
things that didn't cost me half the money 
that I paid for that bear and those double 
dresses ! A clever fellow like you can bring 
in anything. Holloa I nine o'clock ! I 
must be off. Let's have the scene, plot, and 
a sketch or two of the dresses as soon as 
you can, Mr. Hill ; the scenery and dresses, 
you know, are everything. (roocZ-night, Mr. 
Willerton; pray make yourself at home. 
Happy, I'm sure, to see you any time you 
may honour us with a visit. Don't forget 
the bear, Mr. Hill, I must have him and 
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the fountain. Ta, ta," and the manager 
bustled out, delivering his last words as 
though he were making an exit from the stage. 

" Scenery and dresses everything!" growled 
Jack. '* Nice compliment to the author ! If I 
hadn't to make friends with the Mammon of 
unrighteousness, I'd pitch his imps, and his 
fountain, and his bear at his head; but I 
suppose I must drag them in somehow." 

By this time the burlesque had commenced , 
and the green-room had. begun to fill with 
subordinate actors and actresses, but no 
Sallie Spring as yet had gladdened the beat- 
ing heart of Fred Willerton. What with 
"break-downs" and other violent exercises 
which modem taste demands, fair ladies, 
upon whom the success of these high art 
works depend, have to seek the seclusion 
of their dressing-rooms to repaint and refit 
after their exertions, and have little time, 
or breath, for green-room flirtations. 

The happy moment at last arrived. A 
young lady, dressed as a warrior of no par- 
ticular country or period, with a pretty little 
silly round face, and a profusion of ringlets, 
the colour of which she had changed from 
brown to a sort of dirty straw tint, by the 
application of acids and messes according 
to the fashion of the day, passed the door, 
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and seeing Jack, entered the room with a 
— " Lor' Mr. Hill, is that you ?" 

Jack replied that he had every reason to 
think so, and immediately performed the 
mysterious rite which gave Fred the honour 
of the Spring's acquaintance. The lady, 
unmindful of her martial attire, made a low 
curtsey, and murmuring something about 
being delighted, she was sure, led Jack aside. 

" Who's your friend ?" 

" Didn't you hear his name — Willerton." 

" Yes, I heard that ; but who is Be ?" 

** Son of Spencer Willerton." 

" And who's he pray ?" 

" Only a Secretary of State, Sallie, that's 
all." 

" I don't care for public office people," 
remarked the fair Sallie, tossing her head. 
" But I say," she added in an under-tone, 
" Miss Curry says you and Moss have been 
talking about a new burlesque, and that 
you're to write it; is that true ?" 

" If Miss Curry says so, it must be." 

" She always pretends to know more than 
others. I don't see any occasion to change 
the bills. This piece draws fiill houses though 
it does fall off awfully in the last two scenes.'* 

" When you are at liberty to favour us with 
your society in the green-room," said Jack, 
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with one of his mischievous smiles, "neverthe- 
less, I fancy I hear some one being applauded." 

" It's that song of Curry's," repUed Miss 
Spring, " it does take certainly. It's the 
only thing she has. But do tell us, like a 
dear fellow, what is the new piece — what's it 
called — what's it about — what is my part to 
be ?" she asked, becoming amiable and be- 
stowing smiles on the heartless Jack, which 
made poor Fred, who stood close by in mute 
admiration of his idol, pale with jealousy. 

** I've nothing to do with the casting of the 
parts," replied Jack, somewhat brusquely. 

" What a brute he is," thought Fred. 

" I — I think there is a fountain and a bear, 
I — " began the neophite anxious to show off 
his information, and to join in the conversa- 
tion. 

Sallie looked at him. Jack laughed at 
him. Poor Fred subsided. 

" You know what the best part is," said 
SalUe, coming again to the charge, " and I 
shall of course have that." 

" Then you'd better wait till the piece is 
read, and choose for yourself." 

" How provoking you are ! Tell me one 
thing, it isn't classical, is it ? Nothing about 
gods and godesses and such like ?" 

" Well, not exactly." 
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" I'm glad of that ; I hate your classical 
things, there's no shape or fit in them," said 
the Spring adjusting her armour. 

" If by classical things you mean classical 
costume," replied Jack, " there is a super- 
stition that on a graceful woman — " 

" Oh, I know all that, but then you can't 
wear your jewels* or dance, or — " 

Here a grinning head was poked into the 
doorway and bawled out, " Miss Spring." 

" I'm on again. Don't you go till I see 
you again," and the fair Sallie hurried off to 
delight the public once more. 

By this time the green-room had begun 
to fill, and happy Fred was honoured with a 
presentation to the low comedian, whose 
benefit being at hand was politeness itself. 

Leaving him engaged in conversation with 
his new acquaintance. Jack left the room and 
was making his way towards the prompter's 
box, when a tall lady of a rather vixenish ex- 
pression of countenance came sweeping along 
in the opposite direction, and on passing our 
good-for nothing, drew her flowing robes 
round her, and favoured him with a look such 
as one would bestow upon a sweep or a mud 
cart encountered at close quarters. 

" Is that the cut direct. Miss Curry ?" asked 
Jack in his most cheery tones. 
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" Just as you please, Mr. Hill," replied the 
lady with supreme disdain. She stopped 
though and made a pretence of arranging her 
dress. 

** Didn't they encore your song ?" asked 
Jack." 

" Of course they did." 

" Then what has happened to disturb the 
serenity of your temper ?" 

" Don't ask foolish questions." 

"Well?" 
i " Well ?" 

" Go on," said Jack. 

" I wasn't saying anything." 

" No, but you were going to." 

" I'm sure I wasn't." 

" Then what are you stopping here for?" 

" I was wondering why we had not had 
the honour of seeing Mr. Hill here for such 
an unusually long time. Now I know. He 
has been studying politeness," repUed Miss 
Curry in measured tones. 

" You were not doing anything of the sort," 
said Jack, with his usual bluntness, "you 
were wondering what you were to have in the 
new burlesque, and you are too proud to ask." 

Miss Curry bit her lip. 

"It is very doubtful whether I shall stay 
here to play in it at all," she answered. 

VOL. I, s 
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" You are quite right, however, in conclud- 
ing that I am too proud to ear- wig authors 
as some people do ; but if I accept a part in 
your piece, it might be as well for you to re- 
member, for your own sake, that though my 
education as a ballet girl has been neglected, I 
can sing. There are those, Mr. Hill, who like 
a song better than a jig," so saying Miss 
Curry swept away towards her dressing-room. 

" If I were wise in my generation," mused 
Jack, " I should toady those two — at any 
rate I shouldn't rub them both the wrong 
way. But, hang it ! I can't somehow. They'll 
lead me a pretty life at rehearsal. Holloa ! 
little Nan, where have you been hiding ?" 

Twenty minutes ago little Nan had been a 
fairy in silver sheen, whose potent spells 
had enabled the warrior Spring to escape 
with Princess Curry from the clutches of the 
foul enchanter, who was entertaining Fred 
Willerton in the green-room. Now she was 
a very simple little body in a brown alpaca 
dress, and a plaid shawl. Her pleasant face 
lit up with pleasure as she sprang forward 
at Jack's salutation, and gave him both her 
hands, on which no diamonds glistened, but 
which were rough with honest work. 

" Well, and what's the news — how's Ted 
and Polly ?" 

" Oh, Ted's getting quite a big boy, he goes 
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to school, and Polly's quite well, thank you, 
Mr. Hill." 

" You're looking pale, little Nan, you've 
been working too hard." 

In the light of the smile with which she 
assured him that this was not so, the shadow 
of want and care that had settled on her 
young face died away for the moment. 

At the mature age of fourteen, " little Nan" 
had been left the head of her family, which 
consisted of a delicate brother aged nine, 
and a highly voracious baby. Many a time 
might you have found the child bread-winner, 
faint and weary, and almost blind with the 
long '' stich, stich, stich," by which she 
mainly earned her Uving ; but try and dis- 
cover the hour in which entering this humble 
room you would find that baby without a 
huge hank of bread and butter in her own 
fat little fist, and you would- fail miserably. 
It is a blessed Providence which denies us 
the capacity of remembering in after years 
the tortures inflicted upon us in our baby- 
hood, else how bitter would be our revenge ! 

We are tired, scratched with some wretched 
pin, cut by some stupidly arranged tape, 
worried by some tooth, have a pain in our — 
well anywhere you please ; there is but one 
remedy, we are hauled about and kissed. 

s 2 
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Kissed ! whilst we howl. Suppose you had 
one of your nervous headaches, my dear 
Madam, and the lord of your bosom insisted 
upon carrying you about the room and 
kissing you ? Imagine, my dear Sir, if 
whilst you were indulging in some of those 
strong expressions which a twinge of the 
gout forces from you, your daughter was 
to seize you suddenly and kiss you ? I have 
often wondered why it was that when small 
children are given a slice of bread and butter, 
or better still, treacle, they proceed leisurely 
to smear the condiment over their faces. In 
a happy moment I discovered the cause. It 
is instinct — Nature's silent monitor — teach- 
ing them to protect themselves against being 
kissed. 

" But oh, Mr. Hill," said little Nan after 
a pause. " I haven't told you the great news. 
Ever since you- got me into speaking parts, 
Mr. Moss has raised my salary seven shillings 
a week !" 

" Why, what a famous little Nan 1" cried 
Jack, acting surprise very fairly, considering 
it was he who had bullied the manager into 
this act of hberality. 

" And Miss Spring has promised that I 
shall make her dresses for the new burlesque, 
so I shall have plenty of work." 

" God bless you, child, and help you !' 
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said the good-for-DOthing in a low changed 
voice, " stick to the work, little Nan, and — 
well, run away home if you've nothing else 
to do here to-night. We must try and get 
you a country engagement where you'll get 
lots of practice in all sorts of parts. You'll 
do no good here." 

" Oh ! but I couldn't leave the children," 
cried little Nan in dismay. 

" Who asks you to ? Good-night. Don't 
you get into the habit of chatting with any 
one behind the scenes — not even with me. 
There, run away." 

Returning to the green-room. Jack found 
that Telemachus had improved the shining 
hour, or had it improved for him — his idol 
having discovered that a Secretary of State 
was not exactly a clerk in a public office, as 
she had at first supposed. She was now all 
smiles for the young gentleman, whom Jack 
discovered in the act of detaching from his 
watch-chain a handsome locket (his mother's 
last gift) to which his idol had — quite casu- 
ally of course — taken a fancy. 

" I'm awfully obliged to you for this intro- 
duction," said Fred, as they left the theatre 
some half hour afterwards, "only think, 
she's asked me to supper on Saturday ; did 
she ask you ?" 
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"No — and if she had I shouldn't go," an- 
swered Jack, in his rough way. "And I 
say, young 'un," he continued, after a vigor- 
ous puff or two of his cigar, " have you got 
two thousand a year ?" 

" Well — not exactly — that is, not at 
present," said Fred, rather taken aback by 
the question, " but when I get my commis- 
sion, the governor — " 

— " Well, like a wise man, ask the colonel 
of your regiment how much a full ensign 
ought to have beyond his pay to enable him 
to live like a gentleman, and keep out 
of mischief; and the colonel will reply that 
from two to three hundred a year would be 
a liberal allowance. To keep pace with Sallie 
Spring and her set, you'd have to spend 
all that in a month, and go a good way on 
the ;road to the bad besides." 

"Oh, I know what I'm about," replied 
Fred, trying to put on a knowing air. 

" Well gang yer ain gait," said Jack. " I say, 
you'll wait for me whilst I dress, won't you ?" 

" All right, but it's a horrid bore having to 
go home to the ball; isn't it ?" 

" I don't care for balls generally," said 
Jack as he unlocked his door, " but somehow 
or other I want to go to this." 

It was well for him that he did. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

AFTER MANY DAYS. 

It is my fixed determination some day, to 
inflict upon a patient public an essay upon 
Railway trains. Not upon engines and car- 
riages, permanent way, and signals, be it well 
understood ; not on communication between 
passenger and guard, because it is now well 
understood that the former must render them- 
selves up to be murdered, moulted, or burnt 
alive, and that the simplest measures for their 
protection from such dangers are held in con-^" 
tempt and detestation by all Boards of Direc- 
tors. No, I will treat of the characteristics of 
those trains, and there are some which arrive 
in safety, and to their time. For there are rail- 
way trains, and railway trains. The " Wild 
Irishman," the " Scotch Express," the " Tidal 
Train," the " Parliamentary," the ordinary 
" Stopping Train," the Train that brings the 
business men in to their work; the Train 
which carries the Overland passengers from 
India, and that which arrives with the West 
India Mail, have each and all their peculiar 
characteristics, well known to porters, cab- 
men, and hotel touts, and why should King 
Public be kept in darkness. 
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King Public has no time to observe for 
himself, or what would become of Essay 
writers ? It is well known that any object 
dropped, no matter how lightly from a body 
in rapid motion, acquires part of its impetus 
and is capable of giving an ugly blow. I 
suppose it is because people have been 
whirled along so rapidly in railway trains 
during their journey, that they hurl them- 
selves out of their carriages with such im- 
petuosity when they arrive at their desti- 
nation. In the old coaching days, one 
descended leisurely from one's seat, stamped 
one's feet, looked about one, and exchanged 
a word, and a shilling or two with the guard, 
and perhaps indulged in a little innocent re- 
freshment before adopting a fresh means of 
transit. But in a railway train,, you will 
not even allow the gentleman who is nearest 
to the door to get out first. You crush past 
him, treading on his toes, thrusting your 
travelling-bag, and bundle of sticks, and 
umbrellas in his face. Laden with your 
impedimenta, you stick in the door- way, and 
struggle even against the well-introduced 
efforts of the porter to release you. You 
hail cabs whilst the train is yet in rapid 
motion. You demand your luggage as 
though you were the only person who had 
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any ; and althougli you have nothing par- 
ticular to do for the next hour or so, deport 
yourself as though you were the bearer of a 
reprieve granted at the last moment, or had 
just escaped from a lunatic asylum. You 
will say that you do not do these things ; 
you are the gentleman nearest the door, of 
course, but you admit that other people do, 
and that is quite enough for me, because 
everybody will say the same. 

The overland portion of the Indian Mail 
arrived in good time on the Saturday night 
before Mrs. Willerton's ball, and an unusual 
number of passengers came on direct in the 
tidal train. The telegraph had flashed news, 
good and bad, from Marseilles, Pari&, and 
Dover, and the platform was crowded with 
wives and daughters, fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, and friends, eager to 
welcome those who were coming home after 
many years, or to look upon some strange 
face on which the last look of one who was 
never to brighten his home again, had fallen. 

In came the train, and the usual confusion 
and Babel followed. No matter who was 
found, or who was missed. The tide of 
travellers burst from the carriages, the 
wave of welcomes surged forward and met 
it. The two seethed, and eddied, and 
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whirled together, and after a time sub- 
sided, leaving a solitary passenger stranded 
— ^as it were — on the platform. He was a 
man of some forty years of age, but looked 
older, owing to the semi-mummified appear- 
ance which long residence in hot climates 
gives. He had just returned fi"om Smyrna, 
after an absence of twenty-two years, and 
his name was Andrew Standring. The same 
Andrew Standring who had been bom and 
bred in the house that had no home in it ; 
who had loved Julia Duncan, and had her 
stolen from him by Bertram Aylwarde, who 
had met his old love at Malta in supposed 
widowhood and absolute destitution; who 
had brought her back to England without 
one thought of evil ; the Andrew Standring 
whom his own father had condemned as her 
betrayer, and for whose sake he would carry 
to the grave that ugly scar which blazed and 
throbbed on his cheek, when the least excite- 
ment moved him. 

Arrived at Smyrna to manage the branch 
house of Hodd, Standring and Masters, he 
had found many things to establish and re- 
arrange. Chained to a desk since his boy- 
hood, he had acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the routine of business. Perhaps he did 
not make sufficient allowance for the idleness 
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and procrastination of Eastern life, and 
thought too much of matters of form and 
discipline. God knows they had been 
driven into him deeply and hardly enough. 
He thought it his duty to drive them into 
others, and raised up a fine crop of envy, 
hatred, and malice against him. As time 
passed, and the influence of the house that 
had no home in it wore oflF, real nature 
came out, and he showed himself an 
amiable, quiet-going man enough, and more 
than won back the ground his first hasty 
proceedings had lost for him. He studied 
the country, its language, its manners, and 
its wants; and soon discovered that the 
mode of conducting business which did very 
well in the old days of the Levant Com- 
pany's monopoly, when a saihng ship came 
in once in two months, were out of date 
at a time when every week brought its 
steamers and mails, and trade was free. In 
providing for the changing circumstances, 
he acted with prudence and moderation ; but 
unfortunately in some previous operations, 
paltry matters of form and tradition, he had 
given weapons in the enemy's hands which 
were fully used against him. Worst of all 
— confident in his more matured experience 
— he dared to ignore the ukases of the 
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London House, and to treat, if not exactly 
with contempt, at any rate with unconcern, 
the complaints and charges which had 
reached it against him. A long corres- 
pondence — the tone of which grew less re- 
spectful on the one side, and more dictatorial 
on the other, as it continued — passed be- 
tween son and father, and ended in super- 
session and recall of the former. 

He accepted his supersession, but not his 
recall. By this time he had gained a name 
in the nlace as a far-seeinor, reliable man, and 
had no difficulty in setting up in business for 
himself. He had his ups and downs, but 
prospered in the main ; and at the end of 
nearly twenty years of hard work, on his 
own account, when everybody could have 
sworn that he was rooted in the country for 
life, took a sudden determination to wind up 
his affairs, sell his stock-in-trade and good- 
will, and return as he called it — home. 

He could give very good reasons for what- 
ever he did, as a general rule, to any one 
entitled to ask them. For many years he 
had never taken an important step without 
having previously convinced himself that it 
was in the right direction. There was too 
much of old Jabez's blood in his veins to 
admit of whims and fancies at his time of 
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life ; and yet lie could no more account for 
the influence which was urging the quails to 
fly eastward, than he could for the orgasm 
which drove him towards the west. He did 
not seek to inquire ; when he thought at all 
on the subject, it was to wonder why he had 
not taken flight any time the last ten years. 
His plans were made with great precision. 
He had business affairs to settle, once and 
for all, at Alexandria, at Constantinople, and 
Trieste. That would be a nice little prelimi- 
^ nary tour. From Trieste he could travel 
through Italy, Germany, and France — lnome. 
He would see the Eternal City, the Rhine, 
Paris, and a dozen places which he now 
found out that he wished to visit. He would 
take his time, and make the best of his op- 
portunities. Well, lie went to Alexandria, 
and there fell in with the passengers from 
India, awaiting the packet for Mafseilles, 
which happened not to have arrived to its 
day. For years he had not heard so much 
of his native tongue. Grey old generals, 
sedate civilians, subalterns, on their first 
leave of absence, prosperous merchants, 
broken down adventurers, T. G's., sea cap- 
tains who had lost their ships, engineers 
who had made their fortunes, invalids, hus- 
bands going home to their wives, wives 
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returning to their husbands, people with 
good prospects, and people with no prospects 
to speak of, he found behaving just like a 
pack of schoolboys going home for the holi- 
days, in the olden days when boys were boys, 
and didn't mind confessing it. The general 
hilarity was catching. Amidst so much talk 
of homes and friends, Andrew Standring 
found a sort of hazy idea that he, too, would 
have a welcome prepared 'for him ; and came 
to the conclusion that his business at Con- 
stantinople and Trieste might take care of 
itself, and be hanged to it. That Rome and 
Paris would not run away, and the Rhine 
would keep, unless Bismark set it on fire. 
He took a through ticket home, came on 
straight with the Mail ; and it was only when 
he found himself " stranded " on the " Char- 
ing Cross " platform, and all his travelling 
companions of the last week vanished, that 
a feehng of utter loneliness came over him, 
and he asked himself why he was there, and 
what was he going to do. 

During his voyage from Alexandria, he had 
associated for the first time in his life with 
those hearty manly spirits, which irrespective 
of the age of the day which surrounds them, 
we honour as " boys." The finest boy on 
board was a war-worn old colonel, who had 
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just won his K.C.B., and was going home to 
see a granddaughter married. Andrew Stan- 
dring had never been a boy. As soon as he 
had ceased to be a child, he became a copy- 
ing and calculating machine. At twenty- 
three he mounted the Moloch chariot that had 
crushed the spirit out of him, and drove it 
so as to crush the spirit out of others. At 
forty-two, he wandered like an unblest spirit 
around the happy circle in which a score of 
poor oflBcers and gentlemen beguiled the 
tediousness of the voyage, and opened out to 
him a new world in their jolly converse. Not 
a very good or a wise world perhaps, but 
still quite a new world to the man who had 
never been a boy — to the exile who had 
learned to regard the world as a big ware- 
house, and humanity as merely debtors and 
creditors, buyers and sellers. 

He wandered round and round that jolly 
circle, and was permitted after a while to 
enter it. " Old Squaretoes," they said, " was 
not half a bad fellow, only he was so aw- 
fully soft." Soft ! Had they encountered 
him on his own ground, he could have bought 
and sold the whole set three times a day. 
As usual with people on board ship going 
home, engagements were made upon an ex- 
tensive scale. He was to go to Goodwood — 
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they would arrive in time for Goodwood, with 
some ; others would take him to see and hear 
famous performers of whom he had never 
heard ; he was to have some shooting here^ 
be introduced to a lot of jolly cousins there, 
and so on. Of course such plans came fco 
nothing — they always do ; and the jolly cir- 
cle dissolved into railway trains, carriages 
and hansoms the moment it touched British 
soil, without a thought for its own members, 
much less for poor " Squaretoes," who was 
left " stranded" as I have said on the Charing 
Cross platform. 

"Jevash, Jevash — I — I mean stop," he 
said, awakened at last from his reverie, by see- 
ing some boxes which bore his name being 
carried off by a porter, " those are mine !" 

^* Then why didn't you claim 'em ?" said the 
man pausing and wiping his brows, " I've 
bin up and down the platform this last quarter 
of an hour seeking a howner." 

" I am very sorry, but really I — " 

" Shall I caU a cab, sir ?" 

" A cab — oh, yes, a cab certainly," Stand- 
ring replied, " but stay, had I not better take 
them to some hotel ?" 

The man who a month ago was an oracle, 
whom pashas took into their counsels^ whom 
concession hunters intrigued to gain, whose 
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good word ministers and consuls were glad 
to win, clung deferentially for advice and 
assistance in the city in wluch he was born, 
to a poor fellow in a fustian jacket at thirty 
shillings a- week, 

" Well, he could do as he pleased ; there 
was the hotel handy," said the porter, " he 
dessay they wasn't full." 

^tandring went to the hotel, a gorgeous be- 
wildering building, raised long after his time. 
After some difficulty he found his way to the 
" bar," where after having been stared suffi- 
ciently out of countenance by three young 
ladies, whom he at first mistook for duchesses 
on a visit to the establishment, he was 
granted by one of them a ticket indicating 
the room assigned to him, in much the same 
manner as " casuals " are said to be initiated 
into some of our worst conducted work- 
houses. Then his luggage was taken from 
him, and he was forced into a small apart- 
ment, which much to his surprise began to 
rise with him. What could he, twenty-three 
years absent from England, know about 
grand hotels, grand hotel manners and 
hoists? He was too much dazed and be- 
wildered to betray his surprise, or perhaps he 
would have been visited with a more than 
usual share of the contempt which is lavished 
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on the traveller who seeks those palatial 
caravansaries. 

He saw his room, and, left in peace therein, 
began to wonder again why he had come 
there — what he was going to do ? Going to 
do ? Why, to see his father, of course, be- 
fore he broke bread. That was the first 
thing to do, at any rate. 

Over a bridge that he had never passed 
before, close to a massive tower fi*om which 
the hour was tolled in deep clear chimes as 
his cab rattled past, through strange streets, 
by rows of shops where he remembered 
houses standing in their own gardens, by 
houses standing where he looked to find 
hedgerows, under railway bridges where 
railways had not been made, amidst sights 
and sounds, and even a people in appearance 
strange to him; he went straight to the 
house that had no home in it. As he ap- 
proached it, a dull, sickening dread crept 
over him. 

What if amongst all these changes, there 
was a change there too ! What if his father 
were dead ! 

The cab stopped, "Was this the right 
'ouse, sir?" asked the driver. One glance 
was enough ? The right house ? Yes. No 
change here. The same hard, uncompro- 
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ttiising fJpont, the same bright windows, the 
same iron gates, the same trim walks through 
the garden, even the tree-peacock had not 
grown an unusual feather in his tail. As he 
rang the bell Big Ben boomed out eight, and 
he felt as though he was still under the old 
regime, and had done something wrong in 
coming home so late. 

He was about to enter without saying a 
word, when the old butler stopped him. 

" I beg your pardon, sir, but Mr. Stand- 
rmg — 

" Wilson, don't you know me ?" 

" I know your voice, but — oh. Lord, sir, 
it isn't Master Andrew?" 

" It is indeed, Wilson. Tou haven't 
changed much." 

" Lord bless me ! Lord bless me !" panted 
the old man ; " but why did you not write, 
Master Andrew ?" 

" I did two months ago, saying I thought 
of coming home. I started somewhat sud- 
denly, and did not write by the last mail 
because I should be here as soon as my 
letter. Where is my father ?" 

" In the library. Master Andrew. Shall I 
teU him you are here ?" 

" No, please let me be my own messenger. 
Is he alone ?" 

T 2 
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" Always alone, now," said the old butler, 
shaking his head sadly. " Since your poor 
mamma died he's been quite alone.'* 

" He is welly Wilson ?" asked Andrew sud- 
denly, as they approached the library door. 

" For his timo of life, Master Andrew, 
turned of seventy, we can't expect much, 
you know." 

Andrew's hand trembled as he laid it on 
the handle of the Ubrary door, and a calm 
clear voice from within cried, " Come in." 

A bright circle of light from the shaded 
lamp fell on old Jabez Standring, the table 
at which he sat, and the book — ^Thu Book — 
he read, leaving the rest of the room in 
darkness. As his son approached, he hfted 
his spectacles to his forehead, and stretched 
forth his hand. 

"At last, Andrew," he said, as quietly as 
though they had parted the week before. 

"You expected me, then; you are not 
startled, father ; you — you were prepared — " 

"I am prepared for anything, Andrew, 
after the many strange and unexpected things 
that have happened to me ; besides, I heard 
your voice in the passage." 

" But you are glad to see me, sir ; say you 
are glad to see me," said his son. 

" I am glad to see you, Andrew. When 
did you arrive ?" 
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*^ Not an hour ago. I travelled direct from 
Marseilles. I came on at once to you." 

He waited, open hearted, for the welcome 
that never came. 

" I am glad you were spared the necessity 
of travelling on the Sabbath," said his father, 
" you find me as usual, Andrew, striving to 
prepare my mind for the Sabbath day." 

" Wilson told me you have been well, so I 
do not ask after your health, and, indeed, there 
is little cause to do so. Your hair is white 
now, father, instead of grey ; but that is all the 
change I can seen in you, except — except — " 

*^You are looking at this," said Jabez 
Standring, laying his finger on the scar that 
began at once to twitch and blaze on his pale 
cheek. 

" I am sorry-a fall, some accident ?» 

" A blow given in anger, an unprovoked 
outrage forgiven as it behoves a Christian to 
forgive an injuiy, but not forgotten ; no, not 
forgotten. Let us speak of something else. 
Sit down, Andrew, and let me hear your 
plans. You have formed some plans for the 
future, I suppose." 

" I have — that is to say, not exactly formed 
them, because 1 have first to gain your 
consent." 

" It is many years, Andrew, since you have 
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thought of asking my consent to anything 
you have undertaken." 

" Then better late than never, sir," replied 
his son, in a cheery tone. " Thank God, 
I see you well and strong, God grant that 
you may long continue so ; but is it not time 
that you should have some repose, after a 
life of long and honourable toil ? Is it not 
a time when you should be shielded from 
anxiety and disappointment ?" 

"Anxiety and disappointment have been 
with me all my life, Andrew, and will follow 
me to my grave. They are the lot of man in 
this world," said his father. 

" True ; but there are some which may be 
avoided. Let me speak to you, father, as 
one man of business to another. The house 
of Hodd, Standring and Masters is not what 
it was." 

" I am not aware that our credit is not as 
good as ever." 

" I say nothing of credit," replied Andrew. 
" I speak of business. You were once one 
of the first three firms trading to the Levant ; 
there are now twenty, which taking advan- 
tage of new methods and new facilities, have 
overtaken and passed you." 

** Amongst others that of Mr. Andrew 
Standring ?" 
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" No ; emphatically no. When you dis- 
missed me from your employment in a 
manner — well, there is no use in breaking 
open old sores. Father, when I set up in 
trade for myself, I followed the courses 
which you had expressly disapproved, which 
you would not follow, and which those who 
succeeded me in your confidence have never 
entered upon. From first to last I have 
abstained in the most careful manner from 
interfering or competing with you. There 
was plenty of room for us both. Do me 
justice, father — do me justice! you must 
have perceived this." 

" This topic is not a pleasant one, Andrew, 
and I do not see to what it tends," said 
Jabez, after a pause. 

" Simply to this. Without egotism, I may 
say that I know the Levant trade thoroughly. 
The great gains made a year or two ago have 
flooded it with speculators. There are bad 
times coming — depend upon it there are, 
father. Why not retire and enjoy the ease 
you have so well earned, and if the old house 
must go on and brave the storm, let me 
stand the brunt." 

Jabez frowned. He was not accustomed 
to such plain speaking. 

*' May I ask, Mr. Andrew Standring, if 
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you have managed your own affairs so suc- 
cessfully, as to give you the right to inter- 
fere in mine P" he asked in his cold, measured 
tone. 

^^ I daresay that I have made mistakes and 
neglected chances like other people," An- 
drew replied ; " but on the whole " The 

blood ran crimson to his face as a thought 
struck him. "Father," he continued in a 
tone which betrayed the pain he felt, " you 
could not think that I made this proposition 
for any gain to myself?" 

" I know nothing of your circumstances, 
Andrew. It is now many years since we 
have been in communication. I know no- 
thing of your affairs. You suddenly give up 
your own business, which was never to my 
liking, and propose to relieve me of mine, 
which you seem to insinuate I do not know 
how to conduct. Have I not the right to 
inquire into the motives of so strange a pro- 
ceeding ?" 

" I have no motives that are not for your 
well-being and happiness, father. I am in- 
dependent. For my own sake I would never 
open a ledger again." 

" And because you are inclined towards an 
idle, useless life, you wish me to follow your 
example ?" 
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" I trust that my life will be neither idle or 
useless." 

" Enough, enough ; I daresay you mean 
well, Andrew, but let me hear no more of 
this," said Jabez in a decisive tone. " I will 
not retire, and I will not allow any person, 
understand me, Andrew, any person to in- 
terpose in my affairs. Had you remained 
true to your trust and dutiful to me, it might 
have been otherwise. You left me, not I 
you. I will go on in my own way. I have 
two motives in thus acting : firstly, to bene- 
fit my fellow sinners in a manner that — ^that 
will be suflficiently expressed hereafter ; and 
secondly, to confute a wicked and shameful 
theory" — here the scar blazed up like a red 
danger-Hght, and the old man, hitherto so 
cold and emotionless, shook with suppressed 
passion — " that has been advanced against 
me and that has hitherto appeared to succeed." 
As he spoke, he laid his hand heavily on the 
Bible that lay open before him, and as it 
happened it fell on these words : 

" So Joshua smote all the country of the 
hills, and of the south, and of the vale, and of 
the springs, and all their kings : he left none 
remaining, but utterly destroyed all that 
breathed, as the Lord God of Israel com- 
manded." 
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"You are staying, I suppose, at some 
hotel for the present ?" asked Jacob Stan- 
dring after a pause. 

" At the Charing Cross Hotel." 

" I know very little about such places ; but 
I suppose you will be comfortable there until 
you can settle down," said his father. 

The idea of taking up his quarters in the 
house that had no home in it, had never 
occurred to Andrew Standring. Accustomed 
for half his life time to be his own master, he 
had quite made up his mind to continue so ; 
but to be so calmly consigned to an hotel on 
the first night ho had revisited, after an ab- 
sence of twenty-two years, the roof under 
which he was born, jarred painfully. 

" Let me see something of you, Andrew, 
when you have nothing better to do," con- 
tinued Jabez Standring, "you perhaps re- 
member sufficient of mv habits to know how 
I always spend the Saturday evenings, and I 
must confess that yourcoraing has diverted my 
mind from suitable meditation and prayer." 

" Well, good-night, father, and God bless 
you !" replied Andrew rising, " you will think 
over what I have said ?" 

" Not to-night, Andrew." 

" Well to-morrow." 

"To-moiTOw! Andrew." 
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"I beg your pardon. I forgot it was 
Sunday ; but you will take time and recon- 
sider your decision ?" 

." About placing you in my chair ?" 

"About making me your right hand to 
help, to defend you." 

" I need no help or defence — except from 
God." 

"Father, is it not almost a profanity to 
speak of him in relation to the matters of 
which we have been speakiug ?" 

" He rules us in all things, Andrew." 

" Well, I will not discuss these points. 
You have decided ?" 

" Finally." 

" I am sorry. I wish I had not come ho — 
I mean to England." 

" Did I ever give you any reason to leave 
your business on my account ?" asked his 
father. 

"No, father, no; but still I thought — I 
thought — " 

He waited in vain for a word, a look, a ges- 
ture even thatshould tell him that his good in- 
tentions, though rejected, were not unappre- 
ciated. It never came. Jabez Standring drew 
towards him The Book open, not where it 
breathes of love, of mercy and forgiveness, 
but of vengeance, bloodshed and devastation. 
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Andrew saw and understood the sign. 

" Tell me one thing, father, before I go," 
he said in a sad low voice, " where is she 
buried?" 

Again the scar blazed up. 

" If you are thinking of the woman whom 
once I called Julia Duncan. She lies in Mar- 
gate churchyard." 

" Margate ! how came she there ?" 

" She died there. May God forgive her." 

" And those who defamed her," added An- 
drew sternly, "Amen!" 

" Amen," repeated Jabez Standring. 

" And the child, father— the child ?" 

" Have I not told you that it survived her 
only a few months ?" 

" It is buried with her, 1 hope." 

" Andrew, this is a subject, as you know, 
most painful to me. I will not have it pro- 
longed. The woman is dead, the child is 
dead, its father has married again. He 
forgot them within a year. What are they 
to you that you should drag them up before 
me now ?" 

" I loved her father. You see me now, 
a man past his prime, wifeless and childless 
for her sake," said Andrew. 

" And she jilted you." 

" Oh, father, consider the life she led 
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when she had a home, and that which she 
led here. I don't say which was good or bad ; 
I only say consider the difference. What 
could she find in a dull fellow such as I was ? 
She engaged herself to me, as she would 
have obliged any other order or wish of 
yours — she could not love me. God knows 
that I would have done all that man could 
do to make her happy, and yet I thank God 
even now, alone in the world as I am, that 
she was not sacrificed to me." 

" In other words, you regoice that one of 
the fondest wishes of your father's heart was 
thwarted by a wanton." 

" Even from you, sir, I will not hear such 
a word applied to her," cried Andrew, start- 
ing" up and flushing crimson. " She was no 
wanton. Her heart was not for me to win. 
She was a good, true, loving wife to him who 
won it." 

"Why not add truthful, discreet^ and 
modest," Jabez sneered. " She deceived me, 
she lied to your mother, she wasfeJse to you. 
She bribed my servants, she left my house 
at night like a thief, she flung herself into 
the arms of an adventurer — why not add 
truthful, discreet, and modest." 

" She was what she was made," retorted 
Andrew, warmly. " Look to your own con- 
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duct, sir, before you blame hers. She was 
not the first who found the almost prison life 
of this house and your severity intolerable." 

The words had hardly passed his lips, 
before he would have given all he possessed 
to recall them. Jabez Standring fell back in 
his chair, as though they were blows which 
had crushed him. His face became livid 
with rage, and never had the scar blazed and 
throbbed so angrily. 

" This — this — ^this fi:om you — from my own 
son 1" he gasped. " The old, wicked, shame- 
less lie raked up again by you 1 My fault I 

I who It is because the shepherd watches, 

that the wolf breaks in — ^is it ? An example 
of self-denial and piety teaches selfishness 
and depravity — oh, yes ! My fault ! God for- 
give you, Andrew, for the wrong you have 
done me this night 1" he added, somewhat 
more calmly, after a pause 1 " No, no, no, 
not another word. Leave me — ^pray leave 
me I My fault !" 

" Father, forgive me, I — " 

** Have 1 not prayed you to leave me ?" 

" But you are faint — you tremble — ^you are 
ill." 

« Send Wilson to me." 

" May I do nothing for you, father ?" 

" You have done enough. Send Wilson." 
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And so they parted. Well, there are men 
whose servants are more to them than their 
sons, whose friends are more to them than 
their relations. They say that blood is 
thicker than water. I don't know. The 
water of fidendship runs very much like good 
blood sometimes, and the blood of relation- 
ship drips plaguy thin on occasion. Shall 
we cry out on Jabez Standring because he 
dismissed the son who had left him twenty- 
two years ago, and cleave to the hireling who 
had been faithful and true to him and all his 
ideas up to the last twenty-two minutes ? 

Andrew Standring went his way, many 
things passing in his mind, but one thought 
haunting him above all. What was that 
" wicked and shameful " thing of which his 
father had spoken so bitterly ? In the quiet 
hours of the night, when he tossed sleepless 
in bed, the expression on his father's face, as 
he spoke those words, came back to him 
until at last he could not help exclaiming, 
aloud, " God help any one who may stand in 
his way." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

JACK GOES INTO GOOD SOCIETY. 

Mrs. Willebton's ball was like any other 
London ball on a grand scale. I suppose 
that even the queen herself, though she com- 
mands instead of inviting her guests, cannot 
always have exactly the people she likes, or 
exclude those she does not care about seeing 
from her entertainments. It is all very well 
for Jeames to write in the Morning Post of 
select circles and recherche reunions, and all 
that. Is there any one of us who can give 
a big party— a big big party, mind ! without 
hearing some such plea for an imwelcome 
guest as — " but he votes with us, my love ; 
he is one of my clergy, my dear ; her hus- 
band is a constituent ; they are patients ; they 
are clients, and so on. Elegant Mrs. WiQer- 
ton had to smile on many guests more objec- 
tionable to her ideas than the reprobate Jack, 
but then they were so diluted amongst a 
large mass of her own class that their pre- 
sence was hardly perceived. 
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Jack made his bow, and was duly pro- 
sented to his hostess, and paid every atten- 
tion by her hopeful son. To him our good- 
for-nothing was the lion of the party. There 
were cabinet ministers and senators, bishops 
and deans, famous soldiers and sailors, and 
men distinguished in nearly every branch of 
art and science. But which of these had the 
entree behind the scenes at the Regency 
Theatre, and could speak the mystic formula 
that could give him the acquaintance of the 
Sallie Spring of that establishment ? 

So Jack was led in triumph through the 
rooms by Master Fred, and presented to all 
the young scamps of good family whom the 
astute crammer of the Marylebone Road had 
managed to wriggle past the Chelsea Board, 
or was preparing for that feat, and to many 
others of similar proclivities. " No end of a 
clever fellow, and awfully jolly," this Tele- 
machus would whisper of his new Mentor, 
" writes plays, and knows all the pretty 
actresses, and all that sort of thing." The 
young gentlemen thus indicated were hud- 
dled up together in doorways and the landings 
of the stair-case, as though it were raining 
violently in the drawing rooms, and they had 
run thiere for shelter. They seemed to have 
great trouble with the buttons of their gloves, 
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«ind to labour under a dreadful apprehension 
tbat tbeir little whisps of white neck-ties 
would certainly take wing and fly away, if 
they did not hold them in their place. 

When one or two of the more adventurous 
of this set asked to be introduced to a part- 
ner, Jack was surprised when the " son of 
the house *' excused himself. " Look here, 
I don't dance myself," he said, with an air 
of superiority, " but I'll take you up to 
mater, if you like, and she'll introduce you. 
I don't know any of the girls here except my 
cousins, and you wouldn't care to dance with 
them, you know." 

Other people did not seem to be of this 
opinion, as could be proved by the state of 
Milly Aylwarde's card. Her sister, as usual, 
was contented to stand in the background. 

Jack's tour of presentation being over, he 
was about to enter the principal dancing- 
room, when he felt a touch on his arm, and 
a merry voice cried — 

" Oh, Mr. Hill, what a surprise I Who 
would have thought of seeing you here ?" 

He turned, and saw a young lady in some 
sort of soft white dress, trimmed with moss 
and long grasses, and with a wreath of the 
same on her shining brown hair. The face 
— although it wore a happier expression, than 
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he had ever seen upon it — was undoubtedly 
the face of Constance Conway, and the voice 
was her voice; but where was the shabby 
short skirt, and the ugly shoes that had 
disfigured her pretty feet? What good 
fairy had made this transformation ? 

" Oh, I see what you're looking at," said 
little Con. " It's a regular case of Cin- 
deralla, isn't it ? We left Guilderbury Park 
yesterday, and are staying here. Mamma 
would not hear at first of my coming down 
to the balL We — that is she — came on 
purpose for it. Isn't it pretty? It's all 
Mr. Willerton and that dear Mary Aylwarde. 
They conspired together, and got it made 
without any one knowing, and it only came 
home at nine o'clock, just as I thought I was 
going to bed. But I didn't tell you. They 
all begged for me to be let come down, and 
at last mamma was driven into a corner, and 
said I might, only I had no dress ; and I was 
so disappointed, for they said no more about 
it ; and all the time they — that is Mr. Wil- 
lerton — had got Mary to order me this 
beauty ; and wasn't it kind, Mr. Hill ?" 

The " it," which only came home at nine 
o'clock, was her first ball-dress. 

If you are disposed to think that little 
Con was too communicative, and not suffi- 

u2 
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ciently posee for a young lady in long dresses, 
be good enough to remember how she had 
been kept back and snubbed, that she was 
at her first ball, and for the first time found 
herself the object of attention. Excitement 
and pleasure had brought an unusual colour 
into her face, and as Jack watched the ani- 
mated play of her features, he wondered why 
he had not before observed how pretty they 
were. 

" I should hardly have known you again," 
he said. " Why, you look quite grown up." 

" Because my dress has grown down ?" 

" I suppose 80. Have you been dancing ?" 

** Oh, so often!" 

" Have you a dance to spare for me ?" 

" Of course !" and she ofifered him her card. 

" I'm not a very good hand at gallops and 
waltzes," said Jack, apologetically, " may I 
have the second quadrille ?" 

"Yes, but put your name down, sir," she 
replied, drawing her card from her sash. " Do 
you suppose that I can remember all my 
partners ?" she added, with a pretty toss of 
her head ; " but dear me, where is Mr., Mr. 
— the gentleman I just danced with ?" 

Echo not being present, could not make 
the usual reply. Perhaps the gentleman was 
oflFended by her neglect of him in favour of 
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Jack; perhaps, the dance being over, he 
feared he might be expected to talk, and 
doubted his powers in that respect. At any 
rate he had disappeared, and Constance asked 
Jack to take her to her mother, which he did. 

As they passed along, suddenly the little 
fingers slipped from his arm to his hand, and 
drew him aside to where a tall elegant girl, 
dressed in black net, with a white camellia in 
her hair, was seated. 

*' Oh, Mary, dear," she cried, " I'm so 
glad I have found you. This is my friend, 
Mr. Hill, who played in the match I told you 
about, I do so want you two to — know him." 

The form of introduction was peculiar ; but 
Mary Aylwarde accepted it all incomplete as 
it was. 

" This is our first ball you must know, Mr. 
Hill," she said, laying her hand with a kind 
smile on Constance's shoulder. There was 
a magic in those few words, and the tone in 
which they were spoken. They implied a cor- 
rection without giving a reproof — found an 
apology without admitting an oflTence. Jack 
— knocked about the world as he had been — 
was a good judge of character ; hut, quick as 
were his thoughts in this respect, something 
quicker even than thought — instinct if you 
like to call it so — told him that the one person 
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in all the world best calculated to be a friendy 
in the best and fullest sense of that much 
abused term, to excitable nervous little Con., 
stood now before her. 

He did not guess then that she was to play 
as important a part towards him. 

Mrs. Conway could not be found on the 
sofa which she had made her throne for the 
evening. She had gone down to an ice, and so 
Mary Aylwarde took her place. The band 
struck up again, and Constance was claimed 
for the waltz. Jack sat down by Mary and 
began to talk. Her pleasant voice, her quiet, 
thorough-bred manner, the easy common 
sense of her remarks, fascinated him. He 
thought, with a shudder, of the creatures he 
had left scarcely an hour ago in the green- 
room of the Regency, and wondered how 
Fred Willerton could seek that sort of society 
when he had the privilege of passing his time 
with such a cousin. It was fascination. Long 
before her conversation had evinced her edu- 
cated tastes and right-mindedness — before 
the great Spencer Willerton had joined them, 
and by his manner towards her clearly 
showed that she had won not only his affec- 
tion, but his respect — our good-for-nothing 
was irresistiblv drawn towards her, knew 
that his voice had softened, and felt hushed. 
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humbled and happy in her presence ; so that 
when a full-whiskered exquisite came with 
many aw, aw's, and declared that, aw ! — he 
thought he had, aw 1 the pleasure of being 
engaged, aw 1 to Miss Aylwarde, aw ! for 
the gallop just commencing. Jack felt that 
to strangle that exquisite with his own 
drooping whiskers, and to gallop over his 
inanimate corpse would be but a poor and 
unsatisfactory way of avenging himself for 
the intrusion. 

The now famous statesman remained and 
talked with Jack. It turned out that they 
had both been at the same college, and 
naturally began to compare the manners and 
customs of thisir respective eras at the Uni- 
versity. Jack, noways awed by the company 
in which he found himself, " let out" in his 
usual slashing way at what he found to dis- 
approve of, and was equally enthusiastic in 
favour of his own pet crotchets. The Se- 
cretary of State listened to these outpourings 
with a grave smile, and unperceived by Jack, 
drew him out. He delighted in the society 
of hearty young people, and in the zenith of 
his fame had admitted that, amidst the crude 
and fervent outpourings of inexperienced 
minds, he had found hints which caused him 
to reconsider his opinions on several im- 
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portant subjects. " Experience " — he is re- 
ported to have said, in a famous speech in 
reply to some snubbing remarks, addressed 
by the leader of the Opposition against a 
juvenile supporter in the House of Commons 
— " experience is the crucible in which we 
should test new ideas, not a besom where- 
with to sweep them aside unconsidered. 
The mirror-^ no matter how bright it may 
have been — grows dim as the dust of time 
falls on its surface. We should thank the 
hand that removes the dust, though the 
touch may be a rude one. Where is the man 
who can dare to say that, amidst the endless 
changes, political and social, of these times, 
the reflecting powers of his mind remain 
undimmed, or that some valuable product 
may not be obtained by the Alchemy of 
Thought out of the crudest, and to an un- 
reasoning mind, the most worthless material." 
Spencer Wilier ton's political opponents 
stigmatised him as a rash and reckless inno- 
vator, and proved to demonstration the com- 
plete and speedy collapse of his policy ; but 
somehow or other this wretched, ill-governed 
country of ours persisted obstinately in be- 
coming richer and happier under his charge. 
His great crime was that, having the welfare 
of his fellow-subjects at heart, he was always 
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very much in earnest, and did not spare his 
opponents. To him a spade was a spade, 
and a blockhead a blockhead ; they said he 
was arrogant and dictatorial, and bemoaned 
his want of tact. Tact ! The people wanted 
cheap food, light taxes, and some Kttle voice 
in the management of their own affairs, not 
smooth words and political conjuring tricks. 

Later in the evening he took Jack aside, 
and said, " I am told, Mr. Hill, that you 
have some influence over my son, and from 
some things that fell from you when we 
were conversing just now, I think that this 
might be used for his good. If I were a 
much richer man than I am, I should still 
wish that my boy should, to a great extent, 
make his own way in the world. Do you 
follow me ? I see you do. At present I am 
afraid that he is leading a very foolish, per- 
haps a vicious life. You would do me a great 
favour, you would do a good action, Mr. 
Hill, if you were to warn him against a per- 
sistence in it. Young men will listen to 
young men, when they will not take warn- 
ing from their elders." 

Poor Jack thought guiltily of the intro- 
duction to Sallie Spring at the Regency, and 
could not get out a word. 

*' I am glad, for all our sakes, that we 
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have had the pleasure of making your ac 
quaintance," pursued the statesman, heaping 
a whole furnace of live coals on the good- 
for-nothing's head, " and I hope we shall see 
more of you. Oh I here comes Mrs. Conway." 

Mrs. Conway came sweeping along, her 
neck and wrists shining with diamonds, and 
dressed in a magnificent blue satin robe, 
which appeared to have been lately caught 
in a storm of white lace and feathers, a 
sufficient quantity of which costly materials 
had also settled on the head of its wearer. 

She gave Jack the tips of two fingers with 
a gracious smile, and asked him why he was 
not dancing. 

" I'm going to, directly, with your 
daughter, Mrs. Conway. It's a real treat to 
dance with a girl who enjoys it so. Just 
look at her," he said, as she flew past in the 
waltz ; " that's something like dancing. Why 
she is dancing all over, from the soles of her 
shoes to the roots of her hair." 

" Oh I Mr. Hill," observed her mother, in 
a sad low voice, ** you gentlemen are spoiling 
the dear child, indeed, indeed you are." 

" She seems happy enough under the in- 
fliction," Jack replied. 

" She does — she does ; but, oh, Mr. Hill, 
what is the happiness that is born of scenes 
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like this, in comparison with the content of a 
humble and peaceful mind," said the fond 
parent, sinking down upon the sofa and 
arranging her gorgeous drapery. 

" It won't do her any harm," said Jack. 

" I trust not — oh, I trust not," Mrs Con- 
way prayed, " but then Mr. Hill, after all, 
she is still a child, and the innocence and 
simplicity of childhood are things too sacred 
to be lightly imperilled." 

" I don't think much of the innocence and 
simplicity of childhood." 

** Oh, Mr. Hill 1" 

" Well, I know it's high treason to say so, 
but I have a crotchet on the subject. I be- 
lieve that — as a general rule, mind, I'm not 
speaking of any one in particular — I believe 
that children are naturally a set of little 
humbugs." 

" How dreadful 1" 

" Exactly. Presently you will say that I 
must have been a very bad boy myself, and 
have been very unfortunate in my associates. 
I am prepared for all that. It's the usual re- 
tort, but it doesn't alter my case. Just look 
at the reports of our criminal courts, and see 
what detestable conspiracies have been got up 
by mere children, and what lies they have 
concocted and persisted in." 
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"Yes, but those were low children, none but 
dreadfully low children go into courts. Gen- 
tlemen's children would not do such things," 
said Mrs. Conway. 

" I admit," Jack replied, " that the young 
masters and misses who promenade West 
End squares are less likely to be hypocrites 
and liars than the dirty little boys and girls 
who run about in the New Cut ; not, however, 
merely because they are gentlemen's children, 
but because they have less need to tell lies 
and deceive, and more care is taken to work 
honourable feelings into them." 

" Oh, Mr. Hill, how shocking ! when we 
know that our darlings are innately pure and 
innocent." 

" That is exactly what we — or at least I — 
do not know," pursued the inexorable Jack, 
who was now fairly mounted on his hobby. 
" Untruthfulness, whether in words or actions, 
is the result of an absence of what we call 
honour, and this is engendered only, as it 
seems to me, by observing or being taught 
the manner in which society regards the want 
of it. In a state of nature, honour — as we 
regard it — is not known. A savage who 
would scruple to take a mean advantage of 
another savage for his own benefit, would, 
by savages, be thought a fool. A child's first in- 
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stinct, like the savage's, is self-preservation 
and self-indulgence, till it be taught better." 

" I really cannot answer such dreadfully 
learned arguments," pleaded Mrs. Conway, 
u but—" 

**And this being so," interrupted Jack, 
" we make bad worse by expecting from it 
opinions and statements which we have no 
right to expect. Children are clever enough 
to see what is expected of them. * You never 
seed me slap Baby, Miss Fanny, now did 
you ?' asks nurse with a frown, and * no, 
nursey' is the answer. Mamma is satisfied, 
and Miss Fanny has sugared bread and butter 
at her tea. *Be a dear good child,' says 
mamma with a smile and a kiss, and ' tell 
me if you saw naughty nurse slap poor Baby ?' 
Out comes a * yes,' and nurse is sent packing 
without a character. It doesn't matter a bit 
what has really happened, little Fanny sees 
what answer is expected of her and she gives 
it. The idea once in her mind, she sticks to it. 
* Wouldn't you like to put your new shilling 
into the plate on Sunday ?' asks Mr. Good- 
child of Master Tom. Master Tom is not a 
fool. He sees a dim prospect of other shil- 
lings if he sacrifices this one, and so he tells 
his lie, is applauded, and grows up to be a 
hypocrite. In short, many well-meaning 
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people make their children untruthful by the 
manner in which they ask their questions, 
and by expressing pleasure or disappointment 
at the answer when given ; and as I said 
before, a lie once told is stuck to, and becomes 
the father of a whole family." 

Jack turned away as he thus spoke, think- 
ing that he had said enough — ^as indeed he 
had — and as he turned, he saw that Con- 
stance had approached, that her sparkling 
eyes were fixed intently upon him with an 
expression of the deepest interest. He felt 
sure that she had been listening. 

" This is hardly ball-room talk. Miss 
Constance, is it ?" he said. " Your mother 
got me on one of my hobbies, and I have 
been riding it to death. When is our 
quadrille to come off?" 

" It is the next dance," Constance replied, 
but without a spark of her former gaiety. 

*•* I forgot to ask after the poor wrist," 
said Jack, as he led her to the dancing-room. 

" Oh, do not speak about it, please." 

" Was it so bad ? I had hoped that the 
arnica — " 

" I was not thinking about the pain," 
Constance replied, wearily ; " please drop 
the subject." 

Jack then made some commonplace re- 
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marks, to wbich he got a curt "yes" or 
" no " for an answer, and suddenly his part- 
ner asked — 

" Do you think that children who tell 
untruths to please other pieople are very, 
very wicked ?" 

" No. I think the great fault is all on the 
other side." 

" You said just now that the idea once in 
a child's naiad, she would persist in it." 

" And end by believing it to be true." 

" But do you not think that as she grows 
up, and understands what is honourable, she 
will find out that she has been deceived ?" 
asked Constance, the old anxious, sad ex- 
pression in her great eyes. 

" Perhaps. But it is only those of a pecu- 
liarly sensitive disposition who would take 
the trouble to look back and examine what 
they had done. Herein lies the principal 
mischief. A sensitive man or woman, thus 
reflecting, and finding that they had been 
misled by those upon whom they had relied 
for guidance, would begin to have doubts 
about almost everything. I cannot imagine 
a more miserable state to be in. Such 
people are to be pitied." 

" God help them !" said Constance Con- 
way, with a deep sigh, " God help them !" 
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" But hang it all ! — I beg your pardon, I 
didn't mean to say that — ^but really, this is 
not ball-room talk. You must think me a 
horrid prig, Miss Conway ?" 

" What is a ' prig ?' " 

"A fellow who talks seriously out of 
season as I have been doing, both to you 
and to your mother. Who is that pretty 
giri in pink ?" 

" Miss Aylwarde." 

" Cinderella's good fairy ?" 

"No. Mary is my friend — that is Amelia." 

" She is very beautiful I" 

" So everybody says. I like Mary best." 

" Do you correspond with the Bloxam 
giris ?" 

" No. Alice said I might write, but was 
not to expect she would answer. She hates 
writing letters." 

" Just like her. She's a queer fish." 

So they chatted till the quadrille was at an 
end, and before it had concluded, Jack's 
pleasant talk brought back the light of plea- 
sure into his partner's face. Not the old 
light though; and when after a time he 
surrendered her to another for the next 
dance, the gloom fell over it, and deepened 
as he passed out of her sight. 

Jack returned to Mary Aylwarde, talked 
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with her, danced with her, took her down to 
supper, was introduced to her father and 
sister, watched the flutter of the black dress 
as he passed through the rooms, or danced 
with others, and in that crowd of far prettier 
faces saw no face like her's. And yet not 
the faintest shadow of " spooniness " fell 
upon him. A sort of dim idea came over 
his mind that somehow or other he had 
known her all his life ; had dreamed that she 
was a stranger till that night, and had 
wakened. As he walked home in the bright 
summer morning, it seemed to him that they 
were very old friends, and that the day in 
which he had not known her was many 
years ago. 

As he stood watching her, Fred Willerton 
came up and insisted upon his coming down 
to supper, stating as an inducement that all 
the girls had done, and that there were some 
awfully jolly fellows in the supper-room. 

Jack went, and overheard a curious con- 
versation amongst those awfully jolly fellows. 

"Yes, she's a pretty girl," said a stout 
elderly gentleman, in a blue coat and gilt 
buttons, who Jack subsequently discovered 
to be a distinguished admiral, "but will 
never be as fine a woman as her mother. I 
knew her mother when she was her age, sir, 

VOL. I. X 
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a (past participled) fine girl, sir. Married a 
rascal, sir (imperative mood) it, sir ; he beat 
her. Beat her baby, too ; beat it in its cradle." 

" Cause it cwyed, I suppose," said one of 
the awfully jolly fellows. " Howid baw to 
have a cwying baby." 

" I'd have made him cry," continued the 
Admiral, getting very purple about the gills, 
" (imperative mood) it, sir, if I were a younger 
man I'd have the blackguard out and make a 
widow of her. Here's her health. Here's to 
the beautiful Matilda Boscowen, and bad luck 
to the ruffian who made her Mrs. Conway." 

" Vewy good, ha, ha — vewy good," cried 
the awfully jolly fellows. 

** Come, hang it," said one of them, "I 
don't believe he beat the child. I beg your 
pardon. Admiral. I mean, I think you must 
have been misinformed." 

" Deuce a bit. Why, when the child grew 
up it told things about him that would make 
your hair stand on end. Between ourselves 
his wife was a flighty sort of body, and people 
did not so much mind what she said ; but 
when the child was made to speak — poor 
little thing — and told what she had seen, who 
the (peculiarly paved place) could doubt ?" 

" But if the baby was in its cradle," ob- 
served the jolly fellow, " how could it know 
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what he said. Babies in cwadles do nothing 
but cwy." The old bailor had received a 
wound in the head at Acre, and a few glasses 
of champagne affected him. These awfully 
jolly fellows thought it awfully jolly to ply 
him with the enemy which stole away his wits, 

" (Imperative mood) it, sir !" cried the 
Admiral, " babies grow, don't they ? Did 
your father buy you ready made at a slop- 
shop ? When the child grew up she told 
what she knew, and it sent her father to 
Coventry." 

There were no girls there, truly, when 
Jack entered the supper-room, but he could 
not help casting a glance round as the above 
toast was bawled out. One 'or two stray 
couples had been about to enter, but had 
drawn back on hearing the loud voice and 
forcible language of the old sailor. Amongst 
others, our good-for-nothing fancied that he 
saw the flutter of a white dress trimmed 
with moss. 

'* I hope to God she has not heard that old 
fool," he muttered. 

" What's the matter P*' asked Fred. " Have 
some champagne ?" 

" I have got plenty, thank you," replied 
Jack, looking nervously towards the door. 

" And I say," Fred continued, having filled 

X 2 
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his glass, **wlien are you going to have 
another loo party? You'll ask me, won't 
you, now ?" 

" To the very next I give," said Jack, 
grimly, helping himself to some game pie. 

" Awfully jolly, that last one. Have some 
champagne." 

" Hum I You all made row enough. The 
man who lives over me made a complaint 
about it." 

" Why didn't you punch his head." 

" He's six feet one in his socks, and broad 
in proportion," said Jack. " When I want 
his head punched, I'll send for you, my boy." 

" Have some champagne. I say, what 
were you and the governor jawing about. 
Awfully slow — the governor ; isn't he ?" 

" I did not find him so." 

"Ah, but then you're an awfully clever 
fellow. Know about politics, and all that. 
Have some champagne ! I can't get on with 
the governor at all." 

This the promising son said with the air of 
one that made an admission that did him 
great credit. 

Jack saw that he was not in a condition to 
be reasoned with, and so held his tongue. 

" I say," Fred resumed, ** wouldn't it be 
awfully jolly if we had little Sallie here ?" 
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Jack laid down his knife and fork in disgust, 
and rose. 

" Oh, I say, don't go. Have some more 
champagne ?" 

" No, and if you are not a little fool you 
won't take any more. Come along." 

"Not I. I ain't going up again," said 
Fred, in a thick voice. " I'm going to smoke 
with a lot of fellows in the coach-house. 
We'll get some champagne. It'll be awfully 
jolly — ^you come, too ?" 

Jack shook him oflF, and went upstairs to 
the ball-room. " And this drunken little 
brute can speak to Mary Aylwarde and our 
little Con any hour of his life," he mused. 
" Well, I've been just as bad. I'm a pretty 
fellow to preach." 

But Jack saw no more of Mary, or little 
Con that night. Mrs. Conway could not 
think what had become of dear Constance, 
but took no trouble to find out. Mr. Ayl- 
warde thought, that perhaps his elder daugh- 
ter had retired ; she did not care much for 
balls. Jack felt a little injured at the dis- 
appearance of his two favourites, and left the 
house, but not until the company had began 
to thin. As the hnkmen rushed at him, 
after their kind, and demanded to know 
what carriage they should call, it struck him 
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as highly ludicrous that he should come out 
of so grand a mansion, from so splendid a 
ball, without a shilling in his pocket, or, 
indeed, anywhere else, to pay for a cab. 
"What an ass I am," he thought, " to sup- 
pose that they would care to sit up to talk 
to me." Still he felt very well satisfied with 
his re-entrance into good society. He would 
call on Mrs. Clair in a day or two, when he 
had quite settled with his duns, and tell her 
how well he had got on. 

Jack was not the only one who had missed 
little Con. Mary Aylwarde, having looked 
for her in vain through the ball, ran up to 
her bedroom. A great change had come 
over her new friend since last they met, and 
kind-hearted Mary felt a presentiment that 
something was amiss. In her room she found 
her, kneeling by the bed with her face buried 
in the pillows, her pretty wreath half torn 
from her head, her hair all wild, and wet with 
tears, her slight form convulsed with sob- 
bing. In vain Mary tried to discover the 
cause of her grief. To all her soothing words, 
to all her sweet caresses came the one low, 
heart-broken cry — " My father I my father ! 
oh, my father I" 

" I hope you've enjoyed your ball to-night. 
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Miss Milly," said her maid, as that young 
lady at last sought her repose. 

" Don't Miss Milly me," said the spoilt 
beauty, haughtily ; " be good enough. Price, 
to remember for the future that I am to be 
called Lady Amelia." 

** Oh, Milly !" cried her sister, who entered 
the room at this moment, " you do not mean 
to say that — '' 

" Yes I do — that stupid old man is dead at 
last. I'm Lady Amelia, and you Lady Mary, 
and papa is the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Hilton — there 1 He got a telegram to- 
night, and called me into his room just now 
to tell me. I wish I had known it before. 
I wouldn't have let half the people I have 
danced with be introduced to me." 

" Did they dance less well because they 
thought you a plain Miss, Milly dear?" asked 
Mary, with her quiet smile. 

" One must draw the line somewhere," 
said Lady Amelia ; " but you don't look the 

4 

least glad. It's just like you, Mary, to throw 
cold water on everything." 

Mary did not look pleased. She thought 
of the gay scene she had just left, and of 
what was laying so cold and silent in the 
state chamber of Castle Hilton. She thought, 
too, of her father, of his foolish, wanton 
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extravagance, of the difficulty of keeping him 
within his means as a private gentleman. 
What would he not do now that he was a 
Peer — a Peer with a great mansion, and not 
a shilhng more than he had yesterday to 
keep up his state withal. 

" I say, Mary ?" said her sister, about half 
an hour after they had retired to their pillows. 

" Well, dearie." 

" Suppose there are family diamonds, will 
you have them all as elder daughter, or will 
they be divided equally between us ?" 

" I really don't know, dear, but any way 
you are welcome to my share," Mary replied. 

Consoled by this assurance, pretty Milly — 
I beg her pardon — the lovely Lady Amelia 
Aylwarde, fell asleep, and dreamed of a cer- 
tain young Marquis who was not amongst 
those she wished had not been introduced to 
her. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE NEW EARIi HILTON. 

It has already been explained how the Hil- 
ton title and the Chapel Hilton estate came 
to be divorced. The late Earl left no will, for 
the very suflBcient reason he had nothing to 
leave. He dragged out the remnant of his 
hfe in two rooms of Castle Hilton ; the cats 
and the bats, the owls and the rats had the 
rest of that grand old pile to themselves. It 
was too big to be let, or he would have done 
so. As it was, everything that could produce 
money was disposed of. The stables were in 
the hands of an innkeeper in the neighbouring 
town, who kept horses there in the hunting 
season. The kitchen gardens were rented by 
a wholesale greengrocer. The Earl might 
walk in the pleasure grounds, but he could 
not pluck a rose, for the flowers were farmed 
to a salesman in Covent Garden. Upon the 
proceeds of these economies and a small di- 
plomatic pension, which died with him, he 
lived, and the balance at his bankers on the 
day of his death barely sufl&ced to pay the ex- 
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penses of his funeral, unostentatious as it was. 
Bertram, fourth Earl of Hilton, followed 
his kinsman to the grave, and his heart sank 
within him as he passed through the dust- 
begrimed and deserted rooms of his castle, 
and thought of the mysterious vagabond who 
might yet rise up to exclude him from the 
wealth which might enable him to restore 
them to their pristine grandeur. For Bob 
Burridger had fully acted up to the advice 
given him by his friend Mr. Blisset, and had 
certainly not gone straight to his point. The 
correspondence of the former worthy with his 
employer might have furnished a collection 
of post marks. From Cornwall, from Kent, 
from York, from Dublin, from Scotland and 
the Channel Islands, from Brussels, Spa and 
Amsterdam, from rural villages in the South 
of England, from manufacturing towns in 
the North, came Bob's faithful reports, vary- 
ing in import, but always hopeful. The astute 
Bob chose to let Aylwarde imagine that he. 
Bob, thought the main object of his patron 
was to find the missing Placemore, and re- 
store him to his anxious friends, and very 
craftily did he insinuate his fears that the long 
lost one was indeed no more ; taking good 
care, however, to season these remarks now 
and again by a triumphant telegram stating 
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that he was at last on his track, and was sure 
to discover him in a day or two. Such an- 
nouncements were invariably followed by an 
exculpatory epistle, regretting deeply the 
disappointment he had caused, and request- 
ing a small remittance for expenses. Poor, 
foolish Aylwarde — or, as he must now be 
called, Lord Hilton — ^gladly drew the cheques 
and was too careless to notice the sum to 
which they amounted. 

This alternation of hopes and fears was not 
pleasant to a man of his temperament, and 
before the funeral took place other things had 
occurred to annoy him. The very day of 
Mrs. Willerton's ball, he had taken his daugh- 
ters to an entertainment given by a popu- 
lar lecturer, and found himself sealed next to a 
man whose face he remembered, but whose 
name he could not recall. This fretted his 
fidgetty mind, and so in the interval between 
the parts, he begged his pardon, but had he 
not had the pleasure of meeting him before. 

'* I saw you some days ago at Mr. Cham- 
pion's oflBce," replied his neighbour. " My 
name is Blisset." 

"I remember, now," said Aylwarde, 
rather vexed, ** you came there with a person 
who — who — " 

" Is now engaged by Mr. Aylwarde to dis- 
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cover a certain Augustus de Barkham Place- 
more," said Blisset with a meaning look. 

'' Who told you so ?" 

" Himself." 

" He had no business to speak to you 
about my aflFairs." 

" Your aflFairs wiuld not have proceeded 
very far if he had not," replied Blisset, quietly. 

** What do you mean ?" 

" Simply that I was able to give Mr. Bur- 
ridger the clue, or rather the clues, which he 
is now following up." 

** Why the deuce did you not follow them 
up yourself?" 

" I am not a detective officer, Mr. Ayl- 
warde," said Blisset haughti^j " and I do 
not care to become an amateur in that line." 

" Then may I ask why you answered my 
advertisement ?" 

*' Principally out of curiosity to know why 
Placemore was wanted. If you bear in mind 
what passed at Mr. Champion's office, you 
will remember that I made no inquiries re- 
specting the reward." 

The manner of the speaker was so well 
bred, his tone so reserved, that Aylwarde, 
who had began to ride the high horse with, 
him, found himself at a disadvantage. 

" I beg your pardon," he said. " And did 
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you really tell Mr. Burridger all you knew 
about Placemore ?" 

'' Not all." 

*' This is not a time or place to talk over 
such matters," replied Aylwarde, looking 
nervously round. " Would you mind calling 
on me at my club, the Junior, you know, in 
Charles Street, to-morrow about four. I 
should be so much obliged to you; I — I — 
take a great interest in Placemore, and I'm 
visiting with friends, or else I would be glad 
to ask you — to — to-^ — " 

" I perfectly understand. I will call on 
you at your club," Blisset replied. 

But that very night, as we know, brought 
the news of the Earl of Hilton's death, and 
as the new lord could hardly appear in public 
so soon after his cousin's death, he was 
unable to keep his appointment. 

*' Never mind," he thought, " Champion 
will know where the man is to be found. 
Burridger is a clever fellow ; but it is well to 
have two strings to one's bow." 

As soon as his elevation became known, a 
crowd of duns, whose claims were in pro- 
cess of liquidation by instalments under 
Champion's care, swooped down upon him 
through the post, and clamoured for a final 
settlement. How was all the world to know 
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that his title did not bring him the where- 
withal to pay for his coronet ? 

In his trouble, he thought of his rich aunt, 
Mrs. Bagleton, the tenant for life of the 
Chapel Hilton property. Surely she would do 
something for him for the credit of the family ? 
He wrote what he considered to be a highly 
diplomatic letter to the old lady, and in due 
course received the following reply : — 

"Buxton, Friday. 

" My dear Nephew Bertram, 
" I am sorry to hear that Eichard is dead, 
and that you are Earl Hilton. Richard tried 
his best to rob me of my just rights, and 
cost me a small fortune in law expenses ; but 
I bear no malice. 

" Now to business. I am going to be a 
great deal more candid with you than you 
have been with me. What do you mean by 
writing me a pack of twaddle about the 
duties and responsibilities of your new posi- 
tion ? Why did you not say, ' You disagree- 
able old woman, I've been longing for you 
and Richard to die, only I wanted you to die 
first, that I might have something to keep 
up the title with. Now he's dead, and you 
are alive, and you will be a miserable old 
miser if you don't come down with a five 
thousand a-year ; you won't have it to pay 
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long.' If you had asked me in a straight- 
forward manner for money, I should still 
have answered you as I am going to do now, 
but I should have thought better of you. 
When I paid your debts — I don't like to 
think how many years ago — I told you I 
would do no more for you, and I mean to 
keep my word. When I die, you will have 
the estate. Go and live abroad. In Germany 
there are cheap places, I am told, where 
Lord Hilton may live like a great man upon 
Mr. Aylwarde's income. 

" The baths at this place have done me a 
world of good. Dr. Schlosher says that I 
have added ten years to my life. I suppose 
you will go to the funeral. I am sorry that 
my house is shut up, or I would ask you to 
stay there ; but there is a very fair inn at 
Chapel Hilton. 

"Your affectionate Aunt, 

" Sophia Eagleton." 

" The wretched old screw !" cried the new 
peer as he crumpled up this eccentric epistle. 
" Oh, Lord ! if I only could prove Place- 
more' s death, I might raise fifty thousand on 
the reversion, and snap my fingers at the 
old cat." 

The same post brought a letter from Bob 
Burridger, which must be given entire. 
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" Soatbampton, July 29. 

" My Lord Earl Hilton, 

" Respectfully begging you to excuse the 
liberty I take in wishing you health and 
happiness in the high and well-merited 
honour to which you have succeeded, I hope 
you will accept of same. 

" I have just returned from Jersey, and 
find that I have been deceived. The man in 
charge of the lighthouse is named Chasemor, 
not Placemore, as I was informed, and has a 
wooden leg, which isn't so with your friend. 
I returned here, your Lordship, much dis- 
appointed, and in the most casual manner 
have hit on information of the greatest im- 
portance, but which I am afraid will cause 
you deep regret to hear of. 

** May it please your Lordship, I am told 
that Mr. Placemore sailed from Southampton 
a few years ago for Antwerp in a small brig, 
with a person who passed as his wife. The 
raging elements were unfavourable to some, 
and five out of six passengers, and 'some of 
the crew, were washed overboard and 
drowned — sad to relate. The party from 
whom I had this could not tell if the poor 
gentleman met a briny grave, but being a 
sea-faring man, though deeply interested in 
your Lordship's fi^iend, as who would not 
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be ? suggested that the Consul at Antwerp 
would be bound to register the deaths, and 
the names of the departed would be entered 
in such gent's books. My Lord Earl Hilton, 
I immediately wrote to the same, but though 
I have waited four days, no reply is to hand. 
If your Lordship would like me to go and 
insist upon an answer in your Lordship's 
name, and would send me a cheque for £11 
(say eleven pound), as my own small means 
are quite run out, I will go directly through 
these sea voyages and bring the death with 
me. Awaiting your favourable reply, 

** I am, your's truly, 

*' Robert Burridger." 

I am afraid that Lord Hilton wished that 
all the passengers of the ill-fated brig had 
gone by the board; but then the chances 
were five to one that Davy Jones had got 
Augustus de Barkham Placemore at last, 
and so eleven pounds were sent. 

The noble peer went to his kinsman's 
burial a hopeful man, and just as he was 
stepping into the train that was to convey him 
to Chapel Hilton, up came a breathless foot- 
man in the Willerton livery with a telegram. 

** Burridger to the Earl of Hilton, &c., 
&c. — Good news I Placemore saved, but 
lost all his things ! Returned to Bristol and 
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is a billiard-marker there. Am going on, 
please send funds to Post Office." 

If the crafty Bob's employer had taken the 
trouble to notice the date of this message, 
and had asked himself how it was possible 
that the sender could go to Antwerp, return 
to Southampton, and obtain news from Bris- 
tol in the time that had elapsed, Bob's " little 
game " would have come to an end. Do you 
suppose that he visited half the places from 
whence his letters came ? He knew better. 
By the judicious expenditure of a few half 
crowns amongst railway guards, and mates 
of steamboats, he got his epistles posted in 
distant places, whilst he remained quietly at 
some sea-port or junction, and posted his 
supposititious travelling expenses to the 
debit of his dupe. In the same way he ob- 
tained his answers, and the cheques they 
contained from the various post offices. In 
the Antwerp case, he nearly overreached 
himself. His ideas of geography were dim, 
but then his employer's credulity was pro- 
found, and so no harm was done. It was lucky 
for Bob that his mission was kept a secret. 
Lord Hilton returned to town, saw his 
lawyer on sundry matters of business, and 
when their interview was nearly over, in- 
quired in a careless tone, 
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. "By the way, Champion, you remember 
those two fellows who came here in answer 
to my advertisement about Placemore ?" 

" Yes, my lord." 

" One was a little sharp fellow." 

" A law-stationer's clerk. I know all about 
him." 

" And the other — the taller and elder 
man r 

" His name is Blisset. He is foreign cor- 
respondence clerk to a city firm — Hodd, 
Standring and Masters." 

" Good God !" cried Lord Hilton, drop- 
ping into a chair and becoming deadly pale. 

" My dear lord, are you ill, let me — " 

" No, no, no, don't call — don't leave me. I 
am not ill, only — only — Champion, the great- 
est enemy I have in the world is Jabez Stan- 
dring, that man's employer," continued his 
client, wiping the perspiration from his brow. 

" Oh, you must not think so." 

" It is true. His son ruined my wretched 
wife — my first wife, I mean. They had been 
engaged in a sort of way before I proposed 
to her. When I came back from Aden after 
that cursed slavery, and sought my wife, I — 
but you know the story. I went to Jabez 
Standring and he, he braved me and insulted 
that poor girl — and — and I struck him, Cham- 
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pion — I struck him a blow that I hear dis- 
figured him ; and as he stood trembling with 
rage and bleeding from the wound, he said 
he had it in his power to make me rue what 
I had done to the end of my life, and this is 
it — this is it. Champion ; he knows where to 
find Placemore, and will ruin me." 

" Pray calm yourself — this excitement is 
really — now, just consider," remonstrated the 
lawyer. " Suppose for a moment that Stan- 
dring has a grudge against you — though from 
all accounts he is a very unlikely man to bear 
malice — do you suppose that he would employ 
his clerk to strike the blow. Revenge is a 
luxury which those who care for it, like to 
enjoy themselves." 

" You said of this man Blisset, that you 
thought he knew something," said Lord 
Hilton, leaning his head on his hand the 
picture of misery and helplessness. 

"I beg your pardon, my lord; if I re- 
member aright, I said in answer to some- 
thing you said in praise of the other person's 
sagacity, that of the two I thought Mr. Blisset 
might know most. At present, I doubt if 
either of them know anything." 

" I, on the contrary, am sure that they do." 

" You don't mean to say that you have 
seen them again ?" asked Champion. 
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" I met Mr. Blisset tte other day by acci- 
dent,'* replied Lord Hilton, half ashamed of 
the evasion. 

" Take my advice, my lord, and have 
nothing to say to either of them. Forget all 
about that unfortunate advertisement, and 
let the future take care of itself, or we shall 
have a spurious Placemore manufactured to 
suit the occasion." 

Lord Hilton promised obedience to this 
counsel, and went home to write a letter to 
Blisset, care of Hodd, Standring and Masters, 
apologising for not having kept his original 
appointment, and making a new one. 

** It's all very well," he argued to himself, 
"for Champion to talk in that cold-blooded 
way. He hasn't got a title to keep up, or 
two girls to provide for." A doubt began to 
steal over his wavering mind that he had 
after all chosen the wrong man as his agent. 
Contrasting Bob Burridger's vulgar pushing 
ways with Blisset' s quiet gentlemanly man- 
ners, and oppressed with the fear that the 
latter was acting for Jabez Standring, his 
faith in the former became shaken. 

Blisset' s reserve only increased the peer's 
expectations and added to his fears. 

" You must really excuse my entering into 
this subject, my lord," he said, " I stand in 
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a measure bound to Mr. Burridger not to 
anticipate the results of his present investi- 
gation. If your lordship had applied to me 
in the first instance, it might have been dif- 
ferent ; but as it is, you cannot have a better 
agent than this young man. He is sharp, 
industrious, and, between ourselves, not over 
scrupulous. He is accustomed to inquiries 
of this sort. You cannot be in better hands." 

" But you have not told him all you know ; 
you said when we met at the Egyptian Hall 
that you had not told him aZZ," pleaded Lord 
Hilton. 

Blisset smiled. " The huntsman does not 
tell his hounds at the beginning of a run 
what they are to do, if they should happen to 
lose their fox," he said. '*He waits till 
they have lost him, and then he takes his 
measures. It may be that the hound, whom 
we will call Burridger, may not meet with 
a check, it may be that he will. If he does — " 

*' The huntsman whom we will call Blisset 
will make a cast and pick up the scent ?" 
said the peer, pleased with the metaphor. 

" Perhaps." 

" Then you anticipate that he will fail ?" 

"No, my lord. The huntsman and the 
hounds hunt with the means that nature has 
liven them. The huntsman cannot smell 
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the fox — tte hound cannot reason as to how 
a lost scent is to be found. The one takes 
up the chase when the other leaves it off. 
Burridger is a good dog, but still only a dog." 

" But why will you not confide in me, I 
would give — " 

" I beg your lordship's pardon," interrup- 
ted Blisset with a deprecatory wave of his 
hand, " if I should be so fortunate as to 
serve your lordship in this affair, your good 
opinion will be the best and only recompense 
that I shall seek ; and believe me that it is 
to your interest that I keep locked for the 
present in my breast the conjectures — they 
are but conjectures after all — ^that I have 
formed. It is quite premature to consider 
them at present. The result of Bur- 
ridger's investigations will prove whether 
they are of any value. We must wait, 
my lord, we must wait. What would you 
think of a huntsman who whipped his hounds 
off the scent when it was breast high, and 
sent them scampering after some wretched 
hare ?" 

Lord Hilton saw that it was useless pro- 
longing the discussion, and so he dropped it. 

" You are employed by Mr. Jabez Stand- 
ring, I believe ?" he said after a long pause. 
** At present I am." 
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" Has he ever mentioned my name to you ?" 

" Never." 

" Are you quite sure, Mr. Blisset ?" 

'' Quite. My connection with Mr. Stand- 
ring is anything but to my taste, and except 
on business we very rarely speak. Is your 
lordship acquainted with him ?" 

" No — ^that is — well, not exactly ac- 
quainted — we met once, many years ago 
on — but — no matter. Does he know any- 
thing about Placemore, Mr. Blisset ?" asked 
the peer, trying in vain to mask the anxiety 
with which he awaited the reply. 

"Not that I am aware of," replied the 
other carelessly. " From what I know of 
Placemore, they were not likely to be asso- 
ciated in any manner." 

" Standring is a severe man." 

"As cold as a stone, and as hard." 

" Not a pleasant master, eh ?" 

" He pays me,, and I suit him," replied 
Blisset, with a shrug. 

" Well, sir," said the Earl, much relieved 
by what he had heard, " if I can be of any 
assistance to you why — " he liked to play 
the grand signer, and did so in a vague 
manner, which intimated that there was no 
end to his patronage and yet promised nothing. 

" There is a favour that I had thought of 
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asking your lordship," Blisset began, speak- 
ing in a thoughtful and diffident tone, '* if I 
am permitted to make myself better ac- 
quainted with you ; but really — " 

The peer began to fidget. Something 
was reaUy going to be asked of him. Well 
Blisset might ask, there was no harm in his 
asking. 

"Pray, proceed sir," he said, loftily, "any 
thing in my power — " 

" Oh, it is quite within your power," 
Blisset replied, with a smile. " What embar- 
rasses me at present, is the fear that I might 
ofier you what I might not at this moment 
have the opportunity of conferring." 

" You ofier me- — confer — ! I do not under- 
stand you, Mr. Blisset." 

" The case is a very simple one," Blisset 
returned, in his most careless manner, "I 
hold a commission from the Government of 
Ecuador for making certain irrigation works 
in that country, and have found, or have 
almost found, a company in the Gity to work 
it. Now, my lord, I do not like the City, or 
its men, or its ways. Being naturally idle, 
and ambitious of taking my place in a class 
of society to which, by birth, I belong, I am 
determined that this enterprise shall not be 
a vulgar flash-in-the-pan concern. I have, 
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therefore, made it a condition with those who 
act with me, that half the directors, at least, 
shall be gentlemen in my sense of the word, 
and that oiir chairman shall be one whose 
rank and reputation will give a tone to the 
affair that the mere money bags, which we 
must have unfortunately at the board, can- 
not lower. This is well understood, and I 
believe that several noblemen who have 
applied for shares have expressed themselves 
as willing to accept the post." 

" Indeed !" observed Earl Hilton, becom- 
ing interested. 

"I interfere so little in the preliminary 
arrangements," continued Blisset, " that I 
do not know what has been done. If they 
were in my hands I should, of course, know 
where to apply," he added, with a meaning 
look at his auditor. 

" I cannot affect to misunderstand what is 
passing in your mind, Mr. Blisset," said 
the Earl, " but I have long given up all 
kind of speculation. I have suffered by 
speculation in the City. As chairman I 
should be obliged to qualify by taking shares, 
and—" 

"All, that would be arranged," interrupted 
Blisset ; " we do not expect to obtain the 
valuable services of such a chairman as I 
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would accept, for nothing. And really the 
salary that is proposed — " 

" There is a salary, then ?" 

"A mere bagatelle. Some six or eight 
hundred a year. That could be no induce- 
ment. No, the chairman will be presented 
with so many paid up shares as will give him 
a real interest, without risk, in the company." 

" And you — and they have fixed upon no 
one yet?" 

" I have accepted no one yet, my lord," 
Blisset answered. " We have a meeting to- 
morrow, and if I could be sure that your 
lordship would entertain such a proposition, 
I need not say that so far as I am concerned 
the affair is settled." 

" I must consider, I must think it over," 
said the peer. He had jumped at the six or 
eight hundred a-year, but thought it prudent 
to appear unconcerned. Blisset saw in a 
moment that the fish had risen at the bait, 
and knew that he had hooked him. He had 
been offered two hundred pounds in cash 
that very morning in the City, if he could get 
a lord, any lord would do, to accept the 
place of chairman. 

Strange as it may appear in these days, 
the speculation was a bona fide one. The 
Ecuadorian Irrigation and Agricultural Com- 
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pany (Limited) was not a swindle. It is 
true that the concession upon which it was 
founded had pfone beof^ing, till its needy- 
holder made terms with Mr. Blisset, and 
good terms they were for him. It was no 
secret in the City that mauy of Jabez 
Standring's " good things " out of the far 
west had come recommended by his foreign 
correspoudence-clerk, who, as we know, had 
had some personal experience of those coun- 
tries. Better still, that he had been kept out 
of many apparent " good things" with which 
others had seriously burned their fingers, by 
the counsel of that idle but knowing gentle- 
man. Blisset was known to be a man who 
hated work, and would not exert himself for 
a trifle, and yet he was working like a horse 
for the Ecuadorian Irrigation and Agricul- 
tural Company (Limited). So much, you 
see, depends upon the manner in which a 
thing is presented. Put the same fifty pound 
note into the hands of a poor seamstress, and 
into that of my lord bishop — who would 
change it for the former, who refuse it from 
the latter ? 

Then Blisset managed so well. Few men 
could be all things to all people as he. could. 
In the City he was all for the City, spite of 
his disparaging remarks to Earl Hilton, 
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practical, terse, business-like. " We must 
have the West End element, you know," he 
said. " It is a drawback, but the public like 
it." In the West End he was careless, talka- 
tive and flippant. " If we could only make 
a snug thing of it amongst a few gentlemen," 
he would observe, ** it would bo the jolliest 
spec out; but confound those City fellows, 
we can't well do without them; still we shall 
swamp them with our votes, and need only 
know them at the Board." 

Thus he won all sides. Never was a 
better made up Board : an admiral, a general, 
a dean, whose name carried all Clapham 
with him, a retired banker who was going to 
be made a peer, two noted men of fashion, 
one a baronet, Jabez Standring, a tower of 
strength amongst steady merchants, and five 
City men, each of whom could have drawn 
you a cheque for five figures any hour of the 
day without looking into their banker's book. 
The Ecuadorian Irrigation and Agricultural 
Company (Limited) had not been " out " a 
week, before its shares were at a premium. I 
say again it was a bona^de concern. Nature 
had done almost everything for it. There 
was a naturally fertile plain turned into a 
desert by scorching heat, and lack of water. 
There was a mountain range from which de- 
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vastating torrents poured for two months 
every year. There was a pass through 
which some of these torrents flowed, and 
which only required one end to be blocked 
up by its own stone to form a reservoir. 
There were no engineering diflBculties. A 
trifle of eighty thousand or so would com- 
plete the works, cut the canals, lay the pipes, 
make the roads — do everything. The Govern- 
ment guaranteed seven per cent, upon the 
paid up capital, and let the Company appoint 
agents in the Custom Houses to receive the 
money month by month. If every one of a 
thirsty, dried up, half starved (by drought) 
population paid only five shillings a-head a 
year for water, there would be another seven 
per cent, for dividend over and above working 
expenses. If one-twentieth part of the 
waste land granted in the concession were 
cultivated at a rent of two shillings an acre, 
there would be another five per cent — nine- 
teen per cent in all at the lowest calculation ! 
What think you of that, ladies and gentle- 
men, fortunate holders of railway stock with 
nothing a year for your money, and those 
dreadful debenture people going to sell up 
your property to the very sleepers ? I have 
to say it again, or you will not believe me. It 
was a bona fide concern. 
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There was a time when the concession 
might have been bought for a hundred 
pounds. Mr. Burridger had once refused to 
lend five pounds on it. The time came when 
in Blisset's hands it was valued at twenty- 
four thousand pounds, half to be paid in cash 
six months after the formation of the com- 
pany, the rest in paid up shares not to be 
negociated for one year. Blisset's share of 
this was two-thirds. He was paid one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds out of the " formation 
money," two hundred for getting a Lord as 
Chairman — it is needless to say what Lord — 
and he was appointed Secretary at five hun- 
dred a year, and an Assistant. It was a 
great point with Blisset that he should have 
an Assistant. Whilst Bob Burridger was 
hiding about the country, and puzzling his 
brains as to what new lie he could invent to 
squeeze a wretched five pound cheque out of 
his employer, his more astute friend was 
doing that which in a few weeks was to start 
him in Chambers in St. James' Street, to 
give him his brougham and his saddle horses, 
to emancipate him from the drudgery he 
detested, and open for him the world into 
which he had pined and raged, and schemed — 
had done anything but honest work to enter. 
And was the great world glad to receive 
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him ? Did Young Pall Mall and St. James' 
Street forget sundry obligations they had 
been under to him in other days? The 
great world knew nothing of Mr. Blisset's 
antecedents, and the half-world knew him 
no more. His conversation was with million- 
aires; h^ had been seen to drive a Judge 
home from Guildhall, in his quiet, well-ap- 
pointed brougham. Pimlico spread its silks 
in the Lady's Mile, or cantered past him, 
with a smile, in Rotten Row, utterly ignored. 
He had changed all that. Young Pall Mall 
could, indeed, tell strange things of him to 
Young St. James' Street. Pimlico comparing 
notes with St. John's Wood upon his grave 
airs and altered mode of life, might turn up 
her nose and declare that, " well, she never," 
or make any other criticism. It mattered 
little to Abel Blisset. Neither Young Pall 
Mall or Young St. James' Street — neither 
Pimlico or St. John's Wood clashed with him 
in the society into which the success of the 
Ecuadorian Irrigation and Agricultural Com- 
pany (Limited) had introduced him. He 
was something more than a mere secretary 
of a Joint Stock Company mind you in those 
latter days. He ruled the Board — he became 
a power in the City on Spanish- American 
affairs — he was consulted upon them at the 
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Foreign Office — ^his opinions were quoted in 
Parliament. His sixteen thousand pounds 
took unto itself another ten thousand — ^made 
of the first, as Eve was made of Adam, to 
wife, and had a numerous family as time 
went on. 

"And so this man jumped up from an 
unprincipled beggar almost, into a rich and 
respectable member of society in a single 
day," say you. Oh — let me think of a novel 
mode of address — oh, discriminating reader I 
Not so. For some time he had been working 
quietly at the foundations. It took months 
to finish the rough work ; please to remember 
that in these days there are very rapid ways 
of putting things together. When Lord 
Hilton left him, in an agony of fear least he 
should not be elected Chairman of the new 
Company (to a man who had just enough to 
keep up the appearance of a gentleman, an 
extra six or eight hundred a year is a grand 
thing) he was still but a poor clerk. A week 
later, when the Company was formed, 
"floated" is, I believe, the word, he had 
three hundred and fifty pounds and his quar- 
ter's salary in advance, as Secretary, in his 
pocket, with a prospect of eight thousand 
pounds in cash in six months. This did not 
justify his spending three hundred on the 
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furniture of three rooms in St. James' Street, 
and in setting up his carriage. Had he failed, 
this would have been considered as a wanton 
piece of extravagance. He did not fail. Had 
he kept to his attic in the Adelphi, and gone 
into the City in an omnibus, he would, per- 
haps, have failed. A man in Abel Blisset's 
line cannot aflTord to do such things, unless he 
be known to have a few tens of thousands at 
his bankers. The more he spent, the more 
he got credit for having to spend, and so he 
rose. 

When he saw Lord Hilton on the day after 
the conversation recorded in the early part 
of this chapter, he gladdened that nobleman's 
heart with the news he brought. I left 
another person in whom I hope the reader 
takes interest — our good-for-nothing Jack 
Hill — anxiously awaiting his coming, as 
usual, with his quarter's allowance, on the 
day after Mrs. Willerton's ball. Let us see 
if their interview was equally satisfactory. 
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